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A Register of Boniface VIII’s Chamberlain, 
Theoderic of Orvieto 


by D. P. WALEY 


Lecturer in the London School of Economics and Political Science, University 
of London 





0. 273 in the Vatican Archive series of Jnstrumenta Miscellanea is 

the surviving fragment of a register of letters despatched by 

Boniface VIII’s camerarius, Theoderic of Orvieto. The register is 
on paper and consists of eleven folios, of which the last four are blank. 
The first three of the seven folios used have been badly damaged by damp 
in consequence of which all but two of the first twelve letters in the 
register are illegible in parts. The fragmentary nature of the register in the 
form in which it has survived is proved by the fact that it begins and 
finishes in the middle of a letter. Including these two truncated letters, it 
contains twenty-eight letters. The earliest legible date of writing is 3 Janu- 
ary 1297 and the latest is 17 July 1297, but in some cases no date is given 
and in others the full date is not legible. Since the letters are not registered 
inchronological order it is evident that, as with the contemporary registers 
of papal letters, they were not always copied into the register—or at least 
not into the register in the form in which it has survived—at the time 
when they were drawn up in the chamberlain’s chancery. Several of the 
letters (nos. 15, 17 and 23) mention the fact that the chamberlain has 
caused a copy of the letter to be registered. 

The content of these letters is not momentous, but it seems worth while 
publishing a summary of them, mainly because so little is known about the 
duties of the pope’s chamberlain at this period and the register is appar- 
ently much the earliest document of its nature to have survived and gives 
afar better idea of the chamberlain’s routine activities at this time than 
any other source.! One letter alone of the twenty-eight seems to merit, by 
is intrinsic interest, publication of the full text. Before giving this summary 
of the register it might be well to state briefly what is known about the 

1F, Baethgen printed a number of documents in his paper ‘Quellen und Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der papstlichen Hof- und Finanzverwaltung unter Bonifaz 
VII’ in Quellen und Forschungen aus Italienischen Archiven, xx (1928-9); it is curious that 
this register escaped his notice. W. E. Lunt uses little unprinted material from the 
Vatican in his Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages, New York 1934. A. Theiner (Codex 
Diplomaticus Dominii Temporalis S. Sedis, Rome 1861, i, 320-1) prints a document which 
includes the text of four letters of Nicholas of Trevi, camerarius to Nicholas IV, written 


in 1291. Three of these letters are receipts for papal revenues, while the other gives 
details of payments made to bankers from the profits of the duchy of Spoleto. 
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author of the letters and what is ascertainable from other sources about 
the functions of the papal chamberlain at this period. 

Theoderic of Orvieto, the author of these letters, was a trusted servant 
of Boniface VIII. In 1275 he had been prior of St. Andrea, the municipal 
church of Orvieto.’ In that capacity he had probably met and impressed 
Martin IV, whose curia was at Orvieto for a considerable time. Martin 
made him a papal chaplain and a collector of papal taxes in Germany and 
he continued to hold these offices under Honorius IV and Nicholas IV, 
Celestine V appointed him archbishop-elect of Palermo, but Boniface 
VIII, soon after his election in December 1294, transferred Theoderic 
to the see of Pisa and made him papal camerarius.* In December 1298 he 
was promoted to the cardinalate and in June 1299 to the cardinal. 
bishopric of Citta Papale. For a time, probably in 1299, he performed his 
duties as chamberlain through a vicar.* It is not certain when Theoderic 
relinquished the office. He seems to have held it throughout 1299, but by 
May 1300 John of Anagni, bishop-elect of Spoleto, had succeeded him.! 
Cardinal Theoderic continued to play an important part in papal affairs 
after giving up this post.5 He died on 7 December 1306. 


1 There is a very short curriculum vitae of Theoderic, with references, in my Mediaeval 
Orvieto, Cambridge 1952, 156-7. The date given there for his appointment as chamber. 
lain is corrected here. 

2 The exact date of this appointment is unknown: the first reference to Theoderic 
as camerarius seems to be on 3 April 1295 (L. A. Muratori, Antiquitates Italicae Medii Aevi, 
Milan 1738-42, ii. 819). 

5 Les Registres de Boniface VIII, ed. Digard, Thomas, Faucon, Fawtier, Paris 1890- 
1939, 0.3344. Hugh, bishop of Ostia and Velletri, is occasionally referred to as camerarius 
with Theoderic (ibid., n.1549): he was however the camerarius of the college of cardinals 
(ibid., n.3737: P. M. Baumgarten, Untersuchungen und Urkunden iiber die Camera Collegii 
Cardinalium, Leipzig 1808, li). 

4 Vatican Archive, Collectorie n.446 (expenditure and revenue, January 1299- 
January 1300) is headed ‘venerabile viro domino cardinale Theodorico camerario 
existente’. John of Anagni is chamberlain in May 1300 (Regestum Clementis Papae V, 
Rome 1885-8, i. 214). 

5 See especially Finke, op. cit., xlvi, lviii, cciii. 

To this register may be added the following letters and acta of Theoderic: 

. Two letters of 1287-8, when Theoderic was a papal tax-collector in France, now 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale (P. Fabre, Etude sur le Liber Censuum, Paris 1892, 
165 n.). 

2. Two letters of 8 April 1295 to the vicar in the March of Ancona and to the 
commune of St. Vittoria in the same province, instructing them to hold the 
fortress of Torre di Aimone for the Church (C. Acquacotta, Memorie di Matelica, 
Ancona 1838, docs. 90-91). 

3. Three letters to Orvieto, of 1299, 1302 and 1303, mentioned in the riformanze of 
that city: these letters respectively urge Orvieto to war in the papal interest, give 
it secret information that the pope is considering the grant to it of the Aldo- 
brandeschine contado, and tell it of Boniface’s escape after the outrage of Anagni 
(Waley, Mediaeval Orvieto, Cambridge 1952, 72-3, 75, 156-7). 

4. Two letters to Viterbo, one of 1299 written as Rector of the Tuscan Patrimony, 
excusing the city payment of fallia militum and tolls at Montefiascone, another of 
16 September 1300 granting Viterbo timber in gratitude for assistance given him 
as Captain of the Patrimony against Montefiascone and Bagnorea (C. Pinzi, 
Storia di Viterbo, Rome 1887-1913, iii. 32n., 40). 

5. Statutes issued to Benevento, between June 1299 and August 1300 (see Quellen u. 
Forschungen aus Italien. Archiven, xxiii (1931-2), 117). 
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A REGISTER OF BONIFACE VIII’S CHAMBERLAIN 


The office of papal camerarius goes back at least as far as the time of 
Urban II. In the thirteenth century, as before, the principal duty of the 
office was, at least nominally, the receipt of papal revenues.! Papal 
expenditure played a smaller part in the functions of the camerarius, but 
he was concerned with alms-giving and payments for building. He 
possessed jurisdictional powers in certain cases.” 

' Jn view of the financial aspects of papal rule in the Patrimony it is not 
surprising to find thirteenth-century chamberlains involved with the 
government of the Papal State. All the dues and fines from the State were 
ultimately owed to the papal camera—until 1289, after which year they 
were divided equally with the camera of the cardinals*—and with these 
came the revenues from the extensive papal demesne in Central Italy. 
Purchases of demesne were made by the camerarius and privileges—such as 
the right to elect the Podesta—were bought by the pope’s subjects through 
payments to him. He could even write to a provincial rector defining the 
circumstances under which pardons might be purchased in the provincial 
court.4 In many other ways the head of the pope’s chamber found himself 
inevitably concerned with territorial administration. He had often to pay 
troops operating in these provinces, while the armaments of papal 
fortresses were naturally the property of the camera.’ When the Curia took 
up residence in a city of the Papal State—and M. Mollat has calculated 
that the Curia was away from Rome for 67 years during the period 
1198-1304, most of which time was spent in the Patrimony—then it was 
the camerartus who made the arrangements with the municipal authori- 
ties. Finally, it seems likely that during papal vacancies the camerarius 
possessed special powers to oversee the provincial administration of the 
Papal State: it is difficult to explain in any other way the letter of the 
chamberlain Peter ‘de Monte Bruni’, written to the rector of Benevento 
during the vacancy of 1269-71 and reproving the rector for not respecting 
the good customs of the city.’ 

The chamberlain might also be given special missions to accomplish, 
irrespective of his office, and since he was not infrequently a native of 


1The best account of the office at this period is in B. Rusch, Die Behérden und Hof- 
beamten der papstlichen Kurie des 13 Jahrhunderts, Kénigsberg 1936, 20-38. See also Lunt, 
op. cit., i. 15-25. 

*See H. Finke, Aus den Tagen Bonifaz VIII, Minster 1902, xl. 

3 Theiner, op. cit., i. doc. cccclxviii. A measure of c. 1233 (see Zeitschrift fur Kirchen- 
geschichte, xlv (1926), 192) allotted one-third of the profits of papal provinces to the 
cardinals, but this decree does not seem to have been put into effect. 

“Tes Registres de Nicolas IV, ed. Langlois, Paris 1886-96, nn. 7288 (purchase of 
demesne) and 4477-87 and 5411-2 (sale of right to elect Podesta): Carte Diplomatiche 
lesine, ed. A. Gianandrea, Ancona 1884, doc. ccxiv (the papal camerarius to the rector 
of the March of Ancona, 1283). 

5 Theiner, op. cit., i. docs. ccccv, ccccix, ccccxiii, ccccxvi, ccccxxx, (the camera pays 
troops in the Romagna, 1282-4): Les Registres d’ Urbain IV, ed. Guiraud, Paris 1901-29, 
n.880 (the pope instructs the castellan of a papal fortress to hand over his armaments 
to the camera, 1264). 

®°G. Mollat, Les Papes d’ Avignon, ed. 9, Paris 1950, 9-11: Theiner, op. cit., doc. 
ceclix (arrangements for Curia’s stay at Viterbo, 1278). 

” Quellen u. Forschungen aus Ital. Archiven, xxiii (1931-2). 114 n. 
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central Italy it is natural that such missions sometimes concerned th 
Patrimony. Stephen of Fossanova, camerarius under Innocent III, cam 
from the Campagna. He played a leading part in that pope’s defence ¢ 
his southern border in 1208. Later in the pontificate he was sent int 
Umbria at least three times to strengthen the papal position there vis-4.yj 
Otto IV and the independent communes.! Under Nicholas III the camerariy 
is found performing a mission of the same nature; in June 1279 he arranged 
peace-terms between Frosinone and a baronial family of the Campagna; 

Thus both the nature of his office and precedents reaching back, 
century prepare one to find the chamberlain Theoderic performing task 
in the Papal State which are not entirely fiscal. His predecessor unde 
Nicholas IV, Nicholas of Trevi, had in 1290 exacted a promise from th 
town of Civita Castellana not to collect tolls and to guard the highway: 
the former part of this has financial implications, the latter none. In th 
following year he was engaged in straightforward administrative duties jy 
the State; Spello secured absolution from excommunication by swearing 
an oath of obedience to him as the pope’s representative.* 

It is now time to consider the register in the light of what j 
known from other sources of the duties of the papal chamberlain, 
Only two of the letters registered (nos. 14 and 18) refer simply 
to the receipt of revenues. Another two (nos. 16 and 25) arise from 
the chamberlain’s jurisdictional powers. One letter (no. 6) is almos 
entirely illegible, so that its nature cannot be assessed. The remaining 
twenty-three letters fall into two clearly differentiated groups. Ten of 
them—nos. 1 (probably), 2, 8, 9, 12, 13, 15, 22, 24 and 27—are con 
cerned with papal bankers and in all but two cases (nos. g and 13) with 
the repayment of loans made by them to ecclesiastics. The other thirteen 
letters all relate to the government of the Papal State. 

The first conclusion suggested by this analysis is that the chamber 
lain’s concern with the general administration of the Patrimony, and no 
merely with its financial aspects, has developed greatly in the later yean 
of the thirteenth century. We know too little of the activities of Theoderic’s 
predecessors to be dogmatic on this point, but the development is a 
inherently probable one. Most of Theoderic’s letters concerning the Papil 
State have no direct connexion with the pope’s finances.4 Indeed he 
seems to have occupied an important position enabling him to interven 
on the pope’s behalf in the government of all the provinces. If Boniface 
VIII employed Theoderic, as seems probable, as a means of supple 
menting the government of the papal provinces through the intervention 


1 Richard of St. Germano, RR.II.SS., n.s. vii, 26 (1208): J. Ficker, Forschungen w 
Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte Italiens, Innsbruck 1868-74, iv. doc. 225 and Amelia, Archivio 
Comunale, perg. n. 2 (negotiations at Perugia and Amelia, 1210): Theiner, i. do. 
Iviii (Perugia, 1214): Liber Censuum, i. 459-61 (terms with Narni, 1216). 

? Theiner, i. doc. cccxcii. This camerarius was then titular rector of the province d 
the Campagna and Marittima, though he was represented by a vicar. 

3 Liber Censuum, 1. 596 (doc. 363): Registres de Nicolas IV, n. 4750. 

4 Only n. 23 provides a possible exception to this generalisation. 
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A REGISTER OF BONIFACE VIII’S CHAMBERLAIN 


fan official directly dependent on and in touch with the pope, then 
yndoubtedly this post filled a gap in the otherwise decentralised structure 
papal rule in the Patrimony. It is not surprising that Theoderic should 
ive been entrusted with such special powers in the Papal State, for he 
yas a native of the Tuscan Patrimony and later rector for a short period 
that province. He was a valued servant of Boniface VIII and his special 
ysition in regard to the Papal State, which was in accordance with the 
rneral course of evolution of the chamberlaincy, is an instance of the 
yl-known phenomenon of an individual shaping the nature and scope 
ifthe office that he holds. It is likely that these changes applied only during 
Theoderic’s period of tenure, for there are a number of letters mentioning 
the camerartus from Boniface VIII’s later years and from the pontificate of 
kenedict XI, which refer only to the receipt of revenue—and especially to 
lations with the papal bankers—and to the chamberlain’s jurisdiction.? 
Two letters? show that, as under Nicholas IV, these duties still entailed 
ome contact with the Papal State, probably owing to the fiscal implica- 
tions of certain aspects of policy in the State, but it seems likely—this is an 
agument from silence and not a conclusive one—that Theoderic had 
ocupied a special position not enjoyed by his successors. The camerarit of 
the Avignon period naturally played no important part in the administra- 
tion of the Italian provinces, for this was delegated to the men ‘on the 
pot’. We possess an interesting letter of Clement V to his chamberlain 
fertrand, written in 1309, which defines the duties of the camerarius and 
makes no mention of the Papal State; the pope, says the letter, has con- 
fded to Bertrand the task of ‘receiving the gifts, revenues, dues, rents, and 
ll other incomes due to us and our chamber and of making the necessary 
apenditure from these in our administration and on the household of our 
fmilia and court and the Roman Church’.? In the later Avignon period 
the chamberlain had become the leading adviser of the pope or almost 
his ‘Prime Minister’.4 Although the special concern with the Papal State 
had come to an end, the extent and importance of the tasks confided to 
Theoderic do seem to mark a stage in the rise of the camerarius’s position. 

The other notable aspect of the register is the fact that only two of the 

1 Registres de Boniface VIII, nn. 4087, 4317, 4330, 4509, 4688, 4728: Les Registres de 
Bnoit XI, ed. C. Grandjean, Paris 1883-1905, nn. 34, 240, 592, 677, 812, 882, 884, 903, 
1119, 1238. 

* Registres de Benoit XI, n. 592: Pinzi, Storia di Viterbo, iii. 49-50 (Theoderic’s successor, 
John of Spoleto, orders an investigation into allegations of heresy at Viterbo). 

8 Regestum Clementis Papae V, Rome 1885-8, n. 4444: ‘administrationem recipiendi 
dona, fructus, debita, census et quecunque alia obvenientia nobis et camere nostre, et 
«x ipsis dispensandi, expendendi et administrandi nobis et hospicio familie ac curie 
nostre et ecclesie Romane’. The letter implies that Bertrand had carried out these 
functions since Clement became pope in 1305, yet he had only been camerarius since 
1907. It is so improbable that Bertrand could have been fully in charge of such matters 
while another man (cardinal Arnold of St. Marcellus) was camerarius that it seems safe 
touse this letter as a description of the duties of that office. 

‘Le conseiller le plus entendu et le plus intime du pape’ (G. Mollat, Les Papes 
f'Avignon, ed. 9, Paris 1950, 450); ‘le premier ministre du pape’ (Y. Renouard, Les 
Relations des Papes d’ Avignon et des Compagnies Commerciales et Bancaires de 1316 a 1378, 
Paris 1941, 5). 
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letters refer to the receipt of revenues while ten are concerned with 
banking firms. It is obvious that the paucity of one type of letter and th 
plentifulness of the other are directly related. The bankers having take 
over the papacy’s financial affairs to a considerable extent, the chamber. 
lain needed to support them in this task rather than to supplement thei 
efforts. The main work of receipt and expenditure was now normally the 
duty of the bankers, though Jordan suggests that they carried this oy 
under the general supervision of the camerarius.1 What is certain, and this 
is clearly illustrated by Theoderic’s letters to indebted bishops ani 
monasteries, is that the bankers could not operate successfully as the 
pope’s financial agents unless the heavy artillery of ecclesiastical com. 
mination and condemnation was brought into action in their support. 
Not only was it in the interest of the papacy to utilise all available mean 
of bringing about the payment of the money due to it, but the bankey 
themselves, it seems safe to assume, only operated on conditions which 
took into account the effectiveness of the Church’s support. Our register 
makes it evident that spiritual action or the threat of it was potent in 
influencing ecclesiastics; that it would have less weight with secular 
debtors is obvious, though none of Theoderic’s letters are concerned with 
defaulting laymen. 

Although the special concern of Theoderic with the Papal State and 
the nature of his relations with the bankers emerge clearly enough, it 
would be rash tc use the register as evidence of the full range of the 
chamberlain’s activities or even as an indication of what were his principal 
preoccupations. These few letters have survived. They cover a short 
period, during which Theoderic probably wrote other letters which were 
not registered. Much of his business would in any case have gone u- 
remarked in his correspondence; this would apply, for instance, to the 
entire range of his dealings with the bankers themselves—and with the 
pope. Yet the register is enough to persuade one to share Professor 
Renouard’s conviction that the correspondence of the medieval camerani 
is of great interest for the financial history of the papacy, and his regret 
that it has almost entirely disappeared. 


APPENDIX 


There follow summaries of the twenty-eight letters contained in the register: 


(1) (fo. 1.) (Fragment only.) 14 February 1297, from St. Peter’s, Rome. 
The name of the recipient is not included in the surviving part of the letter. 
The chamberlain orders the recipient of the letter to release a monastery 


1E. Jordan, De Mercatoribus Camerae Apostolicae saec. XIII, Rennes 1909: ‘Manifestum 

igitur, mercatores apud cameram receptorum et expensorum munus gessisse, pracsi- 
dente camerario et omnia moderante’. The same work mentions (especially on pp. 52-3 
and 61) the réle of the chamberlain vis-a-vis the bankers, yet it does not comment on the 
influence of this on the nature of the chamberlain’s office. 

* As is pointed out by Jordan, op. cit., 53. 

3 Renouard, op. cit., 5-6. Professor Renouard refers (5n.) to some surviving letters 
of the Avignon period, mainly of 1371. He himself prints (625) a letter from the camer- 
arius of 1368. 
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A REGISTER OF BONIFACE VIII’S CHAMBERLAIN 


(aot named here) from interdict and its prior and maiores from excommunica- 
tion. 

(2) (fo. 1.) (Partly illegible.) 1 February 1297, from St. Peter’s, Rome. 
Open letter (“Omnibus etc.’). 

The Roman merchants Matthew ‘Ciceronis’ and his brother Andrew made 
a loan of 455 florins in the Curia to Alexius provost of Cracow and Henry 
rector of the church of ‘Soulna’! (diocese of Bratislava), and these clerics then 
promised to make repayment by a certain date or, failing this, they would be 
open to excommunication. They were later warned by the chamberlain in a 
public papal audience to pay within a certain time or to appear before him. 
They have failed to appear or to pay and the chamberlain therefore pronounces 
them excommunicated. 

(3) (fo. 1.) (Partly illegible.) (The dating is illegible except for the words 
‘anno tertio’: Boniface VIII’s third year ran from 23 January 1297.) To the 
commune of Canino? (diocese of Castro). 

The commune is ordered to assist in the exportation of grain to Rome, in 
accordance with the orders of the Roman senators. 


(4) (fo. rv.) (The dating clause is omitted in the register.) To the prior of 
St. Maria Maggiore, Toscanella. 

Peter, the prior of St. Angelo (Toscanella) named the warden of the Friars 
Minor at Toscanella as the executor of his will, but certain people are said to 
have seized the money, grain, oil and cloth left by him. If this is so, the recipient 
isto order them to return these within a fixed period on pain of excommunica- 
tion by the chamberlain. He (the prior) is to regard them as excommunicated 
until they obey and to order the gilds to have no dealings with them. 


(5) (fo. 1v.) (Partly illegible: the dating clause is affected by damp, but 
appears to include the words ‘vi Kal. id. febr’: probably one of the two central 
words should be omitted and the letter attributed to 27 January or 8 February.) 
To the vicar and officials of the duchy of Spoleto. 

The rector of the duchy Bertoldo Orsini? cannot come to the province at 
present. His familiar and notary Francis is to put the acta curie Ducatus in a safe 
place for the present and the recipients are to assist him by handing over to him 
certain deeds (the only words legible in the passage defining these are ‘. 
civilia et criminalia libros quaternos cartular . . .’). 


(6) (fo. 1v.) (Largely illegible: neither the dating clause nor the name of 
the recipient is legible.) 

(The only legible part of this letter refers to an inquisitor in Tuscany, friar 
Angelo de Colleveteri.) 


(7) (fo. 2.) The phrase ‘Datum ut supra’ makes it impossible to date this 
letter also. To Rostagnus de Cantelmo,‘ rector of the Campagna and Marit- 
tima. 


1 This is probably the modern Csorna, some 30 miles south of Bratislava. 

* Province of Viterbo (Italy). For Canino’s response and the question of Rome’s 
grain supply see below, 148. 

* This letter seems to provide the only evidence that Bertoldo Orsini was made 
rector of the Duchy in 1297; the appointment probably remained ineffective. The letter 
refers to ‘B’. Orsini and Bertoldo is the only possible identification. 

‘This is Rostand de Gantelme, a member of a Provencal family prominent in the 
government of the Neapolitan kingdom during much of the Angevin period. His father, 
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The commune of Ceprano (in this province) has made the pope its recto 
for the present year, and he has appointed as his vicar Leonard of Piperno, , 
lay brother of Fossanova. During this year Ceprano is to be exempt from the 
provincial government. 


(8) (fo. 2.) (Partly illegible: ‘Rome’ and ‘1297’ are legible in the dating 
clause.) Open letter (“Omnibus presentes litteras inspecturis’). 

A loan of 2,000 florins has been made to the bishop of St. Bertrand-d. 
Comminges by a firm of bankers from Pistoia (for whom Forese di Giacomo; 
acting) to enable the bishop to pay this sum to the papal chamber liberaliter ¢ 
gratanter on his promotion. The bishop promises to make repayment by Easter, 


(9) (fo. gv.) (Partly illegible.) 3 January 1297, from St. Peter’s, Rome, 
To Rostarus “Trofini’, of the Sienese banking house of the sons of Iunta. 

The chamberlain cancels a debt of 89 florins, for the payment of which the 
recipient’s firm had been guarantors, being the money received by John of 
Anagni’ from the revenue of the chamberlain’s prebend of St. Gaugericus at 
Cambrai. 


(10) (fo. 2v.) (Partly illegible: only ‘kal. febr.’ is legible in the dating 
clause.) To the Podesta and council of Radicofani. 

If it is true that certain property of Theodinus of Paringiano? castellan of 
Radicofani has been taken from him, this is to be returned and he is to be 
allowed to take it away. 


(11) (fo. 3.) (Partly illegible: only the ‘third year’ of Boniface VIII is 
legible in the dating clause.) To Amato, vicar-general of the Patrimony of 
St. Peter in Tuscany. 

The pope has committed the question of Rome’s grain supply to the 
senators Matthew Orsini and Nicholas Conti.? They have sent out certain 
grasciarii seu milites to order some of the cities (civitates) and castles (castra) of 
the Tuscan Patrimony to bring fixed amounts of grain to Rome; these official 
are equipped with powers to enforce this measure. Toscanella has acted against 
Canino in support of their action. The vicar-general has claimed that Tosca 
nella was acting in defiance of the Church’s jurisdiction (‘quod ex hoc iuris 
dictio Romane ecclesie ledebatur’) and has threatened action against the town. 
He is informed that, since the senators are acting on behalf of the pope, he 
must not take action against Toscanella. 


(12) (fos. 3v—4.) (Partly illegible.) 24 April 1297, from St. Peter’s, Rome, 
To Briandus ‘Luppi’, canon of Clermont. 


Jacques, had been Charles of Anjou’s vicar at Rome and the family acquired the 
important fief of Sora. Rostand became a senator of Rome in 1298 (Registres de Bonifau 
VII, n. 2850b). His position is evidence of Boniface VIII’s collaboration with Charles] 
of Naples during the War of the Sicilian Vespers. 

1 John of Anagni was Theoderic’s successor as chamberlain (see above, 142). 

* The word “Theodinus’ is illegible in the register, but there is a reference to Thee- 
dinus of Paringiano, castellan of Radicofani in Registres de Boniface VIII, n. 5459. 

8 See above, letter 3. The Roman system of appointing grasciarii to secure adequatt 
grain supplies for the city is described in A. de Botiard, Le Régime politique et les institutions 
de Rome au Moyen-Age (1252-1347), Paris 1920, 180-6. Papal co-operation in this wa 
normally in the pope’s interest, but the phrasing of the letter (‘grasciam . . . faciendam 
commisit ad suum beneplacitum vices suas’) gives an impression of papal control which 
is misleading. In 1283 Martin IV had attempted to oppose the operations of Rome’ 
grasciarii in the Sabina and at Civitavecchia (Theiner, i. docs. ccccxxi-ii). 
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The monastery of Mont Salvy (dioc. Clermont) borrowed 125 pounds from 
the Roman bankers Bartholomew ‘Ciceronis’ and Octavian ‘Callidobucton’. 
jy decision of the judge in cases concerning the papal chamber (‘magistro 
emardo Johanni canonico Agathense tunc causarum Camere domini papae 
generali auditore’), the prior and maiores of the monastery were later suspended 
and excommunicated and the house placed under interdict for failure to repay 
the loan. The monastery has now sent a proctor to the chamberlain and the 
debt has been repaid. The interdict and excommunications are therefore 
ended. 

(13) (fo. 4.) 27 April 1297, from St. Peter’s, Rome. An open letter (“(Omni- 
bus presentes licteras inspecturis’). 

This is a pass, valid for two months, for four Sienese bankers following the 
ppal Curia and their nuntii and factores. They are not to be impeded on their 
journeys through the Patrimony of St. Peter in Tuscany to the Curia (when it 
sat Orvieto)! by reason of any rights of reprisal granted against the Sienese. 
Anyone contravening this is liable to excommunication. The bankers named 
are Hugo ‘Deless’, Meo ‘Guidi’, Nicoluccio ‘Orlandi’ and Bindo ‘Adote’. 

(14) (fos. 4r. and v.) 26 April 1297, from St. Peter’s, Rome. Open letter 
‘Omnibus presentes litteras inspecturis’). 

The abbot of Aurillac (dioc. Clermont) promised on his promotion to pay 
the pope by Easter? a thousand florins gratis . . . et spontaneiter as well as 43 
forins pro consueto servitio familiarum domini papae. The abbot failed to pay in 
time but the period was then extended by two weeks. The chamberlain acknow- 
ledges that he has now paid. 

(15) (fos. 4v-5.) 1 May 1297, from St. Peter’s, Rome. To the abbot, prior 
and monastery of Farfa. 

The Florentine banking house of the Mozzi complained to the chamberlain 
that they had lent Hugo, the late abbot of Farfa, six hundred florins, for 
negotiations at the papal Curia, and that this sum was not repaid. The house 
was then condemned by the judge in cases concerning the Curia (‘dominum 
Benardum Johannini tunc causarum curialium Romane Curie generalem 
auditorem’).* It is now ordered to pay within one month on pain of a general 
excommunication and interdict.‘ If the recipients know of any reason why 
they should not pay they must appear at the Curia to propound this within 
three days of the end of that month. This letter has been registered. 

(16) (fo. 5.) 6 May 1297, from St. Peter’s, Rome. Open letter (“Omnibus 
etc.’). 

The bishop of Gravina arrested John, abbot of Monte St. Maria at Pisticchio 
(dioc. Acerenza) on account of his alleged complicity in the forgeries of papal 
and imperial deeds committed by the priest Denis of Altamura. This arrest 
was made on the orders of Peter, cardinal-deacon of St. Maria Nuova, then 


1 The papal Curia was at Orvieto by 7 June 1297 and remained there until the late 
autumn (Registres de Boniface VIII, iv. 101-2). 

? Easter Sunday in 1297 was 14 April. This abbot had been elected in February 
1296 and in the following month had received papal permission to raise a loan (Registres 
de Boniface VIII, nn. 933, 936, 970). 

$ For another reference to this official see letter 12. ; 

4 The abbot incurred excommunication and suspension for failure to repay this debt 
and was only absolved and reinstated in October 1302, when he claimed that the abbey 
was suffering through his absence and that bankers were receiving all the revenues of 
the house (Registres de Boniface VIII, n. 4840). 
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papal vice-chancellor. The abbot was brought to the Curia and kept in pris 
for a long period. An enquiry held by the chamberlain (Theoderic) has show 
that the abbot was probably innocent and the bishop of Gravina, who has bee 
consulted and has held another enquiry, is of the same opinion. The chambe. 
lain has discussed the matter with the cardinal who ordered the arrest, and th 
cardinal informed the pope, on whose orders the abbot is now released an 
restored to his office. 

(17) (fo. 5v.) 19 May 1297, from St. Peter’s, Rome. To Lano ‘magisty 
Pandulfi’ of Castro. 

The recipient is ordered to appear at the papal Curia within a week of th 
resumption of papal audiences, to answer a charge of obtaining possession by 
means of a forged contract of certain houses at Abbazia al Ponte. These houss 
are the property of Egidia the widow of ‘Cursus’ of Capalbio. 

(18) (fo. 5v.) 20 May 1297, from St. Peter’s, Rome. Open letter (‘Omniby 
etc.’). 

The chamberlain acknowledges the receipt from the hospital of ‘Alto. 
bracho’ (dioc. Rodez) of its dues (census) for the last three years and the present 
year: the sum paid is four gold besants. 


(19) (fos. 5v-6.) 28 June 1297, from Orvieto. To the abbot of Chiaravalle 
‘de Castangiolo’ (dioc. Iesi). 

The papal cubicularius friar Uguccio, Praeceptor of the Order of the Temple 
in Lombardy and the March of Ancona, has complained that the bishop of 
Osimo has caused troops to attack certain houses and lands belonging to the 
church of St. Filippo di Piano (dioc. Osimo). The soldiers are also alleged to 
have carried off grain and animals. If the matter is as stated above, the recipient 
is to make the bishop appear before the chamberlain and the cubiculariy 
Uguccio within ten days of receiving this letter. If the bishop fails to appear, 
the chamberlain will proceed to the condemnation of the bishop and his 
supporters. 

(20) (fo. 6.) 24 June 1297, from Orvieto. To Philip, son of the noble 
‘Lottus’ of Anagni and rector of the church of St. Damian ‘de Paleariis’ outside 
Benevento. 

The rectorate of this church is vacant through the promotion of dominus 
Saracenus to the bishopric of Melfi. It is now granted to the recipient of the 
letter, on the recommendation of the pope’s nephew Peter Caetani, count of 
Caserta, and by special viva voce order of the pope, although he already holdsa 
canonry and prebend in the church of Alife. 


(21) (fo. 6.) 25 June 1297 (no place given in dating clause). To the arch- 
bishop of Benevento and Gregory of Alatri, papal treasurer and chaplain. 

They are informed of the contents of the previous letter (no. 20) and 
asked to secure Philip’s induction and to protect him. 


(22) (fo. 6v.) 26 June 1297 (no place given). Open letter (“Omnibus etc.’). 

A canon of Braga has appeared before the chamberlain in connexion with 
a loan made by two Florentine bankers (‘Richus Galgani’ and ‘Vimleonus 
Dricte’) and their firm to the bishop of Jaén.2 The money was due to be repaid 

1 Castro, formerly the seat of a bishop, is no longer in existence, but the place has 
given its name to an area west of Lake Bolsena. The castrum of Abbazia al Ponte was in 
the diocese of Castro. Capalbio lies between Castro and the Tyrrhenian. 

* In September 1296 this bishop promised to pay 1,000 florins pro communi servitio 
(J. P. Kirsch, Finanzverwaltung des Kardinalkollegiums, Minster 1895, 125). 
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within a fixed period, either at the Curia or at Nimes and the canon of Braga 
with four canons and the archdeacon of Jaén had agreed as guarantors to 
expose themselves to excommunication if repayment was not made by the date 
named: the chamberlain (Theoderic) gave his consent to this arrangement. 
The bishop defaulted and the canons and archdeacon were duly excommuni- 
cated. The canon of Braga claims that he has now repaid the amount for which 
he was guarantor and therefore asks to be absolved. One of the merchants 
involved agrees that the canon has paid his share and his absolution is therefore 
pronounced. 

(23) (fo. 6v.) 3 July 1297 (no place given). To seven (named) parish 
priests of Montefiascone (dioc. Bagnorea). 

Pace of Siena, the pope’s goldsmith, has complained that these priests 
have been molesting him in his tenure of the fief held by him of the pope, at 
Montefiascone.1 They are to cease from this. If they believe themselves to 
possess any rights in this fief they are to appear before the chamberlain at 
Orvieto to claim them within four days of receiving this letter. Further action 
against them is threatened. They are informed that this letter has been registered. 


(24) (fos. 6v-7.) 26 April (no year or place given). To the prior of the 
Friars Preachers at Foligno.’ 

The Florentine banking house of Cerchi lent 450 florins to the chapter of 
Foligno, which agreed to face excommunication if the loan was not repaid by 
acertain date. Payment was not made and the chapter was duly excommuni- 
cated. A representative of the Cerchi has now come to the chamberlain and 
asked for the absolution of the prior and chapter. The recipient may therefore 
proceed to absolve them, though the terms of the original agreement still hold. 

(25) (fo. 7.) 24 June 1297, from Orvieto. To the precentor of Angouléme. 

A clerk of Perigueux, Raymond ‘Mina’, was formerly condemned by 
Ranuccio de Murro, archdeacon of Burgos, papal chaplain and tunc causarum 
arialium Romane curie generalis auditor, on account of his contumacy when 
summoned by a canon and clerk of Limoges in connexion with the payment of 
asum of money. Agreement has now been reached in this matter and a proctor 
ofthe condemned clerk therefore asks for his absolution from excommunication. 
The precentor is to enquire whether the money has been paid and, if it has, to 
absolve the clerk within one month of receiving this letter. 

(26) (fo. 7 and v.) 17 July 1297, from Orvieto. To the rector in spiritualibus 
of the duchy of Spoleto. 

The rector is instructed to arrest the abbot of the monastery of St. Eutitius 
of Norcia (dioc. Spoleto) and the abbot’s supporters, because the abbot has 
spoken against the pope. (In view of the interest of this letter the text is printed 
here in full.) 

‘Theodoricus etc. Provido viro magistro . . . Ducatus Spolet. in spirituali- 
bus Rectori. Ad nostram noveritis notitiam pervenisse quod frater Cambius de 
Nucelleto qui se gerit pro abbate monasterii sancti Eutitii de Nursia Spolet. 
diocesis a veritatis exorbitans tramite ac in profundum malorum veniens 
fenis lngue dampnabiliter relaxatis blasphemiam in dominum nostrum Sum- 
mum Pontificem dicere non expavit. Cum itaque talia que ex pravitatis radice 

1 For the grant of this fiefon 18 January 1296 see Registres de Boniface VIII, nn. 5442-3. 

*The name of the recipient is omitted at the beginning of this letter but the 


words ‘priori predicatorum’ added at the end are probably intended to remedy this 
mistake, 
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prodire noscuntur praesertim quia ex habundantia cordis os loquitur’ et veneny, 
latens in corde locutionem generat tossicatam lumina debite correctigy; 
exposcant discretioni vestre presentium tenore committimus et mandamy 
quatenus omni dilatione cessante predictum fratrem Cambium et omnes in hij 
adherentes seu faventes eidem per vos vel alium seu alios capi personalite 
facientes eos ad nos sub fida custodia transmittatis ut pena docente cognoscar, 
quam graviter deliquerunt invocato ad hoc si opus fuerit auxilio brachj 
secularis. Rescribentes nobis per vestras litteras quicquid in hac parte duxeriti 
faciendum. Datum apud Urbemveterem xvi kalendas augusti pontificaty 
eiusdem domini nostri anno tertio.’ 

(27) (fo. 7v.) 26 June (no year, no place given). To the prior of th 
Augustinian canons at Haverfordwest (dioc. St. David’s). 

Bishop David of St. David’s borrowed 680 florins from five traders at the 
papal Curia, agreeing that he should be excommunicated by the papal chamber. 
lain if he failed to repay the loan by the date fixed.? Payment was not made in 
time and the bishop was excommunicated. He has now asked for absolution, 
The prior is informed that, in order to do justice, the chamberlain is con. 
sulting the five men who made the loans. Their names are Nicholas (called 
‘Inozus’) guondam Andree of Viterbo, butcher (300 florins); ‘Gheozus’ ¢ 
Florence, spetialius (30); Peter of Lombardy, tabernarius (150) ; Guillelmuccio of 
Orvieto, fishmonger (100); and Bonaventura, poulterer (100). All are trader 
Curiam Romanam sequentes. 


(28) (fo. 7v.) (Only the first part of this letter is in the register, which end 
in the middle of it: hence the dating clause is lacking.) To Amato, vicar 
general of the Patrimony of St. Peter in Tuscany. 

The vicar-general has summoned the castellan (together with his brother) 
and notary of Latera® to his court on a charge of taking a hawk from Later, 
He is now informed that they sent the bird to the chamberlain at his (Theo- 
deric’s) request, therefore no action is to be taken against them. Moreover the 
hawk is such a rotten one that Theoderic has put it in prison (‘eundem astorum 
propter sua demerita in nostro carcere teneamus’) ! 


1 Mt. xii. 34. 

2 This bishop was elected in 1296 and on 20 May of that year received permission 
from the pope to borrow not more than 1,000 marks. In July 1296 he borrowed that 
amount from the Mozziof Florence (Registres de Boniface VIII, nn. 1070, 1105, 1188). Hepaid 
the pope and cardinals 1,500 florins for servitia communa in 1296 and in 1297 was trying 
to find bankers in London to convey another 200 pounds to the Curia (Lunt, op. cit, 
i. 244). It is not clear how the prior of the Augustinians at Haverfordwest was involved 
in the matter of the bishop’s indebtedness and excommunication. 

3 Province of Viterbo. 
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The Episcopate of Thomas Bekynton, bishop 
of Bath and Wells, 1443-1465 


by ARNOLD F. JUDD 


Prebendary of Shalford in Wells Cathedral and Rector of Beckington, Somerset 





homas of Bekynton, the son of a weaver,” a famous churchman of 

the fifteenth century, was born about 1390 at Beckington, a village 

three miles north of Frome in the county of Somerset. He was 
admitted to Winchester College under the election of 1403, proceeded to 
New College, Oxford, on 24 June 1406, was elected a fellow 25 June 
1408, admitted B.C.L. in 1414 or 1415 and incepted D.C.L. in 1418. He 
resigned his fellowship in November 1420 in order to become chancellor 
of duke Humphrey of Gloucester until he became secretary to king 
Henry VI in 1437. He was ordained sub-deacon on 20 December 1421, 
and priest on 18 September 1423 at Salisbury on the title of his benefice 
of Sutton Courtney.* Preferments rapidly followed, the most important 
being the archdeaconry of Buckingham to which he was collated on 
15 October 1424.5 From that date he would be summoned to attend 
Convocation and he acted as prolocutor at the sessions in November 
1433, 1434. and May 1438 (session 28 April to 18 October 1438, with 
prorogation).® He was Dean of the Arches in 1422 (possibly earlier) and it 
is most likely that he carried on up to 1433 when in October he became 
Official and remained in that office until April 1438.’ Thus for nearly five 
years he held simultaneously the two most important offices of Prolocutor 
and Official of the Court of Canterbury, having for nearly eleven years 
been Dean of the Arches. He was thus a member of the Lower House 


1] am grateful to Dr. R. L. Storey of the Public Record Office for reading this 
article and for valuable suggestions. 

2 Ttineraria Symonis Simeonis et Willelmi de Worcestre, ed. Nasmith, Cambridge 1778, 
286; Official Correspondence of Thomas Bekynton, ed. G. Williams, Rolls Series, London 
1872, ii. 324. 

8 Reg. Fleming, Linc. xvi., fo. 177. 

4 Register of Henry Chichele, 1414-43, ed. E. F. Jacob, iv (Canterbury and York Society, 
1947), 357. His ordination as deacon so far has not come to light. 

‘Tbid., iii. 330, in the king’s gift at this time in virtue of the temporalities of the see 
of Lincoln in his hands. 

‘Tbid., iii. 246, 266. 

"Tbid., i. Ixxxvii (note) and iii. 245, 265. 

8 Wilkins’s Concilia, iii. 407, 409 and Reg. Chic., iii. 86, 162. It is very difficult to fix 
with any certainty the dates of his appointment as Dean of the Arches: see I. J. Churchill, 
Canterbury Administration, London 1933, ii. 238, 240, 245 (note); Reg. Chic. i. lxxxvii note, 
and iii, 245, 265. 
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of Convocation from 1422 to 1443, when on becoming a bishop he ceased 
to be archdeacon of Buckingham. He was present in 1423 and 1425 at the 
heresy trials of William Taylor and William Russell, which have come 
to be regarded in Dr. E. F. Jacob’s words as ‘classic revelations of the 
strength of unorthodox opinion’: in these processes he was closely 
associated with William Lyndwood. 

At intervals during these years Bekynton was a member of the embassies 
to France, in 1432 to negotiate a treaty of peace between the king of 
England and Charles de Valois the dauphin; in 1439 with cardinal 
Beaufort’s important mission to Calais; and on 5 June 1442 with the 
embassy to John IV, comte d’Armagnac, in order to arrange a marriage 
for Henry VI with one of the count’s three daughters.* The discussions 
proved fruitless and Bekynton arrived back at Falmouth on 10 Februay 
1443 to resume his work at the Signet Office to which he had been 
appointed in 1437, having probably severed his connexion with the duke 
of Gloucester after July 1433, when for a rising churchman association 
with him cannot have promised much! 

The years at the Signet Office, ‘more important under Bekynton than 
at any other time during the reign’, reveal the future bishop at the height 
of his powers. 

There is interesting evidence that, apart from his legal work, Bekynton 
had for a long time before the Congress of Arras been engaged in making 
himself an authority in matters of ‘foreign policy’, with special reference 
to the English case against France as well as against Scotland, and had 
collated documents dealing with even the early days of the Hundred 
Years’ War. As the fruit of this expertise he was in a position to writea 
learned treatise entitled De jure regum Anglorum ad regnum Franciae, and to 
play a conspicuous part in the propaganda of the time.® 

Bekynton’s tenure of the office is notable also for his introduction o 
humane values into official correspondence. More than any other person 
he disentangled diplomatic correspondence from the medieval tradition 
of the Cursus and for the language of diplomacy was the chief ornament 
of his day. 

As the king’s confidant and adviser Bekynton proved himself indis 


1 [bid., cxxix—cxliv: James Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation, London 1908-13, 
i. 127-62. 

2 For Bekynton’s Journal, see Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. N. H. 
Nicolas, 1835, v. 334-407, and chronological abstract xiii-xxx: on the Embassy, ibid, 
preface xxxiii-Ixxxi. For the Embassy to Guienne see, A Journal by one of the suite of 
Thomas Bekynton, ed. N. H. Nicolas, London 1828; Corr. ii. 177-244; P. and O. of th 
Privy Council, v. xcv—cxx. 

3 The Anglo-French Negotiations at Bruges, 1374-77, ed. E. Perroy, (Camden Miscel- 
lany, xix), London 1952, v—viii. A great deal of research is necessary before a true 
estimate of his work as secretary can be made, especially on the following MSS.: British 
Museum, Cotton Tiberius B. xii; and Harleian 861 and 4763; Lambeth 211; and 
Bodleian, Ashmole 789 and 1114 (xi). J. Otway-Ruthven, The King’s Secretary and th 
Signet Office in the fifteenth century, Cambridge 1939. 

4R. Weiss, Humanism in England during the fifteenth century, Oxford 1941, 74, 753 
N. Denholm-Young, Collected Papers on Medieval Subjects, Oxford 1946, 26-8. 
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THE EPISCOPATE OF THOMAS BEKYNTON 


pensable in the help he was able to give him in his educational projects 
and chiefly in the preparations for the foundation of Eton College, 
Bekynton’s familiarity with Winchester College proving invaluable. On 
18 July 1443 he was promoted from the office of Secretary to that of the 
Keeper of the Privy Seal; he thus became, after the chancellor and 
treasurer, a Chief officer of state. His advancement to a bishopric inevit- 
ably followed, the see of Bath and Wells having been vacated on Stafford’s 
translation to Canterbury. 

At the time of his appointment Bekynton held the following prefer- 
ments: rectory of Sutton Courtney, Berks., archdeaconry of Buckingham, 
prebend of Stillington in York, and of Bedwin in Salisbury, canonry of 
Lichfield and prebend of Longdon, the mastership of St. Katherine’s 
Hospital, London, canonry of St. Paul’s, London and prebend of Holburn, 
prebend of Dulcote in Wells, prebend of Calton in Exeter Castle, all of 
which he vacated. 

His consecration took place in the old collegiate church of the Blessed 
Mary of Eton on the Feast of St. Edward the Confessor, 13 October 1443 
and on the same day the bishop celebrated his first mass as bishop in the 
new church, not as yet half built, under a tent at the altar, erected directly 
over the place where king Henry VI had laid the first stone.? 

So far Bekynton’s career had followed the pattern of the clerks, 
university trained, normally with a legal degree (generally in utroque) who 
possessed the qualities which it was the object of Wykeham’s and Henry 
VI’s foundations to foster and multiply and were thus ready to enter the 
royal service, men like Kemp, Stafford, Moleyns and Lyndwood, in close 
touch with king and archbishop and frequently employed on diplomatic 
missions. The fact that Professor David Knowles believes that Stafford’s 
successor was even more than himself the perfect type of political prelate 
arouses Our Curiosity as to what kind of bishop will emerge when Bekynton 
has to turn his back on a career so predominantly secular and take up, at 
fifty-three years of age, his duties as pastor gregis dominicit sibt commissi; 
although his training in canon law and experience in the court of Canter- 
bury would have served him in good stead. 

He did not arrive in his diocese until 29 March 1444, having resigned 
the Privy Seal on 11 February, the early entries in the register being dated 


1In the Introductions to the Correspondence and the Register there are no references to 
Bekynton’s ordination as sub-deacon or priest. The following corrections and additions 
should be made to his preferments. He vacated the rectory of St. Leonard’s, Hastings 
inJuly 1421, (New College, Lib. Alb., fos. 69, 244); D.N.B. is incorrect. He was rector 
of Bishop’s Hatfield, Herts., 22 October 1423 until October 1424 and canon of Penk- 
tidge, alias Brenthall, 10 October 1424 (Reg. Chic., i. 329). He was collated to the 
prebend of Henfield on 15 October 1438, vac. 1443 (Sussex Records, iv. 200); prebend of 
Stillington in York, 23 June 1435 until 1443 (Reg. J. Kempe, York xix, fos. 15, 50): 
canon of Lichfield and prebend of Longdon, 20 August 1436, vac. 1443 (Reg. Heyworth, 
fos. 64, 70): prebend of Calton in Exeter Castle, 13 December 1441, vac. 1443 (Reg. 
Lay, Exeter, i. 267, 281). I am indebted to Dr. Rose Graham and Mr. A. B. Emden, M.A., 
for their help. 

* Register of Thomas Bekynton, 1443-65, ed. H. C. Maxwell-Lyte and M. C. B. Dawes 
(Somerset Record Society), 1934-5. First entry and Corr. i. cxix, cxx. 
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from the bishop’s inn, in London. Within a week of his consecration Johy 
Bernard was appointed vicar-general for one year and John Storthway, 
LL.B., his principal official, on 19 October 1443! and William Fulford 
LL.B., commissary-general and official of the bishop’s peculiar jurisdiction 
on 30 October.” As both Storthwayt and Fulford had held their office 
under Stafford continuity was maintained. 

The administration of his diocese thus conformed to the norm) 
pattern of the fifteenth century, with its staff of officers and series ¢ 
courts; ‘the bishop’s duties were for the most part carried out by his vicar. 
general, a suffragan supplied the spiritual offices; an official presided jy 
the consistory court; various other officers—registrars, sequestraton, 
rural deans and apparitors—each had their allotted tasks; and in additin 
to these were the sub-ordinate jurisdictions of the archdeacons, usually 
exercised by deputies ... the system also had a continuity due to th 
development of an ecclesiastical “permanent civil service”, a grea 
convenience to absentee bishops’.® 

Of his familia the chancellor was one of the most constant member: 
to this office he appointed John Storthwayt, as we have seen. On 2 Auguy 
1445 Robert Stillington LL.D.* is in possession, to be succeeded on 17 Ju 
1455 by Hugh Sugar, LL.D.,° who continued until 29 October 14, 
These three men were all graduates in law, a common feature which 
emphasises the nature of their duties; while Stillington was to play a grea 
part in the central administration of his time, the other two were unknown 
outside their own diocese. 

Assisting the chancellor in the main legal business was the second 
regular member of the familia—the registrar, who bore the responsibility 
for the management of the bishop’s correspondence. In the later middk 
ages bishop’s registrars in the conduct of their work relied to a grea 
extent on formularies, the forms of ecclesiastical letters having for som 
time past become stereotyped.® 

In the consistory court of the peculiar jurisdiction of Chard, Wellington 
and Chew, the following were appointed registrars: Thomas Dawnce, 
8 November 1443, John Lewis, 2 January 1452 and in Wells a simila 
commission was granted to Benet ap Howel on 24 December 1443.” 

On 20 June 1445 William Langton was acting as the registrar of the 
bishop’s chancery and on 1 October 1449 William North, LL.B., whom 
28 August 1451 was acting in conjunction with John Touker, the mos 
notable of Bekynton’s registrars, who three years later at a heresy trial 0 
5 November 1454 is described as the bishop’s registrar and scribe of th 
acts. On 22 April 1460 Bekynton made a grant of land in Wells to hi 
‘servant’ John Touker and Joan his wife and Juliana, their daughter a 
their survivor. In spite of an irregularity from the point of view of cano 
law Touker, although married, remained registrar. 


1 Reg., 3. 2 Tbid., 4. 

3 Register of Thomas Langley, ed. R. L. Storey (Surtees Society, 1956), i. xii. 

4 Reg., 137. 5 Ibid., 926, 1619. 

® Reg. Langley, i. xxxiv. ? Reg., 10, 627, 19, 121, 454, 593, 898. 
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THE EPISCOPATE OF THOMAS BEKYNTON 


The greater part, however, of a bishop’s work, by the beginning of the 
ffteenth century, in view of his frequent absences, was delegated to his 
vicar-general; the appointment was not a permanent one but was made 
ssneed demanded. John Bernard, bachelor of decretals, was appointed 
pincipal official on 5 October 1445 in place of John Storthwayt. Bernard 
became, as we have seen, vicar-general in 1443, continuing to act in 
44, 1445, 1449, 1451, 1453 and, with William Fulford, in 1457." 
Another office of importance was that of the commissary-general, to which 
William Fulford was appointed on 30 October 1444.” John Stokes, LL.B., 
who was commissary-general and official from 5 October 1445 until 
16 October 1461, was another prominent figure.* He was succeeded by 
Robert Hurst, LL.B., a Wykehamist and fellow of New College, Oxford, 
ad a canon of Wells with the prebend of Combe xiv. On 11 October 
1462 he was appointed commissary-general and served until 24 February 
1464.4 
During his episcopate Bekynton was assisted by two suffragans, James 
Blakedon, bishop of Achonry in the province of Tuam (1442-52) trans- 
lated to Bangor, 4 April 1453, and towards the end of his episcopate by 
John Valens, an Augustinian canon of Blythburgh, titular bishop of 
Tenos, who succeeded Blakedon on 17 October 1459. Both of them were 
rwarded by Bekynton, Blakedon being instituted to the mastership of 
the hospital of St. Katherine, Bedminster on 11 October 1452 and Valens 
to the mastership of the hospital of St. John Baptist at Wells on 27 August 
1462.5 

The bishop’s visiting staff consisted of the three archdeacons of Wells, 
Bath and Taunton, as now, save that the area visited by the cathedral 
dergy and by the abbot of Glastonbury, is now included in the ancient 
archdeaconries. Under the archdeacons were the deans of the twelve 
deaneries and the jurisdictions of the city of Wells and of Glastonbury. 
for his archdeacons Bekynton appointed Andrew Holes, LL.D., to Wells, 
Holes and Robert Stillington, LL.D., to Taunton and William Sprevor, 
LL.D., Hugh Sugar, LL.D., and Richard Lichfield, LL.D., to Bath.® 

For nearly twenty-one years Bekynton was a bishop and of these his 
itinerary shows that just over seven were spent outside his diocese, 
mainly at his inn in London or at his manor of Dogmersfield in Hamp- 
shire, at both of which ordinations were held. In the aggregate seven years 
isa long time but very moderate according to the convention of the age. 
The fact that he resigned the office of Privy Seal in February 1444 did not 

1 Reg., 16, 30, 93, 400, 576, 744, 1065. 

*Tbid., 4. For the duties of the commissary-general in the province and diocese of 
Canterbury see Churchill, i. 55-9 and 574. 

5 Tbid., 168, 1401. 4 Ibid., 1459, 1556. 

5 See Churchill, i. 270 note, ii. 139: Reg., 16, 690, 1253, 1651. 

6 Wells: A. Holes, collated 24 October 1449; Richard Owen, 1465 (died same year). 
Taunton: Adam Moleyns, LL.D. 1440; A. Holes, 13 February 1446; R. Stillington (the 
future bishop), 20 April 1450. Bath: Thomas Warde, 1427; William Sprevor, LL.D., 


10 December 1449; H. Sugar (alias Norris) 26 February 1459; Richard Lichfield, 
§ June 1460. 
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exempt him from public duties. As a bishop he was a peer of the reap 
and had to attend parliaments and the great Council. But prominence; 
politics was short-lived and having resigned the Privy Seal he yg 
appointed a member of the privy council and sat regularly until the ey 
of 1445; after that, rarely. He continued to attend parliament as in dy 
bound and on five occasions as a trier of petitions until 1453.1 Bishops wk 
were appointed for this duty were in a special category: it was an indig. 
tion of their political standing, i.e., that they were esteemed for their py 
political experience and probably also because they were still member; 
the privy council. In 1454 he was attending that body during the king; 
insanity. Although his political career ended for all practical purposes: 
1445, his last recorded visit to London was in July 1461, after an abseng 
of seven years, and to Dogmersfield in January 1458. 

Bekynton’s later years must have been saddened by the reverses ani 
deposition of his kind patron and friend, king Henry VI. The fact, hoy. 
ever, that the licence to exempt him from attendance at councils an 
parliaments on account of his age and infirmities, granted in 1452 hj 
Henry, was renewed by Edward IV, is an indication that Bekynton wa 
not out of favour with the new dynasty.? 

In Somerset his favourite manors were Wookey and Banwell where th 
longest part of his time was spent, with occasional visits to Evercreech ant 
Wiveliscombe.? 

Normally, it has been said, while in his diocese a bishop resided notin 
his palace in the cathedral city, where his presence was not a source df 
content to the cathedral authorities, but in one of his country house, 
This is hardly true of Bekynton who stayed very frequently at Wells but 
for short periods only in the early years of his reign, moving out as soon 
as possible to Banwell or Wookey. But of the last three years of his lif 
two were spent at the palace at Wells where he died. Here he could be sur 
of the gratitude both of the cathedral chapter and of the citizens, thank 
to the generosity of his benefactions. He was one of the great episcopal 
builders and his buildings are a subject for special treatment but any 
account of his episcopate must recall his additions to the palace and the 
noble gateways, particularly the famous Chain Gate and the restoration 
of the Vicars’ Close which was made possible by his will. The city was alw 
indebted to him for its water supply. These princely gifts and the tomb he 
caused to be erected in the cathedral are to-day the memorial of hi 
munificence. The revenues of the see in his time amounted to £2078.! 

It is interesting to compare Bekynton’s conduct in respect of his 

1 Attendances at Parliament: Westminster, 25 February 1445, (Rot. Parl., v. 66, 67); 
Bury St. Edmund’s, 10 February 1447, (ibid., 128, 129); Westminster, 12 February 
1449, prorogued to Winchester from 7 May (ibid., 143); Westminster, 6 November 
1450 (ibid., 210); Reading, 6 March 1453 (ibid., 227). 

2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-52 (18 June 1452), 558; 1461-7 (12 July 1461), 18. 

5 For the episcopal manors, see Reg. Drokensford, ed. bishop E. Hobhouse (Somerset 
Record Society, 1887), 313. A. Hamilton Thompson, The English Clergy and their organisi 


tions in the later Middle Ages, Oxford 1947, 45. 
4 Wells Cathedral : its foundation, history and statutes, ed. H. E. Reynolds, Leeds 1881, 69, 
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primary episcopal duty with the other occupants of the see in that century. 
from 1407 till 1424 Nicholas Bubwith was bishop and although he was 
away from the diocese in 1408 and at Constance in 1415, 1416 and 1417 
and on other occasions in London, there were 38 ordinations, 13 taken by 
himself and 425 priests were ordained. In the register of bishop Stafford 
1425-43), 67 ordinations are recorded, 18 of which were held by the 
bishop himself: the number of priests ordained was 708. Bekynton’s 
behaviour compares most favourably with his successor, Robert Stilling- 
jon (1466-91), of whom it may be safely said that he never saw any of the 
andidates for Holy Orders in his diocese and knew nothing about them. 
There were however 125 general ordinations in Somerset, mostly at 
Wells, and all were taken by his four suffragans who served in succession. 
During Richard Fox’s brief tenure of the see (1492-94) there were 9 
odinations, all taken by Thomas Cornish, bishop of Tenos. The priests 
odained were 93. During Oliver King’s episcopate of more than eight 
years (1496-1503) there were 74 ordinations, but he himself never held 
ageneral ordination, relying chiefly on Thomas Cornish who had held 
oe on behalf of Stillington in 1486. The priests ordained numbered 260.1 

The days for ordinations conformed to the general usage, the four 
Ember Saturdays, the fifth Saturday of Lent (Sitzentes Saturday) and 
Holy Saturday. There were however only 14 ordinations on Sitientes 
Saturday and from time to time an ordination was held for only a very 
mall number, for convenience, at one of the bishop’s manors. The average 
number of ordinations a year was between six and seven. 

During his episcopate, 509 priests were ordained. Amongst the 
odinands 37 were fellows of colleges and included 1 acolyte, 4 subdeacons, 
jdeacons and 27 priests. Of these 23 were Wykehamists. The remaining 14 
camefrom the following colleges, Balliol (2), Merton (4), Oriel (3), University 
(1), All Souls (4). The total number of ‘religious’ was 241, of whom 180 
came from the religious houses within the diocese, the remaining 61 from 
neighbouring dioceses. The numbers are as follows: 


Bath and Wells diocese: Athelney (Benedictine), 7; Barlinch 
(Augustinian), 6; Bath (Benedictine), 19; Bruton (Augustinian), 12; 
Cleeve (Cistercian), 11; Farleigh (Cluniac), 3; Glastonbury (Benedic- 
tine), 39; Hinton (Carthusian), 2; Keynsham (Augustinian), 11; 
Montacute (Cluniac), 7; Muchelney (Benedictine), 8; Stavordale 
(Augustinian), 3; Taunton (Augustinian), 15; Witham (Carthusian), 6; 
Woodspring (Augustinian), 5; Stoke-under-Hamdon (secular college), 
1; St. John B, Hospital, Bath, 1; St. John B. Hospital, Bridgwater, 9; 
St. John B. Hospital, Wells, 3; Franciscan Friars of Bridgwater, 9; 
Dominican Friars of Ilchester, 3. 

Other dioceses: Bristol (Augustinian, Worcester diocese), 11; 
Forde (Cistercian, Salisbury diocese), 3; Hartland (Augustinian, 
1 Reg. N. Bubwith, ed. T. S. Holmes, S.R.S., xxix; Reg. F. Stafford (not yet trans- 


cribed); Regs. Stillington and Fox, ed. H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, S.R.S., lii; Regs. King and 
Hadrian, ed. H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, S.R.S., liv. 
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Exeter diocese), 2; Launceston (Augustinian, Exeter diocese), »: 
Malmesbury (Benedictine, Salisbury diocese), 1; Sherborne (Benedic. 
tine, Salisbury diocese), 1; Stanley (Cistercian, Salisbury diocese), ;; 
Tewkesbury (Benedictine, Worcester diocese), 1; Hospital of St. Mark! 
Bristol, 2; Dominican Friars of Bristol, 11; Franciscan Friars of Bristol, 
11; Austin Friars of Bristol, 2; Dominican Friars of Cardiff, Llandaff 
diocese, 1; Franciscan Friars of Dorchester, Salisbury diocese, }; 
Dominican Friars of Exeter, 2; Dominican Friars of Salisbury, 2: 
Dominican Friar of Winchester, 1. 


But the great majority were for parochial or chantry work in the 
diocese. The average number of deacons and priests ordained annually 
was between forty-five and fifty, the total population being probably 
barely one-tenth of what it is to-day. The last five years of his episcopate 
show a remarkable increase, for which there is no very obvious reason, 
the annual average being sixty-five. Certainly there does not seem to 
have been any lack of candidates for Holy Orders during the fifteenth 
century. 

The episcopate of Bekynton? marks a surprising exception to what wa 
elsewhere becoming the rule, for the bishop celebrated no less than g 
out of 138 recorded ordinations in person, 7 in Wells cathedral, the rest 
in his palace chapel and oratory, and with three exceptions at Taunton, 
at his manors of Banwell, Dogmersfield and Wookey and his inn in 
London. Here he held six ordinations from 13 March 1445 until 
February 1453. At the first one (Sztientes Saturday) nine received order, 
At four of the remainder one was ordained and two at the other. At 
Dogmersfield there were 15 ordinations, the first being on 8 December 
1444, the last on 31 March 1453. On 20 February 1445 nineteen received 
orders (a Saturday of the four seasons), on 8 April 1447 (Holy Saturday) 
twenty, and on 12 April 1449 (Holy Saturday) fourteen. At the remainder 
the numbers were very small: at six there were only 4 or less. Of 46 held 
by the two suffragans, James, bishop of Achonry (subsequently of Bangor) 
took 14 and John, bishop of Tenos? 32; 19 were held in the older Lady 
chapel by the cloister, 8 in the Lady chapel at the east end of the cathedral 
church, 2 in the other chapels of the church, 13 in St. Cuthbert’s, and 1 in 
St. John’s Hospital at Wells, 1 at Taunton and 1 at Wookey, while the 
bishop of Achonry held one ordination at Bath. 

The number of chaplains (parochial, chantry, anniversary and stiper- 
diary) given in a schedule in connexion with taxation of clergy on 25 
January 1450 was 258.4 


1 Bristol, St. Mark Bonhommes or Gaunt’s Hospital, was administered by St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, Bristol, until 1232 when it became independent: M. D. Knowle 
and R. N. Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses, England and Wales, London 1953, 258 and 
reference to Dr. Rose Graham in V. C. H. 

2 A. Hamilton Thompson, op. cit., 204-6. 

3 A title subsequently to be held by Thomas Cornish, who lived to act as suffragan 
for the notorious absentee bishop, Hadrian de Castello (1504-18), having served 
Bekynton, Stillington, Fox and King. 4 Reg., 486. 
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The register contains 26 references to the granting of indulgences, 
usually of forty days, for various purposes, e.g., for repairs of chapels, 
bridges and roadways, and of a hundred days for prayers for the expulsion 
of the Saracens and for the restoration of the king’s health. But, curiously, 
no reference is made in the register to an order by the bishop in 1446 
requiring clergy to exhort their parishioners to become members of the 
brotherhood of St. Andrew and to contribute to the upkeep of the fabric 
of the cathedral church. Indulgences of forty days were promised to those 
who contributed. ? 

There appears little evidence of much heretical opinion in the diocese, 
but in 1449 Bekynton appointed John Stokes, canon of Wells and John 
Austell, LL.B., commissioners to make full enquiry into any cases of 
suspected heresy and to report to him.* The only specific reference to 
Lollardy comes in a charge given by the bishop in 14564 to Nicholas 
St. Loo, sheriff of Somerset and Dorset, requesting him to assist in its 
suppression. Three cases are recorded of judicial action being taken and, 
as a result of an order from Lambeth in 1458, a warning was given that the 
possessors of any writings of Reginald Pecock, bishop of Chichester, were 
to be ordered to surrender them under penalty of the greater excom- 
munication.°® 

Bekynton’s dealings with the monastic houses afford a typical illustra- 
tion that the great days of the monasteries had passed and that the 
cloistral life was melting into the common world. In a brief Indian summer 
of prosperity for the nobility, shared too by the monasteries, the splendour 
of their buildings contrasted most unfavourably with the lukewarmness of 
the life within. The worst offenders were the Austin canons; ‘taken as a 
whole, they were by the fifteenth century the least fervent, the worst 
disciplined and the most decayed of all the religious houses’.* This verdict 
is fully born out in Bekynton’s register by the accounts of the canons’ 
houses at Keynsham, Bruton and Taunton. Very little of the visitation 
was undertaken in person by the bishop who was called away by royal 
summons, hindered ‘by arduous business’, or prevented by ill-health or 
old age. As typical may be cited the case of the abbey of Keynsham. In 
June 1447 the abbot and convent were cited to visitation, report having 
reached the highest in the realm, and even the king, that the abbey was 
the scene of wilful homicide, mutilation, perjury and other fearful crimes 
while the canons wandered about or quarrelled among themselves. A 
fortnight later, however, the bishop deputed his vicar-general, John 
Bernard, to visit.” No record survives. 

Two years later (27 August 1449) there is another citation, and again 
after a lapse of another two years yet another commission is sent, and this 

1 Tbid., 629, 861, git. 

2 Wells MSS., ii. 675. 3 Reg., 455- 

4 Tbid., 1019. 

5 Thid., 458, 898, 1276, 1134 (Pecock is called Reynold in the entry). 

6M. D. Knowles, The Religious Orders in England, Cambridge 1955, il. 361. 

7 Reg., 278, 279. 
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time their injunctions have been preserved. They are the same in almoy 
every particular as those issued to Taunton by the bishop a month before: 
those to Bruton in the following year are of the same model, and, taken 
together with a second and still longer set given to Keynsham in 145), 
enable us to gauge the condition of the canons’ houses. At all of them there 
is extreme irresponsibility on the part of the superior; the canons frequent 
houses in the town; there are suspect women visitors, and undue familiar. 
ity between groups designated as ‘senior’ and ‘junior’ canons, the latter 
being apparently in training in the house and not in orders. The canons 
have private rooms, which at Keynsham are noted as places of nocturnal 
drinking and song; opportunities for gossip and intrigues, and the extent 
to which the privacy of enclosure had vanished may be seen in the 
injunction that canons are not to entertain women in their rooms without 
explicit permission. At Bruton the injunctions, precise as they were, were 
unobserved. A similar lack of success accompanied the bishop’s efforts to 
get rid of prior Richard of Bruton earlier in his reign. 

No injunctions survive for the more important houses of Glastonbury 
and Bath, but Muchelney and Athelney, visited by Bekynton in 1455, 
received long sets, in great part identical with the others.1 For Bekynton’s 
relations with the famous abbey of Glastonbury we are dependent on the 
Correspondence,” although there is an entry in the register, dated 18 July 
1445, Stating that owing to the enforced absence of the bishop the visitation 
which had already begun should be prorogued until the Wednesday after 
14. September.* Nicholas Frome was about ninety years old when Bekynton 
was promoted to the see and had been abbot for thirty-five years; he died 
in 1456, about a hundred years of age. In 1408 he had been almoner and 
‘for the peace and quiet of the house’ was transferred to St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, whence he eventually returned to be elected abbot in 1420! 
As the years passed he did not become less ‘difficult’ and in his old age 
his behaviour exasperated Bekynton, whose letters reveal his severity and 
determination. It is hard to justify the bishop’s vigour in taunting an old 
man of ninety and rating him as though he were a schoolboy in disgrace. 
The abbot is blinded by passion and the blindness of his eyes, which he 
regrets, has clearly extended to his mind! The main subject under dispute 
was the usual contention that the abbot and convent were exempt from 
episcopal jurisdiction, aggravated by the fact that at the end of the 
twelfth century bishop Savaric had annexed the abbey to the see of Wells, 
and, while the arrangement had been of short duration and the rights of 
the abbey had been again restored, the general position was that of an 
armed truce. Appeal was made to the pope, who empowered the cardinal- 
archbishop of York (Kemp) to summon the abbot and examine the 


1 Reg., 578 (Taunton), 586 (Keynsham), 654 (Bruton), 957 (Keynsham), 936 
(Muchelney), 937 (Athelney), 1131, 1159, 174, 176, 186. M. D. Knowles, op. cit., 216, 
217, for the summary of the visitations. See also article by M. D. Knowles, ‘English 
monastic life in the later Middle Ages’, in History, xxxix (1954), 135- 

2 Corr., i. 258-63. 

3 Reg., 133. 4 Ibid., 1792. 
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charges made against him, particularly those of alienating monastic 
property and adhering to the pope’s adversaries. Being satisfied however 
of Frome’s loyalty the commission was revoked and bulls were issued far 
less favourable to Bekynton. 

All his life the bishop had shown the keenest interest in humanist 
studies and had many friends among the scholars of his time, particularly 
at the Roman Curia, from whom he received gifts of their books. It was 
natural that the decent tradition of scholarship encouraged by bishop 
Ralph of Shrewsbury (1329-63) in the cathedral church should be main- 
tained by his successor. Bekynton collated 56 clerks to prebends, of whom 
the doctors numbered 14 while 22 had degrees in law or arts: fifteen had 
been ordained in the diocese. The standard of the vicars-choral was not 
s high; indeed, stringent disciplinary statutes were drawn up by the 
bishop in order to check their worldliness and luxury. The rules, on the 
other hand, for the government of the choir school at Wells throw light 
on the thoroughness of Bekynton’s work and the pastoral care and sym- 
pathy which clearly inspired his administration. “The choristers’ statutes 
are in many ways a more striking monument to the character and great- 
ness of Bishop Thomas Bekynton than all the buildings erected by his 
munificence in the Close at Wells’. 

The cathedral chapter played an important part in the diocesan 
administration and its personnel reflected Bekynton’s well known parti- 
ality for Wykehamists, several of whom he preferred to canonries. The 
three most conspicuous were Andrew Holes (successively archdeacon of 
Taunton and Wells and in 1450 Keeper of the Privy Seal); Thomas 
Chaundler, a native of Wells, warden of Winchester and New College 
and chancellor of the University of Oxford, 1457-61; and Hugh Sugar, 
treasurer of the cathedral. Of Chaundler it has been said that ‘in his 
extant letters to bishop Bekynton he writes perhaps better Latin prose 
than any that has been known in England since the twelfth century’ but 
‘fever a writer deserves to be called long-winded it is Thomas Chaundler’.? 
He was the author of a sacred drama in four acts containing fourteen 
tinted drawings, which include one of Chaundler himself presenting his 
book to Bekynton and another of William of Wykeham and his friends. 
The latter portrays among others Bekynton and his intimate friends Holes, 
Chaundler and Sugar. Outside the diocese Holes, at Rome and Florence, 
and Chaundler, at Oxford, were well known as humanist scholars. In the 
diocese they did practically nothing. In contrast to them Hugh Sugar was 
an indefatigable member of the bishop’s familia, one of the mainstays of 
the administration, charged with countless jobs, an invaluable person. 
Other Wykehamist canons were Nicholas Upton, LL.B., John Morton, 
D.D., Thomas Marsh, LL.B., and Robert Hurst, LL.B., who frequently 

1‘Ordinances and statutes of the cathedral church of Wells’ 98-109; statutes for 
the vicars-choral, 139-49, in Dean Cosyn and Wells Cathedral Miscellanea, ed. Dom Aelred 
Watkin, O.S.B., Somerset Record Society, 1941. 


® The Chaundler Manuscripts, ed. M. R. James, The Roxburghe Club, London 1916, 4. 
The New College MS., Bodleian 288, is referred to in this book. See also Corr., i. xiii. 
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served on ad hoc commissions, of which there were on an average aboy; 
four a year. Other outstanding figures in the chapter were Robert Stilling. 
ton, Bekynton’s successor, Thomas Boleyn, precentor, a member of th 
family which produced the famous Anne, Nicholas Close, afterwarj 
bishop of Carlisle and of Coventry and Lichfield and, most interesting of 
all, Thomas Gascoigne, the author of Liber Veritatis and chancellor of th 
University of Oxford. 

With regard to the provision of aliens the only one to be collated wa 
the anglicised Spaniard, Vincent Clement, an unscrupulous intriguer an¢ 
a collector for the papal Camera. He accumulated a vast fortune an( 
numerous benefices, receiving from Bekynton the canonry and prebend 
of Combe VI on 15 January 1445.1 

The relation of the bishop to the canons was amicable enough, but 
shortly after he became bishop Bekynton was involved in a tiresom 
dispute concerning the appointment to the deanery which had fallen 
vacant on the death, on 25 March 1446, of John Forest who had been» 
blind and decrepit as to have needed a co-adjutor.* Four days later king 
Henry VI wrote to the bishop urging him to use his influence with the 
canons to appoint John de la Bere, an ambitious man of good family, who 
is described by a contemporary canon of Wells as ‘very worldly and 
carnal’ and almost ignorant of the rudiments of Latin. This schemer had 
obtained from the pope, Eugenius IV, in May 1443, a bull specifically 
sanctioning the appointment of de la Bere to a deanery or other major 
dignity at Wells, Lincoln or Exeter and suspending any statutes or 
privileges of the church of Wells from taking effect. This was a ‘provision’ 
of the most scandalous type and entirely illegal. A long battle was waged 
but all that can be said here is that the canons of Wells came out of the 
business best. They stood their ground with dignity and determination, 
and the same may be said of the lords of the Council, who were not pre 
pared to see the law of England set aside by anybody. 

Nicholas Carent—queen Margaret’s secretary—was eventually elected 
on 22 August 1446 and died 3 May 1467. He does not appear to have been 
an outstanding person but was useful in serving from time to time on 
various ad hoc commissions for the bishop. He held the benefices oi 
Shepton Mallet and Huntspill together with his deanery. In March 145 
he was severely rebuked by the bishop for his continual absence from the 
diocese. * 

It is now possible to form some estimate of the kind of bishop that 
emerged after the long years of service at the centre of government. That 
Bekynton was an absentee bishop in his first years cannot be denied, 
though with the exception of his inability through absence to visit the 
monasteries it cannot be said that the diocese suffered. Of the thorough: 
ness of his pastoral supervision the register provides ample evidence, but 
with regard to his relations with the parochial clergy, apart from his 

1 Reg., 80; Weiss, op. cit., 75-77; E. J. Mitchell, John Tiptoft, London 1938, 91-3. 

2 Reg., ii. xliv—xlvii. 3 Reg., 496, 830. 
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THE EPISCOPATE OF THOMAS BEKYNTON 


persistent efforts to raise the intellectual standard, we are not enlightened. 
He himself was a typically orthodox ecclesiastic and a papalist, though 
asfar as his personal religion is concerned he completely eludes us. The 
ame tact that enabled him so easily to pass from the service of the duke 
of Gloucester to serve under cardinal Beaufort is displayed in his diocese, 
and his determination as a diplomat is reflected in his dealings with two 
arrogant dukes of Somerset and with William Millington, a provocative 
provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Occasionally in his letters we are able to penetrate behind the fagade 
of the official and conventional to the man himself. The circle of his 
intimate friends was very small, composed almost exclusively of Wyke- 
hamists and scholars, but in their society he disclosed his true self as a 
man deeply interested in humanist studies, susceptible of affection and 
loyalty and quite ready to indulge in light-hearted humour. He was a 
man of straightforward simplicity of mind, of strong feelings without any 
pretensions to superior sanctity who could be mercilessly severe to those 
who provoked his wrath on either public or private grounds. He found it 
hard to suffer fools gladly and was no respecter of persons. He lived his 
life in the ‘proud style’ of the medieval bishops, gratifying his aesthetic 
taste in his buildings at Wells where he is still remembered as a munificent 
benefactor. All his life he had shown a prodigious capacity for work; the 
last entry of the register, on the day of his death, records his manumission 
ofa bondman of the manor of Wells; he was at work to the end. He was 
aman of deep loyalties, to king Henry VI, to archbishop Chichele, to 
Eton College, to Humphrey duke of Gloucester and above all to William 
of Wykeham and the colleges at Winchester and Oxford, where the 
foundations of his career were laid. Bekynton’s life and work can best be 
understood as affording a notable example of the important part played 
at that time by the lawyer-ecclesiastics, the significance of whose careers 
has not as yet been fully recognised.?* 


1Corr., ii. 340-2 and 157-74. 
2E. F. Jacob, Essays in the Conciliar Epoch, Manchester 1953, 184. 
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t. George’s Chapel in Windsor Castle has, from its foundation, been 

closely associated with the Sovereigns of England, and, through the 

Order of the Garter, with many of their most distinguished servants, 
Yet the history of the Chapel has seldom received treatment in any detail 
by church historians; as an exempt peculiar it has doubtless seemed too 
far removed from the main currents of ecclesiastical life. St. George's 
Chapel, however, has led, in whatever isolation from its province, a life 
of its own that has been of particularly marked vigour in the realms of 
music and theology. The members of the college serving St. George's, 
moreover, have had a direct influence on the life of the nation, whether 
as ministers of the crown or prominent civil servants, as royal tutors, or as 
personal advisers to the Sovereign. St. George’s Chapel, in fact, may have 
played a far greater part in the life of both Church and State than hasas 
yet been generally realised, and within the last twenty years a group of 
local historians has undertaken studies in the records of the Chapel, the 
interim conclusions of which already go some distance towards substanti- 
ating such a claim.? 

Until this century the most important work on the history of St. 
George’s was the chapter of some fifty pages included by Elias Ashmole 
in his Institution, Laws and Ceremonies of the most Noble Order of the Garter, 
published in 1672. To this day these fifty pages remain the only general 
account of value which deals with foundation, administration, endow- 
ments and privileges. Inaccurate in some details, Ashmole yet gives an 
invaluable description of the Chapel and of what he calls ‘those many 
pompous Solemnities of the most noble Order of the Garter exhibited 
within its Walls’.® 

From 1672 to 1913 certain local historians added material of an 

1 A lecture given at the Annual Meeting of the Canterbury and York Society at 
King’s College, London, on 6 December 1956. 

2 The work of this group received much help and encouragement from the late 
Professor A. Hamilton Thompson, whose own research into the history of secular 
colleges has provided valuable material for the interpretation of St. George’s history. 
Cf. especially his ‘Notes on Colleges of Secular Canons’, Archaeological Journal, \xxiv 
(1901), 139-239, and his ‘English College of Chantry Priests’, Transactions of Ecclesio- 
logical Society, New Series, i, pt. 2, (1943), 89-108. 

3 Op. cit., 127. 
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CHAPTER ADMINISTRATION AND ARCHIVES AT WINDSOR 


qnnalistic type,t but much of this merely repeated Ashmole. Then, as the 
result of prolonged work in the Windsor Chapter Muniment Room, and 
also in the Public Record Office, Sir William St. John Hope published 
his magisterial architectural history, Windsor Castle,* of which not the least 
important section is devoted to the Chapel and its precincts. This is a 
definitive work on the fabric up to the mid-nineteenth century, although 
onone major point, the dating of the various parts of the Chapel structure, 
aud on a few minor details, Hope’s conclusions are now undergoing 
revision. * 

There remains the life that went on within this large and majestic 
puilding. To the study of this a small group of scholars turned their 
attention in 1936, pre-eminent amongst whom were the late Dr. S. L. 
QOllard and the late Dr. E. H. Fellowes, then canon and minor canon of 
Windsor respectively. The records at Windsor were resorted to and, as a 
result, a series of historical monographs is now appearing under the 
auspices of the Dean and Chapter. Besides five volumes devoted respect- 
ively to the Plate, the Inventories,® the Woodwork, ® the Parish Registers’ 
and the Monuments of the Chapel® there has appeared an invaluable 
quartet of volumes of fasti, of the Dean and Canons by Dr. S. L. Ollard?; 
and of the Military Knights,!° the Knights of the Garter" (so far as their 
sall-plates are concerned), the Minor Canons,!? and the Organists,1? 
all by Dr. E. H. Fellowes. Finally, a start on modern lines has been made 
on the sort of comprehensive, systematic history attempted three centuries 
ago by Ashmole. In her St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 1348-1416: a Study 
in Early Collegiate Administration,\* Miss A. K. B. Roberts (now Mrs. Evans) 
has given a definitive account of the administration of the chapel in the 
first seventy years of its existence. 

Miss Roberts began by considering the foundation of the chapel by 
Edward III in 1348, and, incidentally, by disposing of a long-established 
legend that still appears in books of reference. Ashmole regarded Edward 

1Notably R. R. Tighe and J. E. Davis in Annals of Windsor (1858). 

* Two vols, and plates (1913). 


3Cf. A. C. Deane, ‘Sir Reginald Bray’, Report of the Society of the Friends of St. George’s 
(1943), 16-17, and M. F. Bond, ‘The Crucifix Badges of St. George’s Chapel’, ibid. 
(1954), 8-15 

FE. Alfred Jones, The Plate of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle (1939). This and all 
other Windsor Monographs are published by Oxley and Son (Windsor) Ltd., 4 High 
§t., Windsor. 

’ M. F. Bond, The Inventories of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 1384-1667 (1947). 

6M. R. James, The Woodwork of the Choir (first published, 1933, re-issued with 
photographic supplement, 1955). 

1E. H. Fellowes and E. R. Poyser, The Baptism, Marriage and Burial Registers of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor (1957). 

§ Shelagh M. Bond, The Monuments of St. George’s Chapel (in the press). 

* Fasti Wyndesorienses: the Deans and Canons of St. George’s Chapel (1950). 

10 The Military Knights of Windsor, 1352-1944 (1944). 

1 The Knights of the Garter, 1348-1939 (1939). 
| a Vicars or Minor Canons of His Majesty’s free Chapel of St. George in Windsor Castle 
194 

8 Organists and Masters of the Choristers of St. George’s Chapel in Windsor Castle (1939). 

18 (1947). Cited below as Roberts, Admin. 
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IIT’s college as a re-foundation, remarking that ‘King Henry the First, a 
he had erected a Chappel within the Castle, so did he therein found , 
College for eight Canons’.* But, in fact, there was no college; a varying 
number of chaplains served the king in his castle chapel. In 1348 Edward 
III bestowed some of the new prebends on the chaplains then in office, 
but there was no corporate continuity.” 

Yet clearly there was a certain continuity of purpose. Under Edward 
III, ‘Edward of Windsor’, Windsor became the settled home of the 
Sovereign, who had himself been christened within its walls. Much of the 
castle he re-built, and the establishment of a greater ecclesiastical founda. 
tion within it was a natural and suitable development, parallel to what 
had taken place in many other royal castles. Edward himself, in the 
foundation patent of 6 August 1348, gave as his sole object, ut in capelly 
predicta cultu latiori Divint Nominis gloria exaltetur. In this way the King’ 
own salvation might be made the surer, quia bona est negotio per quam 
transitoria declinantur et aeterna felici commercio subrogantur.* 

St. George’s at Windsor was, in fact, a twin foundation to another 
palace college, the royal free chapel of St. Stephen at Westminster, St. 
Stephen’s was founded on the same day in 1348, by Letters Patent* which 
contained a preamble almost identical with that of the Windsor patent, 
Thereafter, until the dissolution of St. Stephen’s in 1547, the two founda. 
tions shared not only a very similar constitution, and identical corpora for 
the prebends, but often the same members of chapter, from the time of 
William Mulsho, King’s Chamberlain of Receipt, who held prebends in 
both colleges under Edward III, to that of the eminent pluralist, Richard 
Sampson, Henry VIII’s ambassador in Spain, who was dean of Windsor, 
dean of St. Stephen’s and dean of the Chapel Royal, and held as wel 
several other prebends and livings.*® 

St. George’s Chapel, indeed, immediately became, in 1348, a home 
and a source of income for many eminent clerks in the royal service, who 
could pass easily at Windsor as at Westminster from attendance in choir 
to attendance at court. A rough check of canons installed at Windsor 
between 1348 and 1536 reveals the presence of at least 18 king’s clerks or 
secretaries, as well as a chancellor of the exchequer, a chamberlain of the 
exchequer, 3 keepers of the wardrobe, 5 masters of the rolls, 3 clerks of 
the parliaments, and a lord president of Wales, not to mention that 
eminent royal servant, Thomas Wolsey, who was canon at Windsor from 
1511 to 1514, and envisaged transforming the lady chapel there into his 
own tomb and chantry.® The tradition did not die at the Reformation. 

1 Op. cit., 152. 
2 Tbid. 

3 The patent is printed in Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum (1846), vi, pt. ili, 1354-5; 
cf. Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1348-50, 144. 

4 Mon., vi, pt. ili, 1349-50. Cf. A. Hamilton Thompson, Arch. 7., 1xxxiv (1907), 191. 
5S. L. Ollard, Deans and Canons, 40. 
6 See the lists in Ollard, op. cit., 162. The six hundred short biographies in Dr. 


Ollard’s Deans and Canons provide a remarkable picture of members of a college distin- 
guished for service both of Church and of State. 
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Dean John Robinson was Lord Privy Seal to queen Anne and her pleni- 
potentiary at Utrecht," and dean Wellesley was generally recognised to 
be queen Victoria’s closest confidant for many years, and an important 
intermediary in affairs of both Church and State.? 

Yet St. George’s was not merely to be one more, if the greatest, of the 
astle colleges of the Middle Ages. It was linked in a somewhat obscure 
but very real way with the Order of the Garter. The relation of these two 
entemporary foundations is obscure, because nowhere in the chapel’s 
fuundation patent or statutes, nor in any later emendations, is there any 
mention of the Order, nor has the Order exercised direct jurisdiction over 
the college. St. George’s Chapel has, however, always functioned as the 
chapel of the Order. The original band of knights had their stalls in the 
dd chapel of the college, and, ever since, their ‘pompous Solemnities’ 
have had their home at St. George’s. Dean, canons and other officers of 
the college are enumerated in the Statutes of the Order as members of 
the knightly foundation; all were given mantles of the Order to wear, and 
ther a canon or the dean has served as registrarius of the Order.* Above 
all, the college has always supported a company of old soldiers, Poor 
Knights as they were originally called, Military Knights as they have 
ince become, who have regularly attended the services in choir, and have 
been deemed to represent the inevitably absent Knights of the Garter. The 
fundation at Windsor was thus threefold in purpose: to minister to ihe 
castle community, to endow in some degree the king’s service, and to 
provide a home and focus for the life of the premier order of chivalry. 

The foundation of the college finally approved by the pope, and 
instituted by the statutes promulgated on 30 November 1350, consisted 
of a warden (later called dean) and 12 other secular canons, 13 priest 
vicars, 4 clerks, 6 choristers, a virger and 26 poor knights.* The total of 
13 prebends—maintained until the nineteenth century—places Windsor 
in an intermediate class of college, from the point of view of size. At 
Chichester there were 31 prebends, as there were at St. Paul’s; at Here- 
ford there were 33, and at York 36; whilst even less well-known colleges 
not serving cathedrals might have a larger establishment, as for example, 
the college at Abergwili with 22 canons.® Yet Windsor’s relatively modest 
dimensions may have proved a blessing; St. George’s College became a 
compact manageable body, and as endowments increased, one with 
adequate, or, indeed, more than adequate, resources to maintain a resident 
body of canons of high ability. 

The foundation also profited from two other characteristics. First, it 
had detailed and carefully drawn statutes. It had, perhaps, come on to the 
scene sufficiently late in the era of medieval foundations to be able to 

1Tbid., 50. 2 Ibid., 54. 

$ Cf. Statutes of the Order of the Garter, printed in Ashmole, op. cit., Appendix. 

4 The Statutes of the College have not been published. The original text is lost, but 
later copies survive at Windsor. See Windsor Records, xi. D.20 and iv. B.1. 

5Cf. M. D. Knowles and R. N. Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses, England and 
Wales (1953), passim. 
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benefit from mistakes elsewhere, and, as will be seen, the statutes provided 
with marked emphasis for continuous residence, and for a balanced anj 
well-constructed scheme of administration. Secondly, the college was on 
of the last medieval colleges of the old non-specialised cathedral type. | 
might be suggested that Windsor escaped, perhaps, by a few years, from 
being the type of college of chantry priests that was to receive short shrif 
at the Reformation.! 

At first St. George’s was wealthy only in the intention of the founder, 
Edward III had contemplated endowing Windsor with property to 
ensure an income of £1000 a year. By the end of his reign the college 
had gained 11 churches, 2 manors, a grant of 100 marks a year from the 
fee farm of Northampton,’ and a few minor grants such as the 1200 red 
herrings which came annually from Yarmouth, it was said, as a penance 
for an unpunished murder there. The total income of the chapel 
amounted to £520 in 1393-4, rising to a maximum—so far as surviving 
accounts show—of £769 in 1415-16. In 1406-7 a loan was needed to meet 
expenses; in that and the following year the canons received no dividends 
at all and even the chapel offerings had to be used to pay current expenses} 
But then the tide turned. In 1421 the college was granted the spiritualities 
of the alien priory of Ogbourne by John, duke of Bedford,® thus gaining 
some 12 more churches, 29 portions, 7 pensions, and the prebend of 
Ogbourne within the church of Salisbury. Windsor’s total income had 
risen to £965 in 1438-9, but still fluctuated considerably, to figures as low 
as £650 in 1430-1, and £520 in 1461-2.’ 

Dynastic rivalries seem to have been responsible for the eventual 
fulfilment of Edward III’s original intentions. Henry VI had done little 
to aid Windsor, devoting instead much of his resources to his own college 
a mile across the river at Eton. Edward IV, two years after his accession, 
procured the union of Eton college with St. George’s Chapel, after having 
granted away elsewhere much of the Eton property. The resulting outcry 
reached to Rome, and Edward was ultimately compelled to restore 
independence to Eton in 1467.8 Instead, a different plan was evolved. In 
1473 Edward undertook the erection of a completely new fabric a 

1 A, Hamilton Thompson, op. cit., 196, where, however, he points out that chantry 
colleges deserved well of the Church if only for being, once more, communities d 
resident priests, as the earlier colleges had very often failed to be. 

2 Mon., vi. pt. ili, 1354-5. 

3.§. M. Bond, ‘Northampton and St. George’s Chapel, Windsor’, Northamptonshin 
Past and Present, ii. (1955); 37-9: 

4 A general survey of the properties of St. George’s Chapel, together with a list d 
grants, is given by the present writer in the Introduction to J. N. Dalton, The Man 
scripts of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle (1957), xvii—xxvii. 

5 Roberts, Admin., 14-46, 112, 243. The Chapel offerings had been granted by 
Richard II to the residentiaries in recompense for the burden of hospitality when th: 
court was at Windsor: ibid., 80. 

6 Original grant, dated 3 December 1421, W.R. x. 4. 1; confirmation on 21 Jul 
1422, Cal. Pat. R., 1416-22, 441-2. 

7 Treasurer’s Rolls, W.R. xv. 34, 39, 37 and 49. 


8 The rather complicated history of the attempted suppression of Eton College i 
summarised in the Victoria County History, Buckinghamshire, ii. 167-70. 
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CHAPTER ADMINISTRATION AND ARCHIVES AT WINDSOR 


Windsor,! leaving the relatively cramped thirteenth-century chapel to 
grve as a lady chapel for the new structure. 

In 1475 the present chapel began to rise; by 1483 the whole choir and 
ansepts had been constructed, together with new lodgings for the 
ninistri infertores abutting on the west wall of the castle. To endow what 
was in fact a re-foundation of the college, accompanied as it was by a 
charter of incorporation and a similar act of parliament, Edward bestowed 
on the college some 8 churches, 14 manors, the hospital of St. Anthony, 
2 priories, and many separate lands besides annexing the deanery of 
the Royal Free Chapel of Wolverhampton to that of Windsor.? Some of 
this endowment was never enjoyed, some was lost under Henry VIII, to 
whom the college was forced to grant lands valued at £160.* Windsor, 
however, suffered no permanent loss: Henry VIII following the example 
of Edward IV, resolved to be buried in St. George’s, and, in accordance 
with the terms of his will,* grant was made to the college on 7 October 
1547 of a further rich group of properties, consisting mainly of rectories 
and tithes in Devon and Cornwall.® These were reckoned in the Valor to 
be worth £661, and at improved rents at the time of grant to be worth 
£$12.6 This property was administered separately by the college as the 
New Dotation, and a second Steward for it was appointed annually. 
{160 of this grant was allocated as equivalent for lands ceded to Henry 
VIII by the college, and became part of the Old Dotation. The total 
anual income, which had stood at £1396 in 1535, had now risen to over 
{2000.7 Windsor became the third richest ecclesiastical foundation in 
England, and, apart from the interregnum of the Commonwealth, 
administered these properties continuously until they were conveyed to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 1867 in return for an annual grant 
of £14,600. 

Besides wealth, St. George’s was possessed of extensive privileges. The 
college had been granted by Clement VI on 12 February 1351 exemption 
fom ordinary ecclesiastical jurisdiction and was taken into immediate 
papal protection on the payment of 1 mark annually to the camera.’ The 
right of patronage of the deanery and of the canonries was reserved to 
the Crown®: institution and installation of a dean was by royal mandamus 
toa resident canon; of a new canon by the dean.” Visitation, as in other 
royal free chapels, was by the Lord Chancellor,“ and each canon and dean 

1 The patent appointing Richard Beauchamp as Master and Surveyor of the Works 
was dated 19 February 14.73; printed in Hope, op. cit., i. 238. 

* Cf. Dalton, op. cit., xviii. 3 Ashmole, op. cit., 172. 

‘Tighe and Davis, op. cit., i. 553-7. 

5 Cal. Pat. R., 1547-8, 149-50. 

§ Ashmole, op. cit., 173. 

Cf. the contemporary estimate by John Stow printed in Hope, op. cit., i. 281.’ 

® Roberts, Admin., 49; Ashmole, op. cit., Appendix. 

* College Statutes, §§ 1, 9. 

10 Thid., § 9. 

1 Tbid., Preamble. At some periods, as in the seventeenth century, the Chancellor 


was not only the potential Visitor, but also the guide and counsellor of the chapter on 
many details of college life, notably in cases of discipline. 
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had power of appeal from the chapter to the Chancellor.’ Temporj 
privileges included exemption from payment of ecclesiastical tenths fy 
their churches (though this was often challenged), freedom for the colleg 
itself from secular taxation, and quittance of all fees in Chancery: 
Windsor, indeed, had acquired near-independence as well as wealth. 

The government of this new foundation was securely placed in th 
hands of the chapter—that is of the dean and twelve other canon 
Officers played a relatively subordinate part; except for the dean the 
were elected annually* and changed frequently, sometimes annually; 
None had, therefore, the chance to establish any very considerab 
imperium in imperio. All major decisions, moreover, were of the chapter 
and interim action by canons was liable to review and occasionally 
disavowal by the chapter. Chapter was supposed by statute to meet daily 
after prime,® though meetings for business were probably weekly at fiy, 
and in later centuries varied from a mere five or six times a year, to the 
forty or more meetings customary, rather surprisingly, in the eighteenth 
century. Two General Chapters were held each year, one on the morroy 
of All Souls, the other on the Monday after quasi modo. At the November 
chapter the annual audit took place; at Easter a half-year’s review d 
account. At each General Chapter, and at other specially summoned 
chapters, all matters of importance were dealt with.* The medieval power 
of Chapter survived and seemed even more formidable in the modem 
period, forcing, for instance, Charles II to withdraw from an apparent 
interference in their affairs,? and provoking George IV to ask Lor 
Liverpool to tell him ‘in the most scrupulous manner, what real powe 
the King has over the Dean and Chapter of Windsor, for a more offensive 
and troublesome set of individuals to the King personally it is impossible 
to imagine’.® 

The head of this powerful, if on occasions difficult, chapter was the 
dean. Appointed for life by patent, exercising primary ecclesiasticd 
jurisdiction and cure of souls within the college, and register of the Orde 
of the Garter, the dean was pre-eminent both in dignity and authority, 
His influence was increased by his relatively continuous residence- 
unlike the canons, he was fined half a mark for each day’s absence abovt 
the fifteen days of absence granted him in each quarter.® 

Conflict between dean and canons perhaps was inevitable. It occurrt 
sporadically, beginning in the time of William Mugge, who was accusel 


1 Tbid. 

2 These and other privileges are noted in Roberts, Admin., 47-9; cf. especially the 
‘Charter of Liberties’ of 6 March 1353, Calendar of Charter Rolls, 1341-1417, 127-3, 
131-2. 

3 College Statutes, §§ 37, 38. 

4 The statistics given in Roberts, Admin., 50, are paralleled in the modern period 
when most canons held major office at some time during their canonry. 

5 College Statutes, § 24. 6 Tbid., §§ 41, 44. 

7 He commissioned the duke of Lauderdale to assure the Chapter that he, the kin 
‘hath not at all medled nor will he hereafter interpose’ in a dispute concerning th 
rectory of Great Haseley (W.R. vi. B.3; rev., p. 25). 

8 Quoted by Ollard, op. cit., 53n. ® College Statutes, §§ 7, 2. 
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CHAPTER ADMINISTRATION AND ARCHIVES AT WINDSOR 


in 1378 of appropriating fines and salaries to his own use. His successor, 
Walter Almeley, abused his statutory position by summoning canons 
fore him for punishment without consulting Chapter.? By 1432 John 
jnndel, the dean, who had accompanied Henry V as his chaplain to 
\gincourt,* was pursuing the independent direction of affairs still further. 
The Visitor, archbishop Kempe warned him to bridle his tongue, and, 
iefore action, to hear the counsels and advice of the canons ‘lovingly, 
ntiently and kindly, and having so heard them, to study to conform 
iimself thereunto’.* The advice was not always followed, and in the post- 
Reformation period disputes broke out under the more forceful deans, 
uch as William Day in Elizabeth I’s reign,® or Gregory Hascard in 
Charles II’s,* or when the chapter numbered amongst them antiquaries 
tilled in the interpretation of statutes and injunctions. 

In day to day collegiate business, immediate authority rested with the 
ree other principal officers of the chapter—Treasurer, Steward and 
Pecentor. These were elected annually and each was paid a fee of £5. 
Of the three, the Treasurer was undoubtedly the most important. He 
was certainly a busier person than the quasi-Sacrist type of Treasurer 
yhom Miss Edwards describes in many secular cathedral colleges.? With 
me exceptions to be mentioned, he received the income of the chapel, 
which had been collected by the Steward, and then paid all salaries, 
apenses and charges of central administration.* In addition he held 
ustody of ornaments and vestments, relics and other sacred treasure, 
ktting out by indenture to the precentor equipment for the services of 
the coming year.® 

The Steward’s main concern was with the receipt of college revenues*°— 
though from the fifteenth century onwards he made some small payments 
timself. In addition he exercised a general supervision of all the collegiate 
properties beyond the castle walls. Aided by Stewards, and Clerks of the 
Manorial Courts he held court, received revenue and cared for the estates. 
Most of these, however, were let out to farm." The local manors of Iver 
and Craswell were for long managed directly, and, as Miss Roberts has 
noted, were farmed in a conservative way, with no commutation at 
Craswell, and not a great deal at Iver. Attempts of villeins to evade their 
ustomary services were firmly punished. The direct management of 
states acquired later, such as Leighton Buzzard and Bassetsbury has 
yet to be studied, but the whole trend in the fifteenth century was towards 
the leasing of the dependent properties. By statute, leases were to be for 


1 Foedera, iv. 50. 

"Cal. Pat. R., 1381-5, 498; Cal. Close R., 1381-5, 463, 484. 

§Ollard, op. cit., 29-30. 

‘Kempe’s Injunction (W.R. xi. D.7), §§ 2, 5. 

5 Ollard, op. cit., 44. 

*Tbid., 49. 

"In her English Secular Cathedrals in the Middle Ages (1949), 220-6. 

® College Statutes, § 38. 

* Ibid. 

” Thid. 11 Roberts, Admin., 207-15. 
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five years,’ but in the mid-fifteenth century they were granted for 1y 
20 or 30 years.” Eventually in 1604 James I conceded the right to leay 
for 21 years, and for 40 years in the case of town properties.* This at any 
rate encouraged lessees to look after their properties, even if it aly 
enriched the existing chapter by high fines, at the expense of succeeding 
chapters. Insufficient work, however, has yet been done on the collegiai 
leasing to determine whether the general weakness and short-sightednes 
which have been observed in post-Reformation leasing of episcopal anj 
capitular estates prevailed at Windsor.* 

The responsibility of the Chapter for the appropriated churchs 
varied with the individual ordination of the vicarages. In general, the 
Steward was responsible for the extraordinary and irregular burdens of 
the churches, such as procurations to archbishop and pope, for whateye 
taxation could not be avoided by plea of privilege, and for repair of 
chancels and vicarages. Many of these burdens were, however, passed on 
to the farmer of the church, and Miss Roberts’s conclusion is that collegi 
ate liabilities were not heavy, and that the farmers’ rents were in the main 
sheer profit. The Steward’s chief responsibility, in fact, was to secur 
regularity of payment from the farmer.® 

The third officer, the Precentor, has always at Windsor been a canon 
and a dignitary, and, as in other foundations, his department has been 
‘more distinct and compact’ than the others.6 The normal duties of 
keeping the chapel in good order and of supervising the services went on 
at Windsor as elsewhere’7—and the precentor had a pleasing side-line in 
organising the making and sale of home-made wine.’ With the aid of the 
Succentor (now the Organist) the Precentor from the fifteenth centuy 
onwards kept the register of attendances and Windsor, perhaps, is unique 
in preserving two such registers from the Middle Ages.® The Precento 
made direct payments himself for chapel expenses, although he had to 
account to the Treasurer monthly for these, after 1393, and at all times, 
to pay over to him the surplus.” 

A survey of these three departments, those of the Treasurer, the 
Steward and the Precentor, reveals one obvious feature. With the few 
exceptions indicated, the main expenditure and income of the chapel 
was under the direct control of the Treasurer. He himself was unde 
careful supervision by Chapter. In this, as in other ways, Windsor was very 
much the product of the later Middle Ages, when some sort of simplified 


1 College Statutes, § 45. 

2 Roberts, Admin., 143-4. 

3 Tbid., 145. 

4 Cf. C. Hill, Economic Problems of the Church (1956), passim. 

5 Roberts, Admin., 165-71. 

® College Statutes, § 37. 

? Cf. extracts from Precentors’ Rolls printed in Bond, Inventories, 84-102, 122-4), 
158-65, 220-36. 

8 Roberts, Admin., 84. 

® For October 1384—-May 1386 (W.R. v. B.1) and June 1468-July 1479 (W.R.¥. 
B.2). 
10 See the survey of the Precentor’s department in Roberts, Admin., 80-98. 
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yntral control of finance was increasingly seen to be vital if confusion and 
atravagance were to be avoided. 

The whole of this elaborate and costly establishment existed for a 
ingle ultimate purpose: the common celebration of the divine cult. The 
uestion may now be asked: was this purpose adequately fulfilled or was 
Windsor like so many other colleges, in Dr. Hamilton Thompson’s words, 
me with a corporate life ‘little more than nominal’ ?? 

Residence at Windsor was deemed to consist of attendance at either 
natins or high mass or vespers and compline, daily. Whilst the dean was 
gecifically allowed 60 days absence in the year, none was allowed to the 
gher canons, although the statutes clearly envisage that continuous 
rsidence throughout the year would not be observed by all. A minimum 
was in fact provided, the strict or greater residence of 21 days,? when 
ustom demanded the canon’s presence at all three principal services 
ach day. Then in 1478 legatine authority bestowed on each canon 
days of non-residence in every term, i.e., 56 days in the year.* Lord 
Chancellor Hatton in 1590 further increased this to 182 days of absence, 
and the chapter by act and sealed indenture of 3 November 1592, enlarged 
this to ‘six whole months and three and twenty days’.® So eventually 
rsidence came to mean a mere 160 days.’ A pessimistic canon, Dr. Evans, 
prophesied in 1662 the consequent failure of the whole collegiate idea; 
‘the King’s free Chappel’ he lamented ‘might in time bee abandoned 
thorough non-residence to bats and oules’.8 Yet at no time was anything 
 parlous remotely likely. 

The earliest attendance register surviving, that for October 1384- 
May 1386,° shows that the number of canons in residence varied between 
jand 12 daily, and that in 10 out of the 16 months, 8 or more canons 
wsided.!° The opening sheets of the second attendance register show a still 
more remarkable record, when from June 1468 to October 1470, it was 
normal for the dean and 10 of the 12 canons to be resident. There is a 
‘ight falling off later. Thus for the year October 1473 to October 1474, 
the total days residence for each stall are, in descending order, 365, 365, 
365, 365, 263, 213, 197, 156, 145, 74, 57, 13, with the dean residing only 
on 23 days. Canons seldom resident in one year might, however, be 
asiduous in another. Thus John Coryngdon resided only 13 times in 
1473-4, but resided from 15 January 1476 to 19 February 1477, with 

1A, Hamilton Thompson, The English Clergy (1947), 99- 

* College Statutes, § 20. 

5 Roberts, Admin., 109. 

‘Ibid., 9. 

Frere, Visitation Articles, iii. (1910), 248-9. 

Op. cit., 251, where however the ‘great residence’ is defined as 21 days together 
with four days in every quarter as heretofore hath been used’. 

’The conditions laid down by the Chancellor were that ‘a competent number 
were resident, and that ‘in her Majesties aboad ..., and installation of any of the 
Order there, the more part of you be present’. (Op. cit., 249). 

®W.R. iv. B.17, p. 74. 


*W.R. v. B.1. 
10 Roberts, Admin., 9, n. 2. 
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only 31 days absence. The average number of canons in residence and 
therefore, in choir daily, was about 7.1 

In a more recent period somewhat similar standards are apparent, 
Thus between October 1667 and October 1668, the dean resided 151 
days in the year, the other canons in descending order, 351, 350, 240, 219, 
177, 135, 96, 78, 72 and 72 days. This represents a daily average of§ 
canons out of 12, with assiduous attendance from 3 canons, amongst whon 
fittingly was Dr. Evans. In 1685-6 the daily average rose again to 7, with 
Dr. Scott and the famous polymath Isaac Vossius each residing every day 
in the year. Attendance in Chapter was less remarkable, however. h 
1667-8 canons’ attendances out of a possible 29 were 28, 22, 20, 18, 15, 
14, 8, 8, 6, 4, 2 and 2, respectively, with the dean presiding on y 
occasions. 

It may be suggested that there were several cogent reasons for the lac 
of any consistent group of non-resident canons. The most obvious of thes 
is that at Windsor emoluments largely depended on residence. The 
prebend of each canon was a mere 40s., but once the minimum residence 
described had been performed, canons received considerable further 
revenue, and that largely in proportion to their further residence. They 
received dividends from the surplus of the year (after a proportion had 
been placed in a reserve fund for unexpected collegiate expenses). They 
also received obit distributions, offerings from the Knights of the Garter, 
and various payments in money and kind, together with their quotidian 
—1s. a day for attendance in choir.® In these ways residence might increas 
a canon’s emoluments from 40s. to £30 or more. The canon’s portion in 
the Valor is reckoned as £51, whilst Dr. Evans noted that in 1567 canom 
who performed their residence had received £142 each, and that after 
1660 a resident canon might earn well over £179 a year. 

Secondly, Windsor became the favoured home of a high proportion d 
even the most pluralist canons. The houses in the cloisters were main- 
tained until the mid-fifteenth century at the common charge, and there. 
after grants were frequently made for repairs.5 The houses varied in size, 
and the canons habitually shifted round on the death of a colleague, a 
otherwise in Ashmole’s words ‘it might bee the Lott of the junior to live 
as it were in a palace, and the senior of all to be shutt up in a box his 
whole lifetime’. On the whole, however, the houses were comfortable, 
wonderfully situated on the cliff above the Thames. Canons who wet 
deans or bishops elsewhere returned when possible to Windsor and often 
chose to be buried there. Thus Ralph Brideoake, dean of Salisbury and 
bishop of Chichester in the seventeenth century chose his relatively smal 


1W.R. v. B.2. 

2 W.R. v. B.3. 

3 College Statutes, §§ 2, 20. 

4 W.R. iv. B.16, rev., 38. 

5 Roberts, Admin., 112-13. 

6 Note made by Ashmole in one of his notebooks (Bodleian Library, Ashmole MSS, 
No. 1124, f. 156 v.), quoted, Roberts, Admin., 113. 
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Windsor lodging as his principal home. His body now reposes in the 
chapel under a magnificent baroque tomb. 

Thirdly, at Windsor the canons were not only at home; they were at 
wurt. The sovereign might pass many months in the year there, and the 
anons and their dependants would from time to time be entertained at 
tis table and have frequent audience. When nobility and Knights of the 
Garter came to the castle, the canons became the hosts of many of them, 
orto be more accurate, their landlords, for the cloisters took in paying 
mests. No country parsonage or distant cathedral close could provide so 
interesting a life. And, finally, a less secular motive for residence at 
Windsor should be added. The chapel in the fifteenth century, in the 
gventeenth century and at many other periods has been outstanding for 
its tradition of music, liturgy and worship. To this tradition the canons 
themselves could make substantial contributions, as did John Aleyn in 
the fourteenth century, that notable pair, Nicholas Sturgeon and Thomas 
Danet in the fifteenth!, and in the twentieth that learned minor-canon 
the late Dr. Edmund Fellowes. Whatever the secular attractions of Wind- 
wr, the purely ecclesiastical were no less great. 

There is, of course, another side to the picture. The canons were until 
the mid-nineteenth century, mainly pluralist. Residence at Windsor, 
therefore, involved absence elsewhere. Until 1435 canons needed per- 
mission for absence from their benefices; then a papal bull granted general 
licence for absence from benefices if the canons resided at St. George’s, 
ad their benefices then could be farmed to anyone, even to laymen.? 
tis to be feared that many members of the chapter did as dean Hobart, 
vicar of Wantage from 1828 to 1846, who was said to have appeared 
twice a year with his carpet bag at the Bear Inn at Wantage, to have 
received his tithes, and then to have returned to Windsor ‘without leaving 
tither his carpet bag or his blessing behind’.® 

John Stow, the chronicler and antiquary of Elizabeth I’s reign, in the 
frst known description of the castle, speaks of the ‘fyve Companies’ which 
srved the Chapel, the ‘Canons (whereof the deane is one), peticanons, 
Clerks, queristers, and the knyghtes’ besides ‘theyr officers and Chantrie 
prests, preachers and a Reader.’* Of these five ‘Companies’ it is not 
possible to pursue here at length the history of the four subordinate to the 
Company of Canons. From recent work done on their history four impor- 
tant features emerge. 

First, none of these ‘Companies’ was incorporated. All were subject to 
the direct discipline of the chapter, and were an integral part of the 
college, although in 1905 control of the knights was transferred to the 
Governor of the Castle.® 

1 Ollard, op. cit., 14-15; C. F. Simkins, ‘St. George’s Music in the Fifteenth Century’, 
Friends of St. George’s Report (1950), 11-16. 

* Roberts, Admin., 114. 

5 The Bristol Times, December 1847, quoted by S. L. Ollard in Friends’ Report 
(1945), 10. 4 Quoted in Hope, op. cit., i. 281. 

5 By Letters Patent, dated 31 May 1905; see Fellowes, Military Knights, lii. 
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Secondly, the college was notable for its pre-Reformation develop. 
ment of an order of minor canons. These begin to appear about 1500 as 
an order superior to the statutory priest-vicars, and, according to Dr, 
Fellowes, in direct imitation of the minor canons of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the only other establishment in Europe where such an order seems to 
have existed.’ From 1563 onwards 7 minor canons were regularly ' 
appointed, although in the last hundred years their number has pn.- 
gressively been reduced to 3.2 A Royal Injunction in 1547 decreed that | 
no more priest-vicars were to be appointed, and the higher order gradu- 
ally replaced the lower.? 

Thirdly, although the chantry element in the original foundation was 
not very noticeable, from 1482 onwards some 7 chantries were founded in 
the new building, each of one or two priests. These priests were subject 
to discipline by chapter, and on Sundays and feast days they joined in 
collegiate processions and high masses,> but in many ways they led an 
independent life. James Denton, canon 1509-33, stigmatised this life as 
‘wandering and unquiet’, and founded ‘Denton’s Commons’ in which 
they could lead a corporate life together with the lay clerks.* The chantries 
at Windsor were not suppressed at the Reformation,’ and the last chantry 
priest died only in 1614, though by then the office had become a sinecure. 

Finally, the element in the collegiate life unique to Windsor, that of 
the knights ‘fallen on poverty’ had never been fully established in the 
Middle Ages—indeed there were never more than 3 knights at a time.’ 
The New Dotation was bestowed on condition 13 were maintained; and 
eventually on 30 August 1559 the Royal Foundation was set up of 13 
knights.® A further 5, the Lower Foundation, appeared as the result of 
bequests in the seventeenth century,!® and eventually in 1919 the two 
foundations were amalgamated." There are now 13 knights; they have 
exchanged their title of ‘poor’ for that of ‘military’, and their garter 
mantle for a uniform designed by William IV; but they still perform their 
original function of attending the collegiate services as the representatives 
of the Knights of the Garter. 

Thus far, at least, the work already achieved on Windsor administra- 
tion can fairly take us. In conclusion it may be of use to comment on the 


1 Fellowes, Minor Canons, 14. 

2 Ibid., 30, r12n. 

3 Ibid., 16-21. 

4 Duchess of Exeter’s (1482); Edward IV’s (1483); Thomas Passhe’s (1494); Lord 
Hastings’s (1503); Lord Herbert’s [the Beaufort] (1506) ; Christopher Urswick’s (1507); 
John Oxenbridge’s (1522). 

5 Cf. Duchess of Exeter’s Chantry foundation deed, 20 April 1482: W.R. xv. 58, 7; 
§ 13, printed in Friends’ Report (1941), 11. 

® Hope, op. cit., ii. 512. 

? They were expressly excepted from the provisions of the Act 1 Edw. VI, c. 14, 
by § xv. 

8 Fellowes, Military Knights, xxi. 

® Ibid., xxix, xxxii; Statutes printed in Ashmole, op. cit., Appendix. 

10 Fellowes, Military Knights, xxxvii-xxxix. 

11 By Act, 9 & 10 Geo. V, c. 115. 
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develop. records themselves, to be made more generally known and accessible by 
1500 as| the publication this year of Canon J. N. Dalton’s detailed catalogue. 


> to Dr, 


These records are kept in the treasury or aerary? at Windsor, a re- 


thedra]_ | markable room especially built for the documentary and other treasure of 
seems to | the college in 1353-5. The documents have been preserved there un- 


egularly | 


has pro- 


disturbed for some six centuries, and many of them have been kept 
continuously for five centuries in a great wall-press of oak made for them 
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| their archival history is witnessed to by the large number of important 


early seals* which still survive in almost ‘mint’ condition, and by the 
series of marginalia and other jottings in the cartularies where hands from 
the fifteenth to the twentieth centuries are intermixed. 

Of the three main classes of records in the Aerary: Act Books, Account 
Rolls and Records of the Properties, the most important, the Act Books, 
are unfortunately the most defective. Although notes have been preserved 
concerning medieval registers of chapter acts, the series surviving begins 
only in 1596. From then onwards these registers form the starting point 
for practically every type of research. In them may be found appoint- 
ments of officers, orders for repair of fabric and other properties, arrange- 
ments for services, the hearing of disputes, appointments to livings and 
leasing of properties. It is much to be hoped that a printed edition of these 
registers will one day be undertaken. 

In the absence of the earlier Act Books, the history of medieval 
administration depends mainly on the extensive series of Account Rolls. 
Of these there are three principal classes: Treasurer’s Rolls of which there 


/are 116 for 1361-1682; Steward’s Rolls, 106 for 1369-1689, and Pre- 


cntor’s Rolls, 77 for 1363-1681, with later accounts in consolidated 
account books to date. All the rolls to 1416 have been used by Miss 
Roberts in her study of Windsor administration; extracts from the 
Precentor’s rolls to 1558 have been printed in the monograph on the 
Inventories; and important entries from the Treasurer’s rolls, concerning 
the fabric, appear in St. John Hope’s architectural history. There remain 
therefore, to be studied, for the period after 1416, the many entries in the 
Treasurer’s rolls concerning day to day administration, and also those 
wncerning obits and the muinistri inferiores, many more of whose names 
need to be recovered from them. In addition, for all but the first seventy 


1 The Manuscripts of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle (1957), published by the Dean 
aid Canons in their series of Historical Monographs. A calendar of the manuscripts 
tad been contributed by R. Lane Poole to the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
Report, Various Collections, vii (1914), but this was brief and selective. 

* Windsor appears to be the only place in England where this word is in current 
we. Cf. M. Deanesly, ‘Historical Research at the Windsor Aerary’, Friends’ Report 
(1942), 6, n. 2. 

§ A general account both of the Aerary and of the history of the records preserved 
within it is given by the present writer in the Introduction to J. N. Dalton, op. cit., 
viii-xxxi. Cf. also M. F. Bond, “The Windsor Aerary’, Archives, I. iv (1950), 2-6. 

‘Cf. M. F. Bond, ‘Some Early Windsor Seals’, Friends’ Report (1951), 22-8, and 
M. F. Bond, ‘An unusual method of identifying seals’, Antiquaries’ Journal, xxxv (1956), 
225-6. 
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years there is the wide field of research still to be explored in the Steward’; 
rolls, concerning the administration of properties and the repair of 
churches and parsonages. This, however, must be undertaken in cop. 
junction with a study of the material arising from the third main clas, 
that of records of the properties themselves. 

These form the greater proportion of the archives at Windsor. They 
date back to periods long before the foundation of the college. Thus the 
records of the priory of Ogbourne include the earliest document now in 
the muniment room, the charter of Matilda of Wallingford, by which she 
granted in about 1140, Great and Little Ogbourne to Bec ad westituram 
monachorum. Records of the interesting little community of Augustinian 
canons at Sandleford begin in 1160, and the equally important records 
of St. Anthony’s Hospital, London,! date from 1252. The deeds of Windsor 
borough properties run from the twelfth century and will one day enable 
a much-needed book on Windsor topography to be compiled. The admin. 
istration of estates by the college produced Serjeant’s and Bailiff’s Rolls 
for such properties as High Wycombe, Leighton Buzzard and Craswell’s, 
Bray; and there are twenty series of manorial court rolls, of which the 
richest are those for Bray, 1288-1453, and for Iver, 1288-1498. In all, 
there are records of some type for 224 principal properties, manors or 
churches, owned by the college in 30 different counties in England and 
Wales, though mainly concentrated in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Oxfordshire, Surrey, Hampshire and Devon. Local historians are already 
turning to these records with increasing frequency as they trace the 
devolution of estates, and the social and topographical history of their 
counties. 

Act Books, Account Rolls, Records of Properties, together with the 
usual series of correspondence, lease books, two important cartularies (of 
1415 and 1520), a number of memoranda books, and similar records, 
form a rich documentary heritage which is now open, by arrangement with 
the Honorary Custodian, to all bona fide students. It is to be hoped that 
the programme of research and publication initiated by the chapter in 
1939, and already productive of a number of monographs,? will now be 
pressed forward to make possible both the compilation of further detailed 
studies, and also, eventually, the writing of comprehensive narrative 
accounts of outstanding periods in the history of the college. 

Whatever specific features emerge from such studies, one broad fact 
is unlikely to be challenged: St. George’s Chapel is, today, as a founda 
tion, unique. Of the 260 or more medieval colleges of secular canons, only 
eight survived the Reformation, apart from the twenty which continued 


1 Known to many in Dr. Rose Graham’s monograph, ‘The Order of St. Antoine de 
Viennois and its English Commandery, St. Anthony’s, Threadneedle St.’, Arch. };, 
XXxiv (1927), 341-406. 

2 Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the Hon. Custodian of the Muni 
ments, The Aerary, Dean’s Cloister, Windsor Castle. 

3 See the list above, 167. 
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to serve cathedral churches.! Of these eight, two in some form also now 
serve cathedrals; only one non-cathedral college, St. George’s Chapel, 
has survived to this day from the Middle Ages as a living institution, and 
has survived on the basis of its original statutes. Of the twenty or more 
Royal Free Chapels, several passed into other patronage during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries; the college at Wolverhampton, for long 
linked through its deanery with Windsor, was eventually dissolved in the 
nineteenth century.? All the remaining Royal Free Chapels had been 
dissolved long before. St. George’s Chapel has remained, to witness to 
the devotion of medieval rulers and the intimate union of Church and 
State in the Middle Ages. This union, as it was typified by the college at 
Windsor, served, it has been suggested, as a model for the cathedrals of 
the New Foundation set up at the Reformation,* and perhaps pointed the 
way to that type of establishment, in some ways dependent, in other ways 
free, which became the outstanding characteristic of the whole Ecclesia 
Anglicana in the modern period. 
1Cf. Knowles and Hadcock, op. cit., passim. 


2 By Act of 1840 (3 & 4 Vict., c. 86). ; 
8A, Hamilton Thompson, Statutes of the Cathedral Church of Durham (1929), xxxix. 
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previous article’ traced the formulation of the proposals for Prayer 
Book revision made by bishops Wren and Cosin in the years 


1660-1. These proposals were entered in the ‘Durham Book’ 
(DB), and reached their final form in ‘Sancroft’s Fair Copy’ (FC). In 
November 1661 the proposals were laid before Convocation, and, as 
amended in debate, were entered by Sancroft in the ‘Convocation Book’ 
(CB), a folio Prayer Book of 1636, the text of which differs in only a few 
particulars from the familiar ‘1662 Prayer Book’. A MS. copy of the 
complete text as revised was prepared concurrently in order to be sub- 
scribed by all members of Convocation. This was subsequently attached 
to the Act of Uniformity (1662), and is known as the ‘Annexed Book’ 
(AB).? The course of the discussions which intervened between FC and 
CB remains obscure; the Convocation records are disappointingly sketchy, 
and there is very little external evidence. From what there is of the latter, 
and from analysis of the changes made, however, it is possible to discover 
the authorship of some of the alterations and additions, to identify the 
most influential figures in the discussions, and to recover a few proposals 
which failed to secure acceptance. 

The brief notes of the proceedings of the Upper House of Convocation 
have been printed more than once,* and can be conveniently studied ina 
time-table constructed from them by James Parker.4 From this it appears 
that the consideration of the proposals in full session of both Upper and 
Lower Houses must have been rapid and superficial. The proceedings 
began with the appointment of a committee of eight bishops (Cosin, 
Wren, Skinner, Warner, Henchman, Morley, Sanderson, Nicholson) to 
proceed with the work of revision, meeting each evening, while the full 
Upper House met each morning to consider their recommendations. 
There is no record at all of the committee’s meetings, but the Upper 
House required only five two-hour sittings to cover the whole of the 
Prayer Book as far as the Psalter, and another sitting for the Ordinal. 


1°The Making of the Durham Book’, printed in this JouRNAL (vi. No. 1 (1955); 
60-72). 
2 CB and AB have both been reproduced in facsimile. 
3 E.g., Cardwell, Synodalia, ii. 638 ff. 
4 Introduction to the History of the Successive Revisions of the Book of Common Prayer, Oxford 
1877, CCCCixX, CCCx. 
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THE PRAYER BOOK IN CONVOCATION, NOVEMBER 1661 


The changes considered in the first five sittings involved an average of 
wer 1500 words per sitting, according to Parker’s computation, and 
hose in the Ordinal, 2500 words. Yet the revision of the Ordinal in FC 
had been extremely tentative, compared with the rest of the book, and a 
great many changes were made in Convocation. It is clear that only a 
very few of the changes can have been debated at any length in the 
Upper House; for the most part, it must have been simply a matter of 
approving the recommendations of the committee. One whole sitting 
yas subsequently devoted to the General Thanksgiving, which shows how 
dowly progress was made when there was a real debate. Nor was the 
lower House any more thorough, as is borne out by two scraps of gossip 
recorded by E. Pearse: 


‘Dr. Allen of Huntingdonshire, and Clerk in the Convocation, earnestly 
boured with the then Bishop of London [Sheldon], afterwards Arch- 
bishop, that they might so refine the Liturgy, that no sober Man might 
make Exception. He was wished to forbear, for what should be, was 
concluded on or resolved.’ 

{In Convocation] there were no Debates to speak of; the greatest that 
Icould hear of, was between the Cambridg Professor Dr. Gunning and the 
Oxford Professor Dr. Creed, about (a hard point indeed) the Age of Children 
to be Confirm’ d.’» 


Edmund Calamy the younger adds another anecdote: 


‘So very Nice and Exact were the high Party, that they would not 
yield so much as to forbear the Lessons of the Apocrypha: Insomuch, that 
after a long tugg at the Convocation-House about that Matter, a good 
Doctor came out at last with great Joy, that they had carried it for Bell 
and the Dragon.’ 


When so much time was expended upon such small points, it is obvious 
that the Lower House, too, can have made only a cursory examination of 
most of the proposals. Thus the great bulk of the proposals added to, or 
varied from, those in FC must have originated in the committee. 

Of the eight bishops concerned, only Wren, Cosin, and Sanderson had 
previously shown a lively interest in questions of revision, and it is pre- 
cisely these three with whom suggestions can be definitely associated. 
(Three was the committee’s quorum.) Wren secured the insertion of a 
number of points made in his Advices which had not found their way into 
DB or FC; and some of them are so minute as to render it virtually 
certain that he had the Advices before him at the time. Cosin, on the other 
hand, has scarcely any new entries to his credit: the two most important 
(the descriptions of the Saints in the Kalendar, and the new translation 
of Vent Creator) are taken from his Devotions at Wren’s suggestion. But a 
large number of alterations in DB which were passed over in FC are now 

1 The Conformists Plea for the Nonconformists, London 1682, 28, 32. “Dr. Allen’ is 
Giles Alleyn, D.D. 

® Abridgment of Mr. Baxter’s History, 1713, 159. 
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reinstated; and again, many of them are wholly unlikely to have bee 
made unless someone had DB open in front of him during the committee’; 
meetings (a typical instance is ‘O God, who art the Authour of peace. , .’) 
and the person most likely to have done this was Cosin, to whom the 
book belonged. There is a striking resemblance between the sources 
drawn upon at this stage and those used in DB: fresh material is drawy 
from the Scottish Liturgy and the 1549 Book, though the points are too 
trivial for notice here; as also from the Canons (e.g., the use of the 
Bidding Prayer in Canon 55 for the conclusion of the Prayer for the 
Church). Even the Sarum Missal seems to have been kept in mind, for 
some of the alterations in the Collects are made purely to secure a more 
accurate rendering of the Latin (e.g., Trinity XV, insertion of ‘from all 
things hurtfull’ to represent ‘a noxits’). As in DB, too, new suggestions are 
phrased in words from other parts of the Prayer Book, as when a new 
collect in the Consecrating of a Bishop is simply a conservative adaptation 
of the Collect for St. Peter’s Day. Several requests of the presbyterians at 
the Savoy Conference, at that time refused by the bishops, are now 
acceded to, in some cases with the support of Wren or Sanderson. In 
consequence, it is no longer stated that ‘the flood Jordan’ was sanctified 
by Christ’s baptism; and newly-married couples are only recommended, 
not obliged, to make their communion the same day. 

Sanderson’s influence can be detected by comparison with his Liturgy 
in the Times of Rebellion and Usurpation,’ an adaptation of the Prayer Book 
for use under the Commonwealth. By far his most weighty contribution 
at this stage was his rearrangement of the Burial Service: the familiar 
order is exactly copied from the Liturgy . . ., even down to the choice of 
psalms. Some of his suggestions failed to pass the later stages, and are 
only preserved for us in cancelled portions of the text of AB. At a number 
of points, AB had originally a reading different from that eventually 
adopted, and this must mean that it was copied from an otherwise 
unknown source.” These variant readings have been crossed out in favour 
of the final text, that of CB. Some are completely new, and must repre- 
sent suggestions of the committee. Four of these are definitely attributable 
to Sanderson: 


Prayer of Humble Access. 

AB: ‘That our sinfull bodies and souls may be made clean by his body, 
and washed through his most pretious blood.’ 

Sanderson: ‘That our sinful bodies and souls, being sanctified by his body, 
and washed through his most precious blood.’ 


1 Printed in Jacobson, Fragmentary Illustrations of the History of the Book of Common 
Prayer, London 1874. The MS., which at the time of publication was in the library of 
the dean and chapter of Windsor, has subsequently disappeared, and its whereabouts 
are unknown. It is bound up with a copy of Sternhold and Hopkins, Psalms (1578 ed.). 

* There are no intentional divergencies in the Ordinal, so presumably CB was 
available by the time that the copyists of AB reached that point. 

3 About one-third of these readings are printed by Brightman, The English Rite, i 
cc, cci. They are represented above by italics. 
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Prayer of Consecration. 
AB: ‘May be made partakers of his most blessed Body and Blood.’ 
Sanderson: ‘May be made partakers.. .’ 


sib Collect ‘after the Offertory’. 
AB: ‘Which for our unworthiness we dare not #o receive.’ 
Sanderson: ‘Although we are neither for our sins worthy to receive them.’ 


Words of Committal. 

AB: ‘Our dear brother here departed out of the miseries of this life.’ 

Sanderson: “This our brother here departed out of the miseries of this 
sinful world.”! 


Asuggestion similar to the first of these was made by the presbyterians at 
the Savoy Conference, and was then rejected by the bishops; but Sander- 
son’s wording is much closer to that of AB. 

Another important piece of revision which may be attributed to the 
committee concerns the proposed rearrangement of the Canon after the 
model of the Scottish Liturgy. This is included in FC side by side with the 
current text, ‘& both left to censure’. The result of the ‘censure’, as 
Sancroft noted in DB, was that ‘My LL. y°* BB. at Elie house Orderd all 
in yt old Method’. But the details which he goes on to quote are not 
exactly those adopted in CB: 


‘First y° prayer of Address, We do not presume, w® y* Rubrick When 
y‘ priest stand® &c y* prayer of Consecr™ unalterd (only one for own & 
Amen at last) w® y* marginal Rubricks. Then (y* Memorial or prayer of 
Oblation omitted, & y* Ld’s prayer) follow y* Rubricks, & Forms of 
Participation, & Distribution to y* end of y* Rubrick, When all have 
oicated &c altogether as in this book; only yt Rubrick, In y* Céion time 
shall be sung &c w y* Sentences following, wholly omitted. And y" ys 
lords prayer; y¢ Collect, O Ld, & Heav. F. &c. &c to y* End.’ 


Asthe rubrics ‘When all have communicated. . .’ and ‘In the Communion 
time shall be sung .. .” are both suggestions of FC, it is clear that ‘as in 
this book’ must mean ‘as in FC’. The bishops, thus, intended to keep the 
new wording of this passage while reverting to the old order of the 
prayers. But, before the writing of AB, a vigorous revision was made of 
the rubric prescribing the manner of administration, the actual words of 
administration, and the rubric about reconsecration; and further small 
corrections to the AB text were made in CB (two of the latter are quoted 
in the previous paragraph). There were thus three stages subsequent to 
the production of FC. The most probable account of them is that the 
phrase ‘My Lords the Bishops at Ely House’ refers to a private meeting 
between Wren, Cosin, and Sheldon which took place at the beginning of 
November; that the vigorous revision was the work of the committee of 
tight bishops; and that the final changes were made in full session of 

1Op. cit., 26, 27, 21, 37. 
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Convocation. It is true that the committee was to meet at Ely House, by 
it did not do so for its first meeting, and it is not known whether it eye 
did so; and it is difficult to imagine the vigorous revision being carrie 
through in the very brief proceedings of the full Upper House. 

This concludes the evidence relating to the committee’s work, which 
was then submitted to the full Upper House, reviewed by them, sent down 
to the Lower House for their consideration, and finally reconsidered, with 
the observations of the Lower House, by the Upper House. To these late 
stages belong some further suppressed readings in AB. In these, the 
original text is a faithful reproduction of FC, and has been supplanted by 
a new reading found in CB; these CB readings must represent change 
made later than in committee. For the most part, it is impossible to assign 
any change to any particular stage; one exception is the expansion of the 
words of consecration of a bishop, which is attributed by H. Prideaux! ty 
the influence of Peter Gunning and John Pearson in the Lower Hous, 
The Convocation registers also mention some late changes made in the 
Commination by the Lower House; these can probably be identified in 
AB, where there are some entries made by a corrector. 

One document, however, survives from a very late stage. This is an 
undated paper in Cosin’s hand, now in the Bodleian Library.? Its con. 
tents are as follows: 


‘Some particulars to be amended in y* Booke of Coron Prayer, befor 
it be signed. 

‘t. A Rubrick to be inserted into y* Order, How y* Psalter shalbe reat 
viz: It is most agreeable to a religious order G decencie in the publick service of th 
Church, that the Psalmes & Hymnes appointed in this Book be sung or said, ow 
verse after another, by sides or turnes, where it may conveniently be done, th 
Minister, clarks, & people all standing. 

‘2. The Benedicite omnia opera Di Dito to be restored. 

‘9. St. Chrysostomes prayer to be used only at y* End of Morning & 
Evening Prayer, after y* Prayers for the King Gc there printed; Andy 
Prayer O God whose nature & propertie Gc. to be printed & used only iny 
End of y* Letanie, after y° Prayer Wee humbly beseech thee. 

‘4. In yt prayer, y° word righteously to stand, rather then be chang 
into y* word rightly. 

‘5. The Hymne Christ Rising @c. appointed upon Easter day morning 
to be printed by severall verses. 

‘6. After y® Collects for y* King following y* 10 Comandm‘, this 
Rubrick to be added 

‘Then shalbe said the Collect for the day with the Epistle and Gospel thm 
appointed. 

1 The Validity of the Orders of the Church of England (1688), 42. 

2 MS. Tanner 48 (1); not 43, as in Parker, op. cit., ccccxvi. No. 11 is added in the 
margin, with a different pen. Nos. 1, 3, 6 have crosses drawn through them; nos. 5, 7,! 


have lines. All these were rejected except no. 6; but nos. g and 11, which were als 
rejected, were not cancelled. 
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‘7, Before y* Gospel to be said or sung, Glory be to thee 6 Lord. And after 
itis ended, Thanks be given to the Lord. 

‘8. During the time of distributing ye Communion, Anthems & 
Psalmes may be used in places where they sing. 

‘9, At the end of Baptisme, y® Minister to require, yt y° Child &c. be 
brought to Confirmation. 

‘to. The Prayers for the 5th of Novemb. 3oth of Jan. 29th of May. 
Order at y° Kings Healing, & at ye Mandat to be printed w" y* Book, & 
all confirmed by Act of Parlt together, besides the Order for Prayers in 
the King’s Fleete. 

‘11. The Epistle for St. Luke’s day to end w these words, Only Luke 
is w"" me.’ 


The reference in the title to signing suggests a date towards the end of the 
session, and this is supported by the allusion to ‘the Order for Prayers in 
the King’s Fleete’, which was first discussed in the Upper House on 
5 December. The paper clearly consists of suggestions to be put before the 
Upper House after the receipt of the alterations recommended by the 
Lower House. Of the eleven ‘particulars’, four (nos. 1, 7, 8, 9) show Cosin 
trying to secure the restoration of suggestions made in FC, and dropped 
in committee, while one (no. 11) revives a suggestion of DB which was 
not even transferred to FC: all these were rejected once more. Two 
(nos. 2 and 4) restore the text of the Prayer Book at points where it had 
been altered by the committee, and the remaining four (nos. 3, 5, 6, 10) 
were completely new. Of these, nos. 3 and 5 were also rejected; but the 
other four were accepted, and have left their mark on the text of AB, 
which must have been completed before Cosin wrote his paper, as 
follows. 


No. 2. Apparently the committee had suggested the omission of the 
Benedicite, in deference to the wishes of the puritans. In AB the canticle 
is written out in full, so presumably the Upper House had restored it at 
once. However, a reference to it had also been removed from the rubric 
directing repetition of the Gloria Patri; here AB originally had ‘Benedictus, 
Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis’ in large letters, then erased ‘Benedictus’ and 
wrote in ‘Benedicite, Benedictus’ in fine writing. It is to this rubric that 
Cosin refers, thus incidentally revealing the otherwise unknown proposal 
to omit the canticle. 


No. 4. Wren says that the word righteously has been objected to, though 
not by him; and it is omitted in FC, while the Scottish Liturgy and 
Sanderson both alter it to justly. AB originally had rightly, then erased it 
and wrote in righteously. 


No. 6. After the completion of the copying of AB, the phrase ‘& the 
Collect of the day’ has been removed from the rubric before the Collects 


alu} for the king, and Cosin’s phrase has been prefixed to the rubric before the 


Epistle. 
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No. ro. A note carrying out the bulk of Cosin’s suggestion is added 
the end of AB in Sancroft’s hand. 


So much for the alterations; there remain the additions to be cop. 
sidered. These consist of the Preface; the prayers for Parliament and fo; 
all conditions of men; the General Thanksgiving; Baptism of those of 
riper years; four prayers appended to the Visitation of the Sick; the 
Forms to be used at sea; and the State Services. All these were dealt with 
after the Prayer Book in its current form had been gone through. The 
State Services had already been approved by Convocation during jt 
previous session, and required no further attention; so had the form of 
Baptism of those of riper years, though here there is evidence, in the final 
charge, of a suggestion from Sanderson: 


BCP: ‘It is your part, and duty also, being made the Children of God, 
and of the Light by faith in Jesus Christ, to walk answerably to you 
Christian calling, and as becometh the Children of Light.’ 

Sanderson: ‘That he may lead the rest of his life . . . answerably to the 
Christian profession he hath now made.’! 

‘Our very Baptism and Christianity would oblige us to a holy 
walking, suitable to our holy calling . . . Children of God and of the 
Church . . . Children of Light .. .’? 


Sanderson is indeed the dominant figure in the additions. Isaak 
Walton’s account of his contribution is worth quoting: 


‘How many of the new Collects were worded by Dr. Sanderson, | 
cannot say; but am sure the whole Convocation valued him so much, 
that he never undertook to speak to any Point in question, but he was 
heard with great willingness and attention; and when any Point in ques 
tion was determin’d, the Convocation did usually desire him to word 
their intentions, and as usually approve & thank him. 

‘At this Convocation the Common Prayer was made more compleat, by 
adding 3 new necessary Offices; which were, A form of Humiliation for th 
murther of King Charles the Martyr; a Thanksgiving for the Restoration of his 
Son our King; and for the baptizing of persons of riper age. I cannot say Dr, 
Sanderson did form or word them all, but doubtless more than any single 
man of the Convocation; and he did also, by desire of the Convocation, 
alter & add to the forms of Prayers to be used at Sea (now taken into th 
Service Book.) ... And lastly it may be noted, That for the satisfying all 
the dissenting Brethren, and others, the Convocations Reasons for the 
alterations and additions to the Liturgy, were by them desir’d to be 
drawn up by Dr. Sanderson; which being done by him, and approv’d by 
them, was appointed to be printed before the Liturgy, and may bh 
known by this Title,—The Preface: and begins thus—Jt hath been th 
wisdom of the Church—.’* 


1 Liturgy .. ., 35- 
2 Works, ed. W. Jacobson, London 1854, i. 383 (Sermon Ad Aulam XV). 


3 Life of Dr. Robert Sanderson (1678), f. 15. 
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The Preface does not, at any rate in its phraseology, reveal a close 
ifinity with Sanderson’s other writings, though the words ‘too much 
jifmess’ occur in his sermons. But the emphasis on moderation is 
aracteristic, as witness such passages as the eloquent exposition of the 
Anglican via media in Sermon Ad Clerum IV.? The ‘general account’ of the 
\ariations’ may owe something to Gauden,* who, referring to the then 
impending revision, points out the need for 


(1) explaining obsolete words; 

(2) ‘quickning and improving of some passages which seem less devotional 
and Emphatick then they may easily be made’; and 

(3) providing more explicit thanksgivings. 


Walton’s remarks about the ‘Prayers to be used at Sea’ are borne out 
y the parallels adduced by Brightman,‘ while two more are dealt with 
iow in connexion with the General Thanksgiving. Stylistic analysis also 
reveals his share in the prayers appended to the Visitation of the Sick. 
To the resemblances noted by Brightman® may be added the following, 
sides other smaller instances: 


Payer for a sick person. 


BCP: ‘Give him unfeigned repentance.’ 
Sanderson: ‘Give him . . . unfeigned repentance.’® 


Commendatory Prayer. 


CP: ‘We humbly commend the soul of this thy servant . . . into thy 
hands, as into the hands of a faithful Creator, and most merciful 
Redeemer...” 

Sanderson: ‘We may . . . commit the keeping of our souls to him, both as 
a faithful Creator, and as a powerful Redeemer, saying once more 
with David, Into thy hands I commend my spint.’? 


The Prayer for the High Court of Parliament, originally composed in 
625, had been revised and brought before Convocation in May 1661; it 
wems to have been further revised in December, as it now contains a 
phrase, ‘the advancement of thy glory, the good of thy Church, the 
afety, honour, and welfare of our Sovereign’, which owes something to 
Sanderson’s ‘the advancement of thy honour and glory, and the welfare 
ifthe people’.§ 

The Prayer for all conditions of men was generally ascribed to 
Sanderson in Wheatley’s time (c. 1710), but a tradition was preserved at 
§. John’s College, Cambridge, that Gunning, who was for some time 
Master there, was the real author. It cannot be said that Gunning’s 


1E.g., Works, i. 28. 2 Works, ii. 115. 

3 Considerations touching the Liturgy of the Church of England (1661), 22. 

‘Op. cit., i. ccxxiii. 5 Op. cit., ii. 840. 

§ Liturgy, 21. 7 Works, i. 191 (Sermon Ad Aulam VII). 
* Liturgy, 8. 
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extant works show any affinity with the language of this prayer, where 
it exactly fits Sanderson’s description of his own method of composition: 


‘A Hymn of my own composing, gathered out of the Psalms and 
Church Collects, as a general Form of Thanksgiving, which I did the 
rather, because some have noted the want of such a Form as the only 
thing wherein our Liturgy seemed to be defective . . .”! 


The prayer is a paraphrase, such as is to be found throughout Sanderson's 
Liturgy, of the Prayer for the Church in the Communion Service. It omits 
the petitions for the king and for the clergy, who have been prayed for in 
the ‘State Prayers’. As the prayer is so well known, it may suffice here 
simply to quote some of the sources: 


Marriage Service: ‘O eternal God, Creator and Preserver of all man. 
kind...’ 

Prayer for the Church: “To make prayers . . . for all men; we humbly 
beseech thee...’ 

Psalm lxvii. 2: “That thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving health 
unto all nations.’ 

Bidding before the Prayer for the Church, as phrased in FC, AB, and GB 
(though altered after signing): ‘Let us offer up our prayers and 
praises for the good estate of Christ’s Catholick Church.’ 

Litany: “To bring into the way of truth...’ 

Prayer for the Church: “To inspire continually the universal Church with 
the spirit of truth, unity, and concord; and grant that all they that 
do confess thy holy Name...’ 

Athanasian Creed: ‘Hold the Catholick Faith.’ 

Collect for Quinquagesima: “The very bond of peace.’ (ex Eph. iv. 3.) 

Scottish Liturgy & FC: ‘And we commend especially unto thy merciful 
goodness.’ 

Sanderson: ‘The souls, or bodies, or credits, or estates.’? 


The authorship of the General Thanksgiving was ascribed by tradition 
to Sanderson; but after the publication of the Convocation Registers in 
1842, it became clear that it was at any rate drafted by bishop Reynolds, 
to whom, as the leading puritan in Convocation, it was most suitably 
committed. But an analysis of the wording shows that the original draft 
must have undergone much modification at the hands of Sanderson, 
First may be noted two parallels from the ‘Prayers to be used at Sea’, 
brought in ten days earlier, and retouched by Sanderson: 


2nd Collect of Thanksgiving: ‘And, we beseech thee, make us as truly 
sensible now of thy mercy ... and give us hearts always ready to 
express our thankfulness, not only by words, but also in our lives, in 
being more obedient to thy holy commandments . . . that we. . . may 
serve thee in holiness and righteousness all the days of our life.’ 
1 Works, v. 41 (The Case of the Use of the Liturgy). 
2 Works, i. 72 (Sermon Ad Aulam III). 
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THE PRAYER BOOK IN CONVOCATION, NOVEMBER 1661 


Collect after Victory: ‘And, we beseech thee, give us such a sense of this 
great mercy, as may engage us to a true thankfulness, such as may 
appear in our lives by an humble, holy, and obedient walking before 
thee all our days.’ 


With these, and with the General Thanksgiving, may be compared a 
phrase from Sanderson’s “Thanksgiving for Fair Weather’: 


‘Unto unfeigned repentance and amendment of life, and to express 
the true thankfulness of our hearts for thine undeserved mercies by our 
cheerful and constant obedience to thy most holy commandments.”? 


These phrases, all expressing the same basic idea, can be seen gradually 
taking shape, from their first emergence in the Liturgy, through their new 
form in the ‘Sea Service’, until they finally reach the familiar version of 
the General Thanksgiving. ° 

The earlier part of the Thanksgiving may be compared with the 
lymns and Thanksgivings’ section of the Liturgy: 


‘O most glorious Lord God . . . for thy mercies every day wonderfully 


renewed upon us in our daily preservation . . . But especially for sending 
thine only begotten Son . . . to undertake the great work of our reconcilia- 
tion and redemption . . . For these and all other those innumerable 
mercies...’ 


and with ‘A Prayer in time of Drought’: 


‘We thy poor servants . . . for thy great and undeserved mercies 
vouchsafed unto us.. .’8 


The words ‘Creation and preservation’ echo the Prayer for all conditions 
of men, which was being composed at the same time, the ‘new collects’ 
being brought forward on 13 December, the Thanksgiving on the next 
day. The general design of the Thanksgiving, as well as some of its key- 
words, is anticipated in this passage from Sermon Ad Populum V: 


‘If we be thus bound to give God thanks for these outward blessings, 
how much more ought we then to abound in all thankfulness unto him 
for his manifold spiritual blessings in heavenly things in Christ, for Grace and 
Election, for Mercy and Redemption, for Faith and Justification, for 
Obedience and Sanctification, for Hope and Glorification.’4 


After all these parallels with passages from Sanderson’s works, there 
little left to ascribe to Reynolds, but he may fairly be given the credit 
for various phrases which seem to originate in the ‘Eucharistic Prayer’ in 
the Directory: 

1 Liturgy, 17. 


* Liturgy, 6. 
_ * Liturgy, 13, 14. The comparison is with the passage in parenthesis in the Thanks- 
giving, 

“ Works, iii. 210. 
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‘With humble and hearty acknowledgment of the greatness of oy 
misery . . . and of our great unworthiness of the least of all God’s mercies 
to give thanks to God for all his benefits, and especially for that grea 


benefit of our redemption, the love of God the Father, the sufferings and }’ 


merits of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, by which we are delivered; 
and for all means of grace...’ 


The result of all these laborious comparisons is to confirm Walton 
account of the proceedings: although none of the additions can be 
ascribed in its entirety to Sanderson with any confidence, yet there j 
evidence of his hand in all of them to a greater or lesser extent. If Cosip 
and Wren continued to dominate the early stages in Convocation, by the 
time that the book was signed, Sanderson had established himself as the 
outstanding figure of the revision. 
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Anglican Churchmen and the Establishment 
of the Jerusalem Bishopric 


by P. J. WELCH 





Josias Bunsen on a special mission to England. Bunsen was to 

obtain the approval of the British government for a conference 
between himself on one side and Howley, as Primate of All England, and 
Slomfield, as immediate head of the congregations of the Anglican Church 
ibroad, on the other. In this conference, he was to try to persuade the two 
prelates to concede to the Evangelical Church of Prussia ‘a sisterly 
wsition’ in the Holy Land. Deploring the disunity among Evangelical 
Protestants there, Frederick William instructed Bunsen to propose the 
stablishment of a bishopric at Jerusalem as a joint enterprise by the 
lvangelical Church of Prussia and the Church of England. He would 
illow the clergy and missionaries of his own Church to work under the 
uspices of such a bishopric; and, whilst it was not his intention to sacrifice 
wr jeopardise the independence of the Church of Prussia, any ordinations 
by the bishop of Jerusalem would be respected throughout his dominions. 
Two principles were to guide Bunsen: the utmost possible collaboration 
among protestants in the Turkish Empire, especially in the Holy Land, 
ad the maintenance of an independent Evangelical German Church. 
Frederick William was intelligent enough to see that political and econo- 
nic facts ruled out an exclusively Prussian episcopate in the Holy Land: 
itwas a shrewd move to attach German congregations to a bishopric 
dosely associated with the Church of England.? 

The king of Prussia could not have chosen a more promising emissary. 
Resides being an experienced diplomatist and a versatile scholar, Bunsen 
had a special fondness for England, and prominent Englishmen recipro- 
ated this feeling. Whately and Thirlwall were his friends; he had married 
Monk’s cousin; and Blomfield and he were on visiting terms. Arnold 
hvished superlatives on him: he had seen ‘men as holy, as amiable, and as 
able; but he had never seen anyone who was all three in so extraordinary 
adegree’. Nor was Bunsen one to make the common mistake of courting 
oly the most important people, like bishops and headmasters. He confided 
in Samuel Wilberforce,? who was then a mere archdeacon, and in 
Gladstone, who was then a rising young politician. It is not surprising that 


1 Das Evangelische Bistum in Jerusalem: geschichtliche Darlegung mit Urkunden, Berlin 1846, 


3-41. 
*W. H. Hechler, The Jerusalem Bishopric, London 1883, Addenda, 36. 
3A. R. Ashwell, The Life of . . . Samuel Wilberforce, London 1880-2, i. 198-200. 
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success rewarded the efforts of so winning an advocate: statesmen of bot} 
parties smiled upon them!; and Howley and Blomfield raised no dif. 
culties. On the contrary, they were most enthusiastic.? Howley sough; 
and obtained the approval of a meeting of the bishops in August 1841! 
and in the following November he sent a letter commendatory to th 
Patriarchs, explaining the nature and extent of the proposed bishopric, 

In September,® too, Howley had expedited the necessary legislatiy 
steps. He wrote both to Peel and to Aberdeen, urging the speedy enact. 
ment of a bill originally drawn up by Palmerston.® This bill? would extend 
the powers of the archbishops of Canterbury and York to consecrat 
foreigners to the office of bishop. Such persons might be excused taking the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, no royal licence was needed for their 
election, and no royal mandate under the great seal was necessary for their 
confirmation and consecration. A bishop so consecrated might exercise 
spiritual jurisdiction over the ministers of the Church of England and 
Ireland and over such protestant congregations as wished to place them 
selves under his authority. No person, however, could be so consecrated 
until the archbishops had applied for and obtained a royal licence, and no 
person so consecrated nor anyone he admitted to orders could exercix 
spiritual office in England except under 5 Vict. c. 6. The royal licence 
referred to was granted on 6 November 1841, and Blomfield, assisted 
by the bishops of Rochester and New Zealand, consecrated Michael 
Solomon Alexander, a Hebrew scholar in Anglican orders,® as the first 
bishop of the United Church of England and Ireland in Jerusalem. His 
spiritual jurisdiction was to extend over Syria, Chaldaea, Egypt and 
Abyssinia, 

Frederick William subscribed £15,000 to this bishopric. The annual 
interest, amounting to £600, was to be paid in advance every year, until 
the capital sum could advantageously be invested in land in Palestine, 
Great Britain and Prussia were to nominate alternately to the bishopric, 
but the archbishop of Canterbury was always to have an absolute veto on 
the Prussian nominee. There would be a college at Jerusalem, primarily to 
educate the Jewish converts, and the bishop’s chaplain was to be the first 
principal. German congregations would be in charge of German clergymen 
officiating in the German language, according to the German protestant 
liturgy. Those Germans who intended to look after such congregations 
were to be ordained according to the Anglican Ordinal. They would be 


1E. Halevy, A History of the English People, 1841-1852, London 1947, 52. 

2B. M. Add. MS. 40489 fol. 47: Aberdeen to Peel, 16 September 1841. 

3 A Statement of Proceedings Relating to the Establishment of a Bishopric . . . in Jerusalem, 
London 1841, 3. 4W. H. Hechler, op. cit., 97-9. 

5 There was a change of government in September 1841. 

6 B.M. Add. MS. 40489 fol. 45: Howley to Peel, 15 September 1841; ibid., fol. 47: 
Aberdeen to Peel, 16 September 1841; ibid., fol. 49: Howley to Aberdeen, 15 September 
1841. 

? Known as the ‘Foreigners Consecration Act Amendment Bill’. 

8 He was born in Posen in 1799 of Jewish parents, but baptised in 1825 in St. Andrew's, 
Plymouth. 
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ANGLICAN CHURCHMEN AND THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC 


aspected to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles as well as the Confession of 
jugsburg. The bishop would confirm catechumens of the German congre- 
ations according to the form used by the Church of England.* 

The Christian Observer claimed that the proposal was ‘hailed with 
ynanimous joy by all sound members of the Anglican Church’.* Certainly, 
itfirst, very few Churchmen opposed it, except some avowed Tractarians. 
They found some support from The Times,* but their sympathisers were 
jent in parliament. The Foreigners Consecration Act Amendment Bill, 
troduced into the Lords on 30 August 1841,4 passed through all its 
gages in both Houses without a division and received the royal assent on 
;October.* The only discussion took place on the third reading in the 
lords, when the earl of Radnor, after cross-examining Howley, declared 
that he could see no necessity for the bill.® 

In some quarters there was the greatest enthusiasm. Hook published a 
samphlet, entitled Reasons for Contributing towards the Support of an English 
Bishopric at Ferusalem; Ashley and the Evangelical party saw in the Anglo- 
Prussian venture the blessed beginning of a restoration of Israel; and 
Amold could not conceal his delight that his vision of a comprehensive 
Church, once deemed so absurd and chimerical, seemed about to be 
ralised. ‘Anglo-Catholicus’, in a letter to The Times, regarded the coming 
of Alexander as an act of friendship and protection. Few people realised 
mder what a miserable uncertainty of continual danger the Eastern 
tishops exercised their precarious authority’. It was ‘not enough that the 
word of a despot was suspended by a hair over their heads’. They also had 
reckon with ‘the wiles of the French intriguer and the Romish false 
prother’.? Samuel Wilberforce thought the Jerusalem bishopric ‘a truly 
nble plan, by which... on a back current, episcopacy will flow into 
Prussia’.8 The ‘most pure’ design of Frederick William was to win over 
tis people to true episcopacy.® Samuel Wilberforce gladly made one of a 
deputation from the London Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews. This waited on Frederick William when he visited London and 
presented an address to him. This address referred to the king as ‘a 
distinguished and chosen friend of the great cause in which we have been 
olong and so anxiously engaged’. He was raised up, ‘like Cyrus, for the 
accomplishment of prophecy’. 

It was this aspect of the scheme which appealed so strongly to Blom- 
field, who never tired of stressing the importance of preaching the Gospel 
tothe Jews. It must be seen in all its outward beauty of holiness, as well as 
inthe grace of its particular believers. There was ‘nothing in the religion 


14 Statement of Proceedings Relating to the Establishment of a Bishopric . . . in Jerusalem, 
{-9 passim. 

"Christian Observer, November 1841, New Series, xlvii. 703. 

° The Times, 19, 26, 29 October 1841. 4 Hansard, Third Series, lix. col. 473. 

'Tbid., col. 1103. 6 Tbid., cols. 495-6. 

"The Times, 28 October 1841. 8 A. R. Ashwell, op. cit., 198. 

"Ibid., 200-1. Cf. G. E. Biber, Bishop Blomfield and his Times, London 1857, 286. 

A. R. Ashwell, op. cit., 195. 

1C, J. Blomfield, God’s Ancient People Not Cast Away, London 1843, 23. 
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of the Jews . . . to disqualify them . . . from embracing the Gospel’.1 Th 
Anglican Church, he told the congregation when the king of Prog; 
attended a service in St. Paul’s, was especially qualified ‘by the purity ¢ 
her doctrine, by her exclusive appeal to the Word of God, by the apostoli 
order and decency of her ceremonies as by her government and discipline 
to undertake the charitable work of bringing the ancient people of Go 
into the fold and family of His Dear Son, and of restoring to them th 
enjoyment of their spiritual birthright and inheritance’.* Although pro 
elytising was now more difficult, the Church received encouragement, 
‘when the heart of a mighty sovereign, bound to her only by the bonds 
Christian love, is stirred up to assist her in the work’.? He asked the prayer 
of the congregation for the good work, and in another sermon he impressed 
upon the London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews ‘the 
paramount importance of concentrating their efforts upon the Jerusalen 
mission’.* The consecration of Alexander moved him to tears®: it marked 
the realisation of an aim, ‘calculated to advance the boundaries of Christ’ 
Church and to promote His glory’. ® Blomfield’s unqualified ardour almos 
induced Gladstone to become one of the trustees of the Jerusalem Bishopric 
Fund.’ 

It is inaccurate, therefore, to write as though two heedless prelates 
forced an objectionable arrangement upon Churchmen who had almostall 
ranged themselves decidedly against it from the beginning.® It may be true 
that there was some annoyance among the bishops and in the Church 
generally that Howley and Blomfield did just as they pleased without 
bothering to consult their brethren,® and Blomfield was not at his mos 
tactful when he told Gladstone that, whatever the other bishops might 
think or do, in the matter of the Jerusalem bishopric they were for practical 
purposes powerless.’ But he was stating a fact: and it must be said that the 
bishops were, in any case, not very energetic in their representations. Ver 
few of them troubled to attend the meeting of bishops in August 184), 
when Howley explained what was afoot." But, ill-considered though their 
policy is mistakenly reputed to be, neither Howley nor Blomfield ignored 
two important difficulties of which their critics were making so much: the 
rule and practice of the Church Catholic, which forbade the establishment 
of more than one episcopate within the same territorial limits, and the 
constitutional difference between the Anglican Church and the protestant 
Church of Prussia. 

1 Ibid., 14. 

2 C. J. Blomfield, The Light of the World, London 1842, 22. 3 Thid., 23. 

4C. J. Blomfield, God’s Ancient People Not Cast Away, 25. 

5 E. Stock, The History of the Church Missionary Society, London 1922, i. 421. 

6B. M. Add. MS. 44358 fol. 201: Blomfield to Gladstone, 3 November 1841. 

y = the correspondence in B. M. Add. MS. 44358 fols. 190, 191, 197, 201, 230, 245, 
250, 256. 

® This is the impression given in R. W. Church, The Oxford Movement, London 

, "ORD. Middleton, Magdalen Studies, London 1936, 153. 

10B. M. Add. MS. 44358 fol. 250: Blomfield to Gladstone, 27 November 1841. 

11 The Times, 6 January 1842. 
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ANGLICAN CHURCHMEN AND THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC 


Advocates of the Jerusalem bishopric convincingly disposed of the first 
ijection. If it were an offence to obtrude a protestant bishop into the 
tiocese of the Greek patriarch, how was one logically to justify the 
jundation of bishoprics in India, in North America, to say nothing of the 
tiocese of Gibraltar, which had jurisdiction over Malta and a large part 
ifthe Mediterranean already included in the Greek and Roman sees?! 
\oreover, Jerusalem was unique. There were three claimants to the 
ntriarchate and it was in fact a free city for all Christian communions. 
The Latin intrusion there had never been officially denounced by the 
Greeks.2 Blomfield argued that the presence of Alexander would be more 
ikely to please the Syrian bishops than to exasperate them; and, in any 
ase, it was unnecessary and absurd to wait for the consent and approval 
ifbishops of other churches whose jurisdiction Anglicans did not acknow- 
kdge.? The Christian Observer put matters much more strongly. It pointed 
ut that, while protestants in Palestine were without episcopal leadership, 
ll-encroaching Popery’ was proceeding with its ‘tyrannical usurpations’. 
The real struggle was with Rome, and the establishment of the Jerusalem 
ishopric by protestants would be a ‘most powerful check’ to her.* The 
Pussian State Gazette of 16 November underlined the urgent necessity of 
wcuring legal recognition for the protestant Church in the East. The 
Greek and Latin Churches had political rights, and they were protected 
spectively by Russia and by the leading Roman Catholic countries. It 
vemed to Prussia a sacred duty that Protestantism should be similarly 
recognised. She could do little herself, because her connexions with the 
Porte were slight. But Great Britain had considerable political and 
economic interests in the East, and an Anglo-Prussian effort seemed the 
obvious solution.*® 

A much more controversial point was the difference between the 
Anglican Church and the protestant Church of Prussia. A correspondent 
to the Christian Observer claimed that he had seen what looked like ‘the 
commencement of a reformation in the . . . German Church, with a leaning 
wards episcopacy and the use of a liturgy’.® But the editor insisted that 
the internal government of the Lutheran Church was as far removed from 
spiscopacy as it was from presbyterianism, except in Sweden and Den- 
mark.? Consequently, the Church of Prussia was for many hardly a Church 
at all, and its clergy were but preachers, pastors and ministers, tracing 
their descent only from Luther and Calvin. They, therefore, could have no 
apostolic origin: they derived from an act of heresy, and as a result the 


1A, McCaul, The Jerusalem Bishopric, London 1845, 9. 

*A. McCaul, op. cit., 10. 

*Blomfield to J. Benson, Perpetual Curate of Hounslow, 27 October 1841. (Blom- 
field’s Copybook, 16 September-27 October 1841). 

‘Christian Observer, November 1841, New Series, xlvii. 703. 

5The extract from the Gazette is quoted by F. D. Maurice in Three Letters to the Rev. 
W. Palmer, London 1842, 45-6. 

®Christian Observer, January 1842, New Series xlix. 7-12. 

"Tbid., 13. 
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whole development of Lutheranism and Calvinism was tainted. For th 
Church of England to co-operate with a Church thus defectively On: 
stituted would be to jettison the principle of the apostolic succession, }y 
which alone she could claim to be a real and true Church. Such ep 
operation would also invite the anathemas of the Eastern as well as th 
Western Latin Church and preclude possible intercourse with the Easter 
Church which Palmer thought so desirable. * 

To Palmer’ and his friends the leaders of the Church of England haj 
given one more proof of the light-hearted manner with which the 
abandoned any historical continuity with the Church of the early Father, 
Bellairs, Gladstone’s friend, told him that Oxford acquaintances wer 
horrified to learn that Alexander would preside over Jews and all class 
of protestants. If this actually happened, ‘Anglican Bishops would 
converting people to Rome, and Dr. Wiseman might sit still’. Lord John 
Manners wrote to Gladstone as follows: ‘I don’t atalllike . . . the bishopric 
in the Holy Land. ... A spirit of insanity is abroad. . . . The Jerusalem 
Bishopric is the sorest point of all; the Russian papers and the Frenc 
Dissenters all look upon it as a flag of alliance held out to Zurich ani 
Geneva from Lambeth; and have they not good reasons for so regarding 
it ?5 

Lord John Manners was not a very dispassionate observer, and his 
language could at times be alarmingly exuberant.® But Gladstone hime 
was influenced by the feelings of his associates and correspondents. At fint 
he imagined that Howley was trying to bring before the public mind; 
telling idea of catholicity under some form other than Roman,’ but he 
withdrew his consent to become a trustee of the Jerusalem Bishopric Funt 
on the ground that the Church of England would be virtually adoptin 
the Augsburg Confession as a basis for teaching and belief. Upon thi 
profession, the bishop would be ordaining clergymen who might very wel 
afterwards officiate in England.® Moreover, Bunsen’s instructions, which 
Gladstone had seen, seemed to give too comprehensive a meaning to the 
word Protestant.* Blomfield attempted to remove these objections. He 
declared that it would be illegal for the bishop ‘to ordain anyone, English 
or German, who had not first subscribed the Articles of our Church’. The 


1 A member of the Church of England, An Examination of an Announcement made in th 
‘Prussian State Gazette’, Oxford 1842, 141-6. 

2 W. Palmer, Aids to Reflection on the Seemingly Double Character of the Established Chun, 
London 1841, 77-112 passim. 

3 This is not the celebrated Tractarian of Worcester College but ‘William Palme, 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Mary Magdalene (sic) College, Oxford, and deacon in the 
Church of England’. 

4B. M. Add. MS. 44358 fol. 149: Bellairs to Gladstone, 12 October 1841. 

5 Tbid., fol. 359: Lord John Manners to Gladstone, 28 December 1841. 

® See, for instance, his letter to Gladstone on 5 January 1844: B. M. Add. MS. 4agfi 
fol. 5. 
? D. C. Lathbury, Correspondence on Church and Religion of W. E. Gladstone, London 1910, 
i. 228-9. 

8B. M. Add. MS. 44358 fol. 197: Gladstone to Blomfield, 31 October 1841. 

® Tbid., fol. 190: Gladstone to Blomfield, 28 October 1841. 
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ANGLICAN CHURCHMEN AND THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC 


\ct of Elizabeth! which required this, was in this respect unaffected by the 
foreigners Consecration Act Amendment Bill. It was true that no person 
wuld lawfully officiate in Prussia who had not subscribed the Augsburg 
(Confession, but anyone who subscribed the Augsburg Confession would 
jave no hesitation in also subscribing ‘our Articles’ as ‘being agreeable to 
the Word of God’. The two subscriptions would be cumulative and not 
iternative, and the arrangement quite satisfied Blomfield. Principles of 
atholic unity would remain intact, and the bishop would have charge 
oly of those protestants in Syria who were, or who wished to become, 
members of ‘the Episcopal Church’.? 

But these explanations and assurances did not satisfy Gladstone. He 
tad looked up the Augsburg Confession and had found that it anathe- 
natised those who denied that it was a sin to entertain a doubt of personal 
pardon and acceptance. Was that really also the doctrine of the Church of 
fngland, and if not, could she enter into relation with a Church which 
professed it ? He acknowledged the sincerity of Howley and Blomfield, but, 
afar as he could see, the scheme which they were so anxious to promote 
yould approximate to a union with foreign Protestantism. It particularly 
alarmed him that such a scheme should go forward without its being 
«amined most carefully by a body of eminent theologians and without its 
frst securing the sanction of the bishops collectively.* He later told Bunsen: 
{do grieve that there should be . . . a view of the English Church and 
proceedings of the Primate and the Bishop of London in relation to this 
fishopric, which seems to me, I confess, not only quite at variance with 
the real character of the project itself, but also utterly fatal to whatever life 
or reality, whatever hope for others or for ourselves, there may be in our 
episcopal constitution.’ 4 

Bunsen’s language was too uncompromising to win over many 
waverers. He told Gladstone, quite plainly, that ‘if at any time episcopacy 
were to be made the badge of church-membership . . . on principle and 
catholically, . . . if covenanted salvation were to be made dependent upon 
this episcopacy, then . . . the death-blow would be aimed at the Church’s 
inmost life’.> English episcopacy was ‘but a fragment’®; it was imperative 
to jettison the narrowness and confused terminology of ‘clergy churches” ; 
and the supremacy of the Church was really vested in the congregation. § 

Frederick William himself showed little more circumspection. He gave 
all the publicity he could to a letter written on 18 June 1842 by Howley. 
This secured to the congregations of German protestants in Palestine the 


119 Eliz. c. 12. 

2B.M Add. MS. 44358 fol. 191: Blomfield to Gladstone, 29 October 1841. 

3Tbid., fol. 256: Gladstone to Blomfield, 30 November 1841. 

4C. C. J. Bunsen, The Constitution of the Church of the Future, London 1847, Preface, 
uxiv. This letter was dated 2 September 1843. 

5C. C. J. Bunsen, op. cit., Preface, xlvi. 

STbid., 83. 

"Tbid., 84. 

§Thid., 87. 
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protection and pastoral care of the bishop of Jerusalem without any othe 
conditions ‘than such as the exercise of the protection itself’ required: 
Howley’s letter also made, or appeared to make, considerable concession; 
to the Prussian civil authorities in the matter of ordaining priests: jf 
candidates came from Prussia, they were to produce a certificate of 
eligibility from the civil authorities appointed by the king.” This erastiay 
touch was bound to inflame feeling among Anglican High-churchmen, an 
there must have been many endorsements of this outburst of indignation: 
‘A Bishop of our Church is to have certain relations with a congregation 
not yet said to be of our Church and religion, and these relations are jn 
some way or other connected with orders from the King of Prussia to his 
civil officer!’ It was especially galling to find that Frederick William 
calmly assumed that the two Churches were identical. 

It is not surprising that others besides Gladstone joined the ranks of the 
opposition. Pusey was at first willing to make the best of the experiment, 
but he later became so disgusted at the prospect of an association with an 
heretical succession, that he wrote a severely critical article in the Christin 
Remembrancer, in which he accused Bunsen of rationalism and spiritual 
deterioration.® He couched the indictment in such bitter and unfair terms, 
that Julius Hare protested. Hare said that Pusey was wantonly proclaiming 
Bunsen an infidel; and the only apparent motive for the personal attack 
was Bunsen’s prominent part in the establishment of the Jerusalem 
Bishopric.® After all, if Bunsen questioned the chronology in Exodus’? and 
praised some of Ewald’s writings, § there was a time when Pusey himself 
was not afraid to defend the progress of German theology against the 
attacks of Rose.® 

Bunsen was not the only one to be personally attacked. The Christian 
Observer drew attention to the obloquy that some ‘abettors of the Oxford 
sect’ were casting upon Howley and Blomfield, and consoled itself with the 
reflexion that those most eager for bishops in the abstract were ‘always the 
first to oppose and unpope those who did not fall in with their notions.”" 
McCaul made the same point." But not all the attacks were personal, 
Objectors genuinely considered that there had been a betrayal of the 
doctrine of the Apostolic Succession and its supposed corollary: that a 
Church which held this doctrine could have no relations with a Church 
which did not. 

Here were two questionable assumptions. To begin with, not every 
Anglican attached great importance to the doctrine of the Apostolic 
Succession. Blomfield himself spoke slightingly of it. Bowdler defied anyone 
to give Scriptural warrant for the ordination and appointment of bishops 

1 A member of the Church of England, op. cit., 8. 2 Ibid., g-10. 

3 Ibid., 13. 4 Tbid., 49. 

5 Christian Remembrancer, July 1846, New Series, xi. 

6 J. C. Hare, A Vindication of the Chevalier Bunsen from the Charges of the ‘Christian Remen- 
brancer’, London 1846, 26. 

7 Ibid., 11. 8 Tbid., 16. ® Ibid., 3. 

10 Christian Observer, November 1841, New Series, xlviii. 703. 

11 A. McCaul, 9g. 
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asa superior order.t The Apostolate was an extraordinary office, tem- 
porary in its nature*: the Apostles had prerogatives which were peculiar 
and personal.* There was no express injunction in the Scriptures by Jesus 
or his apostles about a system of church government,‘ and there was very 
jittle allusion in the Bible at all to ministerial authority.5 The first mention 
of three orders is in Ignatius, and some of his epistles were ‘confessedly 
spurious’,® whilst Jerome asserts unequivocally that bishop and presbyter 
are interchangeable terms.’ Another controversialist, Tyndall, pointed out 
that nowhere did the apostles claim for themselves an exalted or distinctive 
position among Christians® ; there was no actual proof that an unbroken 
line of succession in bishops existed ®; and there was no proof whatever that 
God required an unbroken line of successive episcopal ordination.’ The 
oily duties enforced on Christian ministers in Christ’s charge to his apostles 
were the preaching of the Gospel and baptism. Nothing was said of their 
exclusive privilege to consecrate and administer the sacred elements, but 
supporters of the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession made so much of 
this, that it figured disproportionately in their theology.“ Bunsen, who was 
after all a considerable theologian, denied that the Church of England had 
ever insisted that belief in an historically descended episcopate was neces- 
sary to salvation. In fact, it seemed to him that the Thirty-nine Articles 
rejected such a view more decidedly than did the Augsburg Confession.?? 
Hechler agreed with him, and drew attention to the careful wording of 
Article XXIII. 18 

Even if Bunsen is wrong and every true Anglican should believe in the 
Apostolic Succession as a strict article of faith, it still has to be proved that 
there can in consequence be no real communion with any Church which 
does not possess it. It is quite true that the Tractarians had taken up this 
rigid position!4; and the influence that they were exerting led to the claim 
that a Church which knows no bishop is itself unknown to the canons of 
the episcopal Church.1® But the Tractarians do not seem to have had many 
precursors. In fact, there is strong evidence on the other side. Not only 
Sherlock and Tenison,'* but Hooker, Sharp, Wake, Andrewes, Taylor and 
Stillingfleet had all explicitly countenanced the orders and sacraments of 
foreign non-episcopal protestant Churches.” The S.P.C.K., with the 
approval of Wake, employed Lutheran clergy in India, and thereby 
recognised the validity of their orders. Some of these clergy served the 
East India Company as salaried chaplains, administering the Word and 
the sacraments according to the Prayer Book; others, under the direct 


1C, Bowdler, A Leiter on the Apostolic Succession, London 1841, 22. 


*Tbid., 13. 3 Tbid., 14. 4 Thid., 3. 

5 Tbid., go. 6 Tbid., 43. 7 Thid., 45. 

®W. H. Tyndall, The Only Authorised Christian Ministry, London 1847, 25. 

*Tbid., 28-36. 10 Thid., 37-42. 11 Tbid., 13-17. 
2C¢. C. J. Bunsen, op. cit., 68-9. 

18.W. H. Hechler, op. cit., 103--4. 14Jn Tracts I and LXXIV. 


185 A Member of the Church of England, op. cit., 142. 
16 W. H. Hechler, op. cit., 91-5. 
WN, Sykes, Old Priest and New Presbyter, 1955, 211. 18 Thid., 163. 
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auspices of the S.P.C.K., ministered to scattered congregations and groups 
of English settlers or half-castes, using the Lutheran forms of service. [yp 
1818 three Lutheran catechists were ordained in India according to the 
Lutheran rite.? It must however be remembered that Anglicans differen. 
tiated sharply between continental Churches which lacked the historic 
episcopate through necessity of circumstances and the nonconformis 
bodies in England who rejected it voluntarily on grounds of polity and 
theology. 

It was left to Maurice to rise above personalities and parties and 
explain, in the course of a calm and charitable analysis, where the Church 
of England really stood. He reminded Palmer that protestants, whom 
Palmer was anathematising,? professed no mere negative creed. They 
believed, as Maurice himself did, that it was possible to find a real ‘living 
Personal Centre’ without going to Rome for it.4 In papal nations, the 
Church of Christ became more and more lost in the Society of Jesus, until 
its very existence in the eighteenth century was a dream and a jest.> The 
Church of England had preserved catholic institutions, but these wer 
inseparable from a protest against papal pretensions. The nation wa 
wholly a protesting nation. When relations with foreign protestant 
Churches were discussed, there were therefore two opinions. ‘The canonist 
and ecclesiastics would be inclined to say that there could be no possible 
bond, whilst popular opinion would favour a very close one. But no one 
could be sure that his view was the right one, and this very diffidence ought 
at least to preclude statements couched in extreme terms.’ It was rightto 
decline an invitation to enter into fellowship with the Calvinist or 
Lutheran Churches on the basis of anti-Roman hostility, but it was wrong 
and sinful to refuse to co-operate with the king of a protestant nation ina 
great religious work, especially if he did homage to the institution of 
episcopacy and agreed that the work should be carried on by a bishop! 

The fact that the protestant king used language implying that the 
religious bodies of his country might preserve their existence without 
bishops should not affect co-operation in the Holy Land in the slightest.” 
It ought to be obvious that such language was meant to reassure the 
Prussian people."! Palmer contended that the Jerusalem Bishopric would 
make the Eastern Church less willing than ever to recognise the Anglican 
Church. The Eastern Church certainly anathematised both the principle 
of Protestantism and its two leading sects by name.}? But the most strenuous 
efforts of nonjuring bishops had failed to convince the Eastern Church that 
Anglicans were anything but members of a protestant sect. ‘We mus, 
therefore, convince the Greeks that we have bishops by showing that we 
cannot permit our congregations in the East to exist without one.” 


1 Tbid., 156. 2 Tbid., 161. 

3 F. D. Maurice, Three Letters to the Rev. W. Palmer, 2. 

4 Tbid., 7. 5 Tbid., 13. 6 Ibid., 16-20. 

? Ibid., go. 8 Ibid., 34. 9 Tbid., 36. 

10 Thid., 37. 11 Thid., 53. 12 W. Palmer, op. cit., 23-32. 
a8. Tbid.; 5 7- 
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ysides, the anathemas of the Eastern Church against Calvinism and 
ytheranism made it all the more necessary to help German Protestant- 
to emerge from its present inorganic state.? 

Maurice also replied,” courteously and effectively, to Hope, chancellor 
{the diocese of Salisbury, who, making the most of the letter of Canon 
iw, had found that Alexander’s position was precariously based on 
simerous flaws and inconsistencies.* Maurice handsomely acknowledged 
ope’s legal erudition and moderate tone, but maintained that all he said 
out catholic jurispudence was irrelevant. It was not founded on true 
atholic principles and had nothing to do with them.* 

Maurice made a special plea to those who, like Roundell Palmer,*® 
red any contact with German Protestantism, because of the transfor- 
mtion of the original character of Lutheranism and Calvinism by 
gparently destructive theology. That contact, as he pointed out, already 
sisted. The question was, how it could be a means of re-invigorating the 
thurch of England. If anything would end what was ‘most vicious’ in the 
me of ‘our modern fashionable chapel and bazaar Christianity’, it was 
yecisely this contact. Men must dare to experience those awful thoughts 
bout God himself, which occupied the minds of churchmen in ‘the first 
ges;’ and they must dare to ask themselves ‘how He has constituted us, in 
uselves, and in relation to our fellow-men. This is the way by which we 
jall be led to understand the preciousness of ancient patristic divinity; 
tis is the way by which we shall be trained to know in practice what the 
thurch Catholic really is’. 

Samuel Wilberforce found Maurice’s Letters ‘unanswerable’, and he 
mained as enchanted with the idea of the Jerusalem Bishopric as he was 
ithe early days of Bunsen’s mission, when the two discussed it over dinner 
athe Athenaeum. There was, he thought, not the slightest suspicion of 
ay inclination to say: ‘episcopacy is immaterial; let us fraternise’. He 
idlieved the truth to be that the German protestants were ‘Christians, . . . 
me with us in the living and visible unity of the Church, the essence of 
which is union with Christ’. But they could not prove this, or openly 
mmune with the Anglican Church, ‘for lack of an organisation’.’ 
federick William, he suspected, hoped to surmount this difficulty by 
gtting his future bishops ordained in Palestine ‘in order to co-operate with 
w.? 

But ‘the Altitudinarian Party’, as the Christian Observer described the 
lractarians,® were not satisfied, and the establishment of the bishopric 


'Tbid.; 73. 
"In a ar to the Three Letters to Palmer. 
3]. R. Hope, The Bishopric of the United Church of England and Ireland at Jerusalem, in a 
liter to a Friend, London 1841. 
‘F. D. Maurice, op. cit., 85. 
5§.R. Palmer, Memorials, Part I, London 1896, 316-17, 319. 
‘F, D. Maurice, op. cit., 65. 
7A. R,. Ashwell, op. cit., 213. 8 Ibid., 202. 
‘Christian Observer, February 1842, New Series, v. 123. 
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contributed to the secessions to Rome. Opponents could not bear to think 
of episcopally ordained persons going from Alexander with liberty t 
preach in the unepiscopal pulpits of Lutheran Germany. It was no satis 
faction to be told that these priests could not preach to English congreg:. 
tions. Howley and Blomfield surely never intended to commit the Englis} 
episcopate to a new line of ecclesiastical polity and the whole Anglicay 
Church to new affiliations.! 

The Christian Observer thought it a shame to suspect Frederick William 
of some ‘deep political mystery’,? but he was not without his designs, even 
if it is unlikely that the progress of the Jerusalem Bishopric accorded with 
them. For although by 1845 Alexander had made thirty-seven converts! 
church building progressed very slowly* and both Alexander and his 
successor, Gobat, had an uniquely difficult task. Jerusalem has been kind 
to so few reputations. 


1 Tbid., January-March 1846, New Series, xi. 209. 
2 Ibid., February 1842, New Series, v. 123. 

3A. McCaul, op. cit., 14. 

4 Tbid., 14. 
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The Question of Religious Toleration in 
Spain in the Nineteeth Century 


By C. J. BARTLETT 


Research Assistant in History, University College, London 





f all European states in the nineteenth century, Spain was among 

the slowest to respond to the great changes, social, political and 

economic, which were transforming Western civilisation. The 
Spaniard’s reluctance to adopt the innovations of his neighbours, or to 
abandon the habits and outlook of a past age were a frequent source of 
fiction between Spain and other nations; so much so that Lord Claren- 
don, whilst British foreign secretary, once likened Spain to a North 
African state with which Britain could have little in common on account 
ofher failure to do ‘any of the many things which bind nations together’. 
Among the most persistent causes of dissension of this nature was the 
Spanish reluctance to tolerate the free practice of the protestant faith, and 
itis the object of this article to trace the gradual establishment of freedom 
of worship in Spain, and to estimate the respective contributions of the 
Spaniards themselves and of foreign pressure. 

In the time of Oliver Cromwell and even earlier, one of the main 
obstacles to better Anglo-Spanish relations had been the Spanish refusal 
to circumscribe the power of the Inquisition over protestant sailors; and 
aslate as 10 March 1862 a letter appeared in The Times from the bishop 
of Gibraltar’s missionary chaplain to the English in Spain voicing the 
complaint that the English protestants in Spain enjoyed no security of 
worship, that they could not import protestant literature for their own 
we, nor could they bury their dead in hallowed ground. He admitted 
that he had officiated in many services without being interrupted, but no 
law had protected him from molestation. The Times’ correspondent in 
Paris added, ‘From time to time Europe is scandalised by acts of intoler- 
ance, worthy of the Middle Ages, . . .’ in Spain.? Even so, the challenge to 
the monopoly and power of the Roman Catholic Church had already 
begun. 

This challenge had commenced in the second half of the eighteenth 
century with the determination of the governments of Charles III and IV 
to increase the subordination of the Church to the secular arm, and to 


‘Clarendon to Sir J. Crampton (British minister in Madrid), private, 27 April 1866: 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, Clarendon Papers, Clar. dep., c143. 

*Cambridge Modern History, planned by Lord Acton, edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. 
aie and S. Leathers (cited hereafter as C.M.H.), iv. 659-60. The Times, 10 October 
1002, 
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appropriate ecclesiastical wealth and property. This process, which has 
been described as regalism, was continued during the French occupation 
of Spain, and by various revolutionary and avowedly liberal régimes iy 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The Jesuits found themselye 
alternately expelled and readmitted as anti-clerical and clerical régimg 
succeeded each other. The monastic orders also suffered suppression, 
confiscation of property, even persecution; and what had begun essentially 
as a royal move to increase the power of the State, and to ease the financial 
problems of the nation, gradually became coloured by a deep-seated 
hatred of the Church.! To material motives was added an ideological an¢ 
passionate hostility which the Church was not slow to reciprocate. Ye 
despite the division of Spain into two camps, the liberal, revolutionary, 
romantic and anti-clerical elements against the forces of tradition, con- 
servatism and the Church, protestant gains were few and gradual. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, which was founded in 1804, 
could report little progress in Spain before 1835. Notwithstanding the 
abolition of the Inquisition, first in 1812 and finally in 1820, the Constity. 
tion of Cadiz of 1812 had declared most explicitly that the national 
religion ‘is and will for ever be the Catholic, Apostolic and Roma 
religion, which alone is true’. Popular feeling was too strong even for the 
extremists of that period, and it withstood the eagerness of some to question 
Church dogma, or of others to pronounce themselves in favour of the 
right of each individual to worship as he pleased.? The widespread hos 
tility towards Rome within Spain caused few to turn to any of the pro 
testant creeds, the majority preferring what Sr. Menendez Pelayo 
described as regalism, gallicanism, jansenism, encyclopaedism or com- 
plete atheism. Indeed this has proved a feature of the religious life od 
Spaniards until the present. Revolt against Catholicism has often becom 
revolt against Christianity in general, and may be accounted a reason for 
the slowness with which Protestantism won for itself any form of recogni- 
tion. Thus the forces ranged against the Church under Isabella II (1833- 
1868) have been classified as follows; ‘la heterodoxia politica’, or the 
onslaught of the State; ‘la heterodoxia filosofica’, or pantheism, materialism 
and rationalism; and finally ‘la heterodoxia sectaria’, namely Protestantism, 
which Menendez Pelayo dismisses as the least important of all. Later in 
the century the great republican orator, Emilio Castelar, remarked that 
should he ever turn from philosophy to religion, it would be to the catholic 
faith, since Protestantism would freeze his soul.® 

The protestant cause in Spain received its first real impulse durin 


1 E. Allison Peers, The Church in Spain, London 1938, 9-17; C.M.H., op. cit., x. 205-7 
M. Menendez Pelayo, Historia de los Heterodoxos Espanoles, Madrid 1880-82, iii. 434-500. 

* W. Canton, A History of the British and Foreign Bible Society, London 1904-10, i. 23); 
ii. 28-9; 236-52. E. A. Peers, op. cit., g-11. M. Menendez Pelayo, op. cit., iii. 445-3. 
Don Alvaro Florez Estrada of the Junta of Seville, and Bartolomé José Gallardh, 
librarian of the Cortes, were notable critics of the Church. 

° M. Menendez Pelayo, op. cit., iii. 471, 529-30, 547-8, 584-8. E. A. Peers, op. tit, 
11-17; and his Spain, the Church and the Orders, London 1939, 4. 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN SPAIN, NINETEENTH CENTURY 


the Carlist wars of the eighteen-thirties when, in 1835, the more extreme 
of Isabella’s supporters obtained power. Anti-clericalism was rampant 
and there followed the usual story of the expulsion of the Jesuits, the 
uppression of monasteries, and the confiscation of ecclesiastical property. 
But the dominant spirit was again that of ‘pure and simple fanaticism’ 
yainst the Church, fortified by the philosophy of French doctrinaires and 
of English radicals. Article XI of the constitution of 1837 was a triumph 
of expediency: it modestly promised to ‘maintain the worship and 
ministers of the Catholic religion professed by Spaniards’ and made no 
reference to the rights of other religious communities within Spain.! 
Nevertheless, the period 1836-43 witnessed much protestant activity, this 
being undoubtedly facilitated by the not inconsiderable dependance upon 
british aid of the supporters of Isabella in their struggle against the 
Carlists. The British minister in Madrid was able to intervene upon 
several occasions in favour of various protestant activities, such as the sale 
ad distribution of Bibles by the British and Foreign Bible Society, or the 
protestant school and mission of the Methodist minister, Dr. W. Rule, in 
Cadiz.2 Yet this activity achieved few lasting results. On paper the dis- 
tribution of Bibles and Scriptures might appear impressive, but some 
protestants agreed that the majority were soon cast away and forgotten 
once the initial curiosity had been satisfied, and that organised protestant 
communities were indispensable. The protestant challenge, too, was 
minding the catholic Church to look to its defences. More disturbing, 
by 1840, as the freedom of protestants became increasingly curtailed, was 
the lack of response which appeals for foreign aid were encountering from 
the British government.® Finally, in 1843 the more liberal of Isabella’s 
upporters forfeited power, and a period of comparative reaction was 
begun which persisted until 1868. 

The constitution of 1845 emphasised that Catholicism was the national 
faith, and in 1851 fourteen years of interrupted relations with the pope 
were brought to an end when the Spanish government concluded a con- 
crdat. The movement back to Rome was momentarily checked by a 
liberal interlude in 1853-55 when yet another constitution was voted but 
never promulgated, which provided that no Spaniard nor foreigner 
could be persecuted civilly for his opinions so long as he did not manifest 
them by public acts contrary to the religion of Spain. Nor were the 
protestants themselves completely inactive at this time. The colporteurs, or 
Bible sellers, of the Bible Societies might be seen occasionally in Spain. A 


1The Carlist wars of 1833-39 were the result of a disputed succession in Spain, the 
more liberal forces rallying to Isabella II, the more reactionary to the pretender, Don 
Carlos. C.M.H., op. cit., x. 219 f.; E. A. Peers, The Church in Spain, op. cit., 20-2; 
M. Menendez Pelayo, op. cit., iii. 611-17. 

2G. Borrow, The Bible in Spain, various eds., passim; W. H. Rule, Memoirs of a 
Mission to Gibraltar and Spain, London 1844, passim, but especially 213-60; M. Menendez 
Pelayo, op. cit., iii. 660-9; W. Canton, op. cit., ii. 236 f. 

*W. H. Rule, op. cit., 270; W. Greene, Manuel Matamoros and his Fellow Prisoners, 
london 1863, 8; M. Menendez Pelayo, op. cit., iii. 664-9. 
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few Spaniards attended the only protestant services permitted in Spain, 
those held by foreign consuls and ministers in their own homes, while 
some, more venturesome, sought to organise small protestant com. 
munities in southern Spain.’ During these years, however, the main sig. 
nificance of protestant activities lay less in the results achieved in Spain 
than in the interest which was being aroused in Europe by the difficultig 
they encountered. 

Spain was fast becoming an exception to the rest of Europe in her 
treatment of protestants, since by an edict of 1861 religious toleration 
was established in Austria. The power of Rome had already been chal. 
lenged in Italy, so that Spain remained the last important catholic 
preserve. Lord Howden, the British minister in Spain, admirably e. 
pressed the exasperation provoked by Spanish behaviour when, in 1853, 
Madrid finally agreed to grant a burial ground for English protestants in 
Spain, but hedged it with so many conditions that the grant was rendered 
almost useless.) Howden remarked that although the burial ground 
appeared to be a treaty right, ‘it has, for half a century, been opposed, 
evaded or delayed, and I have had the greatest difficulty in obtaining it 
[the concession] . . . When once a nation, like an individual, sets at 
nought the opinion of the whole civilised world, for the gratification of 
some darling passion, it is perfectly idle, as I feel it may be in this case, to 
hope that any representations can have avail.’? 

This awakening of European interest was most strikingly demonstrated 
between 1860 and 1863 when a number of Spanish protestants in Anda 
lucia were arrested and imprisoned for practising their faith. A lengthy 
trial culminating in a harsh sentence for three of them, notably Manuel 
Matamoros, provoked much indignation among European protestants, 
and particularly in Britain where the government was badgered with 
petitions and memorials, and by questions in Parliament. The Palmerston 
ministry, however, was not to be cajoled into official action, though the 
minister in Madrid discussed the matter unofficially with the Spaniards 
Although Palmerston spoke harshly of this latest act of intolerance in the 
Commons, he softened the effect of his remarks by stressing the changes of 
late years in Spain, plus the notorious bigotry of the average Spaniard. 


1M. Menendez Pelayo, op. cit., iii. 644-9, 664-9; C.M.H., op. cit., xi. 552, 561; 
W. Canton, op. cit., lii. 162-3; W. Greene, op. cit., passim. One of the most important 
cases of religious persecution to occur outside Spain was in Tuscany in 1851-53, when 
Francesco and Rosa Madiai were imprisoned for being protestants. Protests in Parlia. 
ment led to British diplomatic intervention: Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, 
cxxiv. 40, 196-242, cxxv. 449; Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons series (cited 
hereafter as H.C.), 1852-53, cii. 633-70. 

2 H.C., 1852-53, cii. 397-401. Cf., ibid., 627-8; and Hansard, op. cit., cxxiv. 32-4. 
British protestant feelings are well represented in The Spanish Peninsula, a pamphlet 
issued by the London Religious Tract Society, London 1861. 

°W. Greene, op. cit., passim; M. Menendez Pelayo, op. cit., iii. 682-8; Hansa, 
op. cit., clxi. 2053-65, clxii. 2197-2201, clxiii. 676-82, clxvi. 253-4, 1039-40, clxx. 
804-5; The Times, 10 October 1862. Palmerston may have recalled that a Britis 
— was expelled from Spain in 1848 for interference in Spain’s domesti 
affairs. 
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In the absence of official support, the protestants of Europe were 
ibliged to depend upon the deputations and petitions of the most dis- 
inguished of their number to the Spanish government; nor were they 
ynsuccessful since the sentences of imprisonment were finally reduced to 
ynishment. If not a signal victory, Protestantism had none the less made 
isvoice heard within Spain, and it is worthy of note that some catholics, 
ith within and without Spain, had rallied to its support. It was clearly 
coming a matter of time alone before Spain would seriously have to 
wnsider her attitude to freedom of worship in the light of European 
inion. Consequently, when the more liberal and progressive elements 
in Spain overthrew queen Isabella II and her reactionary advisers in 
september 1868, they had no hesitation, as they had had on previous 
ycasions, in pronouncing emphatically for religious freedom. “The first 
and most important of all reforms on account of the essential alteration 
yhich it introduces into the secular organisation of Spain is the introduc- 
ion of religious liberty. . . .’ Yet the victory had been by no means won. 
The capacity of the clericals to strike back was considerable, and a stormy 
debate in the Cortes ensued before the articles of the new constitution 
ganting toleration were passed. Article XX declared that “The nation 
binds itself to maintain the worship and ministers of the Catholic religion’, 
but article XXI added, ‘The exercise in private or public of any other 
rligion is guaranteed to all foreigners in Spain without any further 
imitations than the universal rules of law and morality’. This clause also 
applied to non-catholic Spaniards.! 

This religious revolution was warmly welcomed in Britain, and by her 
government, which, as lately as the spring of 1868, had felt constrained to 
wan Madrid that the continued imprisonment of a Spanish protestant 
it Malaga was likely to provoke an acrimonious newspaper war, and 
thereby harm the relations of the two countries.? For almost six years 
protestant missionaries and Bible Societies were to enjoy hitherto unknown 
feedom in their efforts to propagate their interpretation of Christianity. 
Twenty-five colporteurs were soon at work, operating from a central 
agency in Madrid, whilst several schools and chapels were opened. It 
was a time of ‘prosperous activity’, disturbed only by the chronic political 
instability of the country during these years, and by the perhaps under- 
tandable friction between protestant pastor and catholic priest. Even so 
incere a protestant as the British minister, Mr. A. H. Layard, was at times 
disturbed by the tactless behaviour of some foreign missionaries, whom he 
flt should be able to rest well content with the immense change which 
had been effected in the religious climate of Spain. ‘Only those who knew 


1E. H. Strobel, The Spanish Revolution, 1868-1875, London 1898, 28, 53; M. Menen- 
dez Pelayo, op. cit., iii. 765-70; E. A. Peers, The Church in Spain, op. cit., 30-3. 

* Daily News, 1 October, 10 October, 16 October 1868. The Telegraph, 15 October 
1868. Lord Stanley (British foreign secretary) to Crampton, no. 67, 27 May 1868, 
bublic Record Office, London, F.O.185/488 (from the archives of the British legation 
in Madrid). 
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Spain before the Revolution could appreciate the importance of the 
change that had taken place.”! 

A final and permanent solution had yet to be realised. As early a 
December 1869 Martos, the minister of state, was voicing the fears of his 
colleagues that the return of reaction and intolerance might not be fa 
distant. Martos sought an international convention with Britain tp 
guarantee to Englishmen in Spain the free and open practice of their 
faith to weaken the effect of any future policy which might seek to reim. 
pose conformity upon all Spaniards. The British government was no 
responsive.* Though Britain did not disguise her satisfaction with the pre. 
sent course of events in Spain, especially when the pope was seeking ty 
increase his authority at the Vatican Council of 1869-70, a definite threat 
to Protestantism within Spain was necessary before the British govem. 
ment was prepared to pursue a more active policy. 

The September revolution inaugurated a period of political experi. 
ment which persisted until the end of 1874, when the Bourbon monarchy 
was restored in the person of Isabella’s young son, Alfonso XII. This 
restoration found Spain once more in the grip of civil war, but the 
majority of the population were tired of political strife and anxious only 
for peace and order. In such circumstances the revival of the old clerical 
and conservative forces was understandable, and the great question upon 
the lips of all interested in the affairs of Spain in the winter of 1874-75 wa 
whether the restoration would involve a complete return to the days of 
Isabella, or whether some compromise between the constitutions of 1845 
and 1869 would be effected. 

It was at this stage that the attitude of Europe became of prime im- 
portance. Hitherto its victories in Spain had been small. The main 
onslaught against the monopoly of the Church had been delivered from 
within Spain. Freedom of worship had developed out of envy of the 
Church’s wealth and power, out of hatred of her pretensions and out d 
acceptance of European philosophy and thought by the anti-traditiond 
school of Spaniards. At the end of 1874, however, Protestantism stood 
defenceless. Despite the efforts of foreign missionaries, the most generou 
estimate of their achievement gave no more than ‘2,500 enrolled’ pro 
testants, though perhaps as many as 8,000 might attend the 53 places 
worship, and 3,000 children the go schools. Benjamin Disraeli, the 
British prime minister, was certainly not impressed by their importance. 
‘They really are nothing’, he said.* Nor could the protestants loo 

1M. Menendez Pelayo, op. cit., iii. 783-98; W. Canton, op. cit., iii. 168-75; A. 
Layard, unpublished memoirs, British Museum Add. MS., 389332, ii. 29-30; Layard to 
Clarendon, no. 122, 21 May 1870, F.O.72/1233, in which he enclosed a letter from the 
Rev. Ben Oliel, reporting that his mission was encountering no overt acts of opposition 
or annoyance. Cf. Layard to Granville (British foreign secretary), no. 15, 26 October 
1871, F.O.72/1276. 

* Layard to Clarendon, private, 28 December 1869, Layard Papers, British Museum 
Add. MS. 39121; Clarendon to Layard, private, 10 January 1870, Add. MS. 38997. 


3 The Times, 10 May 1876; G. E. Buckle, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, London 1920, 
v. 417. Layard was urging the protestants to be moderate in both language and be 
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i the men who had granted them freedom in the first place, since 
the successive political experiments had completely discredited the 
liberal and progressive elements. A number of moderates, it was true, 
were gathering around Canovas del Castillo, the first prime minister of 
the restoration, but their ability to resist the demands of those whose 
oitlook was still that of the most reactionary period of Isabella’s reign 
yas at best doubtful. 

In the early months of 1875 the international situation was also 
fvouring the cause of reaction. Bismarck at first appeared reluctant to 
recognise the new régime until it had given guarantees of religious freedom, 
but his uneasy relations with France, which were to culminate in the ‘War 
in Sight Crisis’ of the spring of 1875, were an effective obstacle to any 
mited European stand. In fact, both France and Germany were soon 
wmpeting for the favour of Alfonso, and the whole question of toleration 
was shelved. On the surface, too, Britain was not prepared to act, though 
the was the last Great Power to recognise the new régime, and somewhat 
wstentatiously reminded the young king of the desirability of toleration. 
The private correspondence of Lord Derby with Layard justifies the 
uspicion with which British policy was viewed in Spain, since even before 
the restoration Derby had written, ‘. . . you know my personal views to be 
fvourable to the continuance of the present state of things, or of any other 
arangement by which order can be maintained in the present, and tree- 
dom secured in the future, in preference to a change by which the priests 
would be the chief gainers’. Later, on 13 January 1875 he added, ‘there 
is everywhere a strong feeling of apprehension lest he [Alfonso XII] 
should show ultramontane tendencies. . . . I shall be ready to speak and 
write as plainly as may be necessary if any question arises of reviving the 
intolerant policy of the old days in Spain’. Derby even sympathised with 
layard’s suggestion that Spain should be required to give guarantees over 
toleration before receiving British recognition, but the action of other 
Powers would have made it ‘invidious’ for Britain to hang back.? 

Clearly, therefore, Derby was in no mood to be trifled with, and 
ome petty acts of intolerance prompted some scathing remarks by 
Foreign Office personnel. Layard was leaving Canovas del Castillo in no 
doubt as to the serious view Britain was taking of his retrogressive policy 
and there seems little question but that the Spaniard himself was anxious 
torestrain his zealous colleagues.* Yet the temptation to capitulate to them 


haviour in view of the state of Spain. Cf. Layard to Derby (British foreign secretary), 
no, 589, confidential, 21 December 1874, F.O.72/1371. 

1 Derby to Layard, no. 25, 13 January 1875, F.0.185/567; Layard to Derby, no. 126, 
2% January 1875, F.O.72/1406; Layard’s unpublished memoirs, Add. MS. 38933, 
il, 162. 

* Derby to Layard, private, 27 December 1874, Add. MS. 39006; 12 and 13 January 
1875, Add. MS. 39007. 

‘Layard to Derby, no. 121, confidential, 27 January 1875; no. 148, 3 February 
1875, F.O.72/1406. Cf. minutes attached to Layard’s no. 178, 10 February 1875, 
2.0.72/1407. The Times of 20 January 1875 was speaking of the danger of false courses 
in Spanish policy. 
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must have been great, since at this time the catholic forces were in the 
ascendant and little help could be expected from the progressive parties, 
The catholics were urging the renewal of the Concordat of 1851 with 
Rome in order to restore the complete monopoly of the Church in matters 
of religion and education. Canovas was not prepared to subordinate the 
State to the Church to this extent, although a decree of 1870 was repealed 
by which civil marriage in Spain had been permitted for the first time. In 
addition, the influence of the Church over education, and in particular 
over university education, was reasserted in no uncertain manner, All 
lecturers of the University of Madrid were ordered to submit a pro- 
gramme of their lectures to the rector lest they should contain anything 
hostile to the Church. A number of lecturers refused and were arrested, 
The rector himself resigned. The importance of religious matters in Spain 
at this time can be judged from the facts that it was over Canovas’s 
intended religious compromise that his first ministry broke up in Sep- 
tember 1875 and that the degree of toleration which should be granted 
aroused more debate than the article of the new constitution abolishing 
universal suffrage. It is legitimate to suppose that in these circumstances 
Canovas’s readiness to pursue a policy of religious compromise was 
based upon more than his own personal predilections, those of the king 
and a section of his party. 

Foreign observers felt that some external pressure might be needed to 
persuade the government to brave a critical situation and, in February, 
Layard found that other ministers apart from himself were beginning to 
take a more serious view of the religious problem. Bismarck sent a circular 
to all German representatives abroad ordering them to seek foreign 
sympathy and possibly foreign co-operation on behalf of the protestants 
in Spain.? But it was to Layard and the German minister, Count Hatzfeldt, 
that the various protestant societies turned for help when their chapels 
were closed, their services interrupted, or the sale of Bibles without 
catholic commentaries forbidden. The interest of the German and 
British legations was not without effect since the Spanish government was 
persuaded to intervene on several occasions in favour of the protestants. 
Furthermore, Spain was displaying a most encouraging readiness to 
resist the pope’s demand for a renewal of the Concordat of 1851 and was 
insisting, among other qualifications, upon some recognition of the rights 
of non-catholics.* 

The great question in Spain in the early part of 1876 was the drafting 
and voting of the new constitution and, in particular, of article XI. This 
article was designed to safeguard religious freedom, but its phraseology 


1 Layard to Derby, no. 339, 2 April 1875; no. 367, g April 1875, F.O.72/1409. 
Layard’s unpublished memoirs, Add. MS. 38933, iii. 204 f. 

2 Derby to Layard, no. 75, 19 February 1875, F.0.185/567; Layard to Derby, 
no. 206, 16 February 1875, F.O.72/1407; no. 424, confidential, 7 May 1875, F.0. 
72/1410. 

3 Sir J. Walsham (British chargé d’affaires in Madrid) to Derby, no. 470, con 
fidential, 31 May 1875, F.O.72/1410. 
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was so vague and ambiguous that it invited varied interpretation, and 
religious freedom became largely dependent upon the generosity or whim 
of the party in power, or upon the readiness of Europe to interest itself 
in the protestant cause. Article XI declared: 


‘No one shall be molested in the territory of Spain for his religious 
opinions, nor for the exercise of his particular worship so long as it be 
consistent with the respect due to Christian morality. Nevertheless no 
public ceremonies or manifestations other than those of the State will 
be permitted.” 


Even so, the passage of this article through the Congress and the 
Senate was very stormy, and Layard at one time feared that it would 
never become law. The steady insistence of Hatzfeldt and himself upon the 
rights of protestant congregations in Spain organised by foreign societies 
was, however, having its effect, and there can be no more striking testi- 
mony to the importance of the attitude of Europe than the words of 
Canovas himself, who, on 12 May 1876, asked the Cortes: 


‘Are we to adopt this criterion today, of opposing ourselves to the 
concert of European nations, when our position in Europe and in 
America and in Asia makes it necessary for us to secure the sympathies 
of the entire world? It is very easily said that we can live in disagree- 
ment with other nations; . . . Ah! Those who have had no experience 
of this bench do not know what it is to live without the accord of other 
nations, . . . It is certain we are not compromising ourselves with a 
specific nation; but we have to compromise with the whole universe 
because that was our policy before the Restoration established itself, 
and all the world knows what it ought to expect from us.’? 


The implications of this important speech are self-evident and it may 
be said that a little foreign goading was reminding Spain that she could 
not entirely ignore the attitude of Europe. 

The passing of article XI by no means settled the problem. Britain 
and Germany were fully conscious that the vagueness of its terms would 
permit a very wide interpretation. Almost immediately the phrase ‘no 
public ceremonies, or manifestations’ was exploited to justify the painting 
out of protestant signboards above the doors of the chapels, and more 
extensive interference with protestant worship. The liberal and anti- 
catholic press all over Europe raised a determined outcry, which the 
liberal press in Spain, notably La Jberia, re-echoed. The Austrian Neue 
Free Presse commented on 17 September 1876 that only the greater events 
inthe Near East were preventing a European protest and added that the 
agitation over the Bulgarian massacres might more usefully be diverted 

1 Layard to Derby, no. 254, 13 May 1876; no. 267, 20 May 1876, F.O.72/1437. 

* Adolfo Pons y Umbert, ‘Canovas’ in Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, 
Madrid, xcviii. 180-1. J. Bécker y Gonzalez (Relaciones Exteriores de Espana durante el 
siglo xix, Madrid 1926, iii. 291-7) comments, “The Monarchy of Don Alfonso XII 


required the support of the opinion of other nations, and this support would have been 
lacking had it wished to symbolize religious intransigence’. 
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to the relief of Spanish protestants.! But it was the biting ridicule of Th 
Times which particularly incensed Spanish Catholics: 


‘Nothing could more illustrate the retrogression and the darknes 
of Spain than the fact that, when all Europe is absorbed in the 
momentous issues awaiting decision in the East, Spain should find no 
better employment for its Ministry than that of painting out sign. 
boards of Protestant chapels and preventing Protestant children from 
singing too loud.’ 


The Times, however, decided that Spain should be left to work out her 
own destiny, which, for her own good, must soon lead her to adopt a more 
enlightened policy.” 

The British and German ministers in Madrid continued to expres 
the disappointment of their governments at this revival of intolerance, and 
they pressed for a more definite interpretation of the rights of non. 
catholics in Spain. The most serious interference with protestant services 
was taking place in the island of Minorca, and for a time the Spanish 
government tried to exculpate the over-zealous governor by insisting that 
the protestants were part of a revolutionary movement against Spanish 
rule. Layard, by now more or less convinced that the Canovas ministry 
was tacitly supporting and encouraging these acts of intolerance in the 
provinces, decided that only prompt protests against every act of hostility 
towards foreign protestants were likely to persuade the Spaniards to 
change their ways. He believed that the fear of foreign intervention 
would have a most salutary effect. Derby fully approved of Layard’ 
course and, although upon the general question of the retrograde religious 
policy no formal protest was made, the British view being merely verbally 
expressed at every favourable opportunity, Derby appears to have been 
seriously considering joint representations at Madrid in concert with 
other states. Preliminary enquiries concerning such a move were being 
circulated, and the United States, Holland, Denmark and Germany 
were all displaying considerable interest, particularly the last-named. 

Although Layard was still lamenting to Derby on 18 November that 
the government’s policy over toleration was getting worse and worst, 
some progress had been made. In a long conversation with Canovas on 
27 October, the Spaniard had promised that state inspection of pro 
testant schools would not be used as an excuse to interfere with services 
which might be conducted in the same building. He also promised to 


1 La Iberia, 19 September 1876, 22-6 September 1876, 8 October 1876. La Iberia 
quoted extensively from German, Austrian, Portuguese and Italian papers in its attacks 
on the government. See La Epoca, 23 September 1876, for a defence of the government 
policy. At this time a major crisis in the Near East was preoccupying the Great Powers. 

2 The Times, 15 and 29 September 1876; La Epoca, 18 September 1876. 

3 Layard to Derby, no. 418, 4 October 1876; no. 421, confidential, 7 October 1876; 
no. 425, 9 October 1876, F.O.72/1438; no. 447, 26 October 1876; no. 449, 28 October 
1876, F.0.72/1439. 

4 Derby to Layard, no. 293, 28 October 1876; no. 312, 13 November 1876; no. 33), 
28 November 1876; no. 367, 26 December 1876, F.O.185/581. 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN SPAIN, NINETEENTH CENTURY 


qestigate personally all cases of intolerance in the provinces. Further 
mgress was made in December 1876 when it was conceded that pro- 
ant literature might be sold from fixed places not obstructing the 
ublic thoroughfare, so that the clause against hawking which had 
jreatened to prevent all sales was confined within reasonable bounds. 
deed, on 11 December, Layard was reporting that the latest answers 
jom the Spanish minister of state had been most apologetic and courte- 
us, a marked change from a few weeks before when Layard had ex- 
aimed in despair, “The stupidity and wrong-headedness of these people 
sbeyond belief’. He concluded that the recent correspondence had con- 
ined the Spaniards of the need to respect British protestants, if no 
hers. 

To some extent, therefore, the position of Protestantism in Spain had 
en safeguarded, despite the setbacks which had accompanied the 
wstoration. Both Layard and Derby, in January 1877, appeared to feel 
fat as much had been conceded as might reasonably be expected in 
ie circumstances and decided against further pressure or debate.* The 
dicts of historians upon the working of article XI have been more 
liverse. Mr. Allison Peers remarks, “This, though not fully acceptable to 
ose who advocate complete freedom of worship, was perhaps as much 
scould then be expected. . . . The seeds of tolerance, thus sown, grew 
ace, and as the years went on the article was interpreted with increas- 
wg liberality’. This is confirmed, in some measure, by the reports of the 
hitish and Foreign Bible Society, since, notwithstanding a sharp decline 
athe number of Bibles and Scriptures distributed in the late ’seventies, 
1884 Mr. Corfield, who had recently ceased to be the Society’s agent 
Madrid, was able to assert that ‘the Word of God had been scattered 
ywidely over the land that it seemed to him it would never again be 
rooted’. In the same year the Society completed the distribution of the 
ist million Bibles and Scriptures in Spain, and by 1904 the figure had 
tached two and a quarter millions.* On the other hand, the position of 
motestants remained precarious and the degree of liberty extended to 
tem depended upon the party in power, so that there is some truth in the 
iticism of certain historians that in practice article XI was not so liberal 
sit might appear in theory. In general, however, the position was not 
wsatisfactory, while in the twentieth century further concessions were 
mde to the principle of religious freedom.*® Not all these gains have 


‘Layard to Derby, private, 18 November 1876, Add. MS. 39124; no. 450, 28 
October 1876, F.O.72/1439; no. 524, 8 December 1876, F.O.72/1440; to J. Pauncefote 
asistant under secretary in the Foreign Office), private, 24 October 1876, F.O.72/1439. 
*Layard to Derby, no. 531, 11 December 1876, F.O.72/1440. 
*Derby to Layard, private, 25 January 1877, Add. MS. 39011; Layard to Derby, 
pivate, 3 February 1877, Add. MS. 39124. 
‘E. A. Peers, Spain, the Church and the Orders, op. cit., 91; W. Canton, op. cit., iii. 
5-80, iv. 352-8, 368-74. 
5H. B. Clarke, Modern Spain, 1815-1898, Cambridge 1906, 404; A. Ramos Oliveira, 
bilities, Economics and Men of Modern Spain, London 1946, 119; C.M.H., op. cit., xii. 263. 
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survived the Civil War of 1936-39 and public manifestations are ong 
more strictly controlled. 

Quite apart from the opposition of the catholic Church, Protestantisy 
has also been handicapped by its relative inability to appeal to the Spanis) 
character. Menendez Pelayo, writing in 1882, feared the philosophic an 
political challenge more than the protestant. The Times agreed. ‘It is; 
mere dream to suppose that such a country could be turned into the paths 
of Protestantism by the zeal of a few good missionaries. What the Pope 
fears, and what he has good reason to fear, is that freedom of teaching 
would weaken the influence of the clergy, and beget a general determina. 
tion to make secular agencies supreme in all the affairs of life.’ The truth 
of this was confirmed by an estimate of 1933 that protestants in Spain 
numbered 21,900 in all, of whom 6,259 were communicants. ‘There 
seems to be in Spain an instinctive aversion from it [Protestantism], 
Even the early protestant missionary, Dr. W. H. Rule, tempered hi 
hopes with a shrewd appreciation of the tendency towards ‘reckles 
unbelief’? and heathenism by Spaniards who had forsaken Rome.! 

Consequently it is not surprising to find that protestants owed ther 
initial recognition in Spain for the most part to an anti-clerical movement 
which was based largely on other than protestant tenets. ‘The protests and 
denunciations of European protestants perhaps influenced those Spaniard 
who were anxious to bring their country abreast of the rest of Europe, and 
persuaded others that Spain could not defy foreign opinion permanently, 
Yet it seems clear that foreign influence became of real importance only 
after 1874, when the defenders of religious freedom within Spain appeared 
powerless and a return to the old intolerance almost inevitable. In 187 
the attitude of Europe compelled Spain, a country which had for so long 
ignored the prevailing trends elsewhere, to conform and accord some 
recognition to the rights of protestants. 


1M. Menendez Pelayo, op. cit., iii. 783-99; The Times, 14 April 1876; E. A. Peer, 
Spain, the Church and the Orders, 3-5; W. H. Rule, op. cit., 349-72. 
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Tatullian’s Treatise on the Incarnation. Edited by Ernest Evans. Pp. xliii + 197. 

London: S.P.C.K., 1956. 32s. 6d. 

Those who have studied with pleasure and profit Canon Evans’s editions 
of Tertullian’s treatises on the Prayer and against Praxeas will turn to his 
dition of the De carne Christi with lively expectations; and they will not be 
dsappointed. 

In an Introduction of less than forty pages the treatise is given its setting 
among the works of Tertullian, its argument is summarised in masterly fashion, 
the central topics are placed in their theological context, and rival views of 
Marcion and Apelles set forth. The authorities for the text are stated and the 
ditor’s position indicated. Finally there is a long note on the technical terms 
ulura, conditio, and condicio. Among many good things in this Introduction the 
present reviewer would single out the pointed note on the primitive Christian 
preaching (xviii f.) and the brief but impressive statement of the case against 
regarding Marcion as a gnostic (xxx f.). 

The text and translation occupy some eighty pages. The information about 
MSS. and their readings is taken from C.S.E.L. and Corpus Christianorum; but 
the editor brings a strong and independent judgement to bear on the materials. 
[have noted some thirty-four places where he makes conjectures of his own, 
most of which he puts in the text. About half-a-dozen remain as suggestions in 
the apparatus. In more than a dozen places an alteration in the punctuation 
dears up difficulties in construing the text. The translation is, as we have come 
to expect from Canon Evans, clear and unambiguous. Great pains have been 
taken to determine exactly what Tertullian means to say and then to say it in 
jain English. Only in chapter xxiii, faced by ‘the appalling bad taste of 
Tertullian’s observations’, does he exercise some reserve in his rendering, a 
reserve which is explained and justified in the Latin note on p. 179. 

The notes and commentary run to just over a hundred pages. There is no 
parade of erudition for its own sake, yet it is plain that a profound knowledge 
of Tertullian’s works and of the Patristic literature as a whole is available for 
uckling the difficulties and obscurities of the text; and in the process many 
other things are illuminated besides the De carne Christi. There are three good 
indexes, two of references biblical or patristic, and the third of Latin words 
wed in the treatise. 

The book is handsomely turned out and there are few misprints to record. 
They are to be found on p. xiv, 1. 22; p. xxix, n. 2; p. 114, 1. 19 (read quadam) ; 
p. 148, 1. 1 where the definite article seems to be superfluous. On p. 79, n. 6 
John i. 14 should be John i. 13 (there is another partial quotation from this 
text at ch. 15, 1. 21). On the translation I venture one observation: at ch. 4, 
130 we read demoniacam expiat which is rendered by ‘devil-possessed he atones 
r it’. This phrase occurs in a list of the healing miracles of our Lord during 
the Ministry; and it therefore seems more likely that the reference is to the 
xpulsion of demons from their victims. In that case some such word as ‘puri- 
fe’ would be called for, and appropriate in view of the fact that ‘unclean 
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spirit’ is another name for ‘demon’. For a parallel to this use of expiare we cay 
refer to the De baptismo, 5. In this connexion we may ask whether a similar 
meaning would not be appropriate in ch. 17 giving the rendering, ‘so that he 
might reshape it with new (that is, spiritual) seed when it had first been 
purified by the removal of its ancient defilements’. 

A few notes may be added on points raised in the commentary: 

P. gt: I find it difficult to believe that in Adv. Marc. i. 15, at nunc quale esty 
dominus anno xii Tiberii Caesaris revelatus sit?, xii is anything but a textual corrup- 
tion, and that Kroymann was not right in reading xv with M. 

P. 124 on de bapt. 3, hominis figurandi opus: The conjecture figulandi proposed 
independently by Dr. Evans is adopted in the editions of Borleffs (1948) and 
Refoulé (Sources Chrétiennes, 1952) and by them ascribed to Rigaltius. Oddly 
there is no reference to the conjecture in Reifferscheid-Wissowa or in Lupton’s 
edition. 

P. 164 on Tertullian’s text of John i. 13: The missing references are to 
Ambrose, in Ps. 37 and Augustine, Confessions, VII. ix. 14. There is a full and 
careful survey of the patristic evidence for the text of this verse in Lagrange’s 
Commentary on John. 

P. 162 on Tertullian’s text of John iii. 6: We are here confronted by a very 
complex problem. There is little doubt about the true text of the Gospel at this 
point: the three additional clauses which appear in Tertullian’s text are all 
glosses, and all of them can claim some attestation apart from his. In view of 
the manuscript and patristic evidence, which is given in summary form by 
Harnack (Studien zur Geschichte des NTs und der alten Kirche, i. 127 n. 1) and in 
detail by Merx in his commentary on the Old Syriac (Das Evangelium ds 
Fohannes, 56-9), I doubt whether it is right to treat Deus spiritus est and de deo 
natus est as independent quotations from John iv. 24 and i. 13. The long form 
of the verse with all three glosses, as in Tertullian here, is found in Codex Vercel- 
lensis (a) of the Old Latin and in the Curetonian Syriac, as well as in five MSS, 
of the Vulgate. Nemesianus of Thubunae (Sent. LXX Episc., No. 5) has the two 
last clauses in the form quia deus spiritus est, et ex deo natus est. The biblical text 
of Nemesianus was discussed by C. H. Turner (7.T.S., ii. (1901), 602-6), who 
concluded that he may have used a more ancient type of text than Cyprian. 
When we consider the evidence as a whole it seems likely that Tertullian found 
the glossed text and did not create it. The one thing that has no support else 
where, so far as I can discover is the reading in carne for de carne. This looks like 
nothing but a deliberate alteration of the text by Tertullian for the purposes of 
his theological argument; and it is a charitable understatement to say that 
‘the text is incorrectly quoted’. 

These are not great matters; and one’s dominant feeling on laying down the 
book is one of gratitude and admiration. It is good to have indications that the 
De resurrectione carnis will follow. What this reviewer would like most of all from Dr. 
Evans is an edition of the Adv. Marcionem: that would indeed be a great thing, 

University OF MANCHESTER T. W. Manson 


A History of Early Medieval Europe 476 to 911. By Margaret Deanesly. (Methuen 
History of Europe, i) Pp. xii +620 +5 maps. London: Methuen, 1956. 30 
General accounts in English of the early medieval history of Europe (perhap 
more strictly of Western Europe) have not been lacking in recent years and in 
this respect the period has fared rather better than many subsequent phases d 
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furopean history. There should none the less be a ready welcome for a work of 
yarly six hundred (almost footnoteless) pages of text which retains something 
{the traditional framework of political history while incorporating into the 
urative an account of the social, economic and cultural developments which 
we an increasingly large place in modern historical studies. Miss Deanesly 
igsbeen criticised elsewhere for her excessive concern with the Franks and their 
abject-territories and her relative neglect of Byzantium and Eastern Europe: 
ut surely no previous writer of a general history has treated so well of the 
omad belt’ or of the Slav nations newly-emergent in the ninth century and 
ie importance of their links with both Byzantium and Rome for the future 
titory of Europe; while Byzantium, unlike Francia (and the other countries of 
\, Europe) is adequately treated in more than one modern work in English. 
\fiss Deanesly is clearly well abreast of recent literature (although her deter- 
gination to include almost everything and illustrate both sides of a contro- 
yesial topic sometimes makes her narrative read like lecture-notes) and her 
seatment of, say, the governmental problems facing Charles the Great and the 
iasic difficulties that his reforms never solved is more convincing than that of 
my recent continental work. The account of the Carolingian ‘Renaissance’, if 
woviding a somewhat one-sided picture of its place in the history of learning, 
at least fully recognises the achievements of the mid-ninth century when 
(harles’s former Empire was politically disintegrating. There are, finally, both 
inthis part of the book and elsewhere excellent summary accounts of the 
autistic achievements of the period (although one such summary unnecessarily 
figures twice in different chapters), in which both Ireland and the Scandi- 
uvian north are accorded their due. Two substantial general criticisms must, 
however, be made. First, closely-related topics are dealt with in widely- 
wparated parts of the book in a manner that is confusing even to readers more 
imiliar with the period than many whom the book should reach and which is 
ilthe more unfortunate in a book that deals with such a considerable span of 
ime. Secondly, most surprisingly, the sections devoted to the Church are 
among the least satisfactory. There is no general account of ecclesiastical 
wganisation or pre-Carolingian church-life: the position in Gaul is dealt with 
triely in Chapter iv (“The Franks’); Chapter x, “The Church from the Fifth 
the Eighth Century’, deals essentially with the patriarchates and the papacy 
ind stops abruptly with Gregory the Great and a paragraph on clerical elections, 
vhich latter topic is then dealt with more fully (together with liturgy, learning, 
Kniface and Bede) in Chapter xiii, “The Greco-Roman and Christian 
Heritage’; the important part accorded to metropolitans in the Frankish 
organisation of the Church is nowhere clearly described although their 
atlier history is the subject of some incidental (not altogether accurate) 
marks, But where there are so many other good things, it would be unfair 
ad ungrateful to stress these deficiencies. 

Universiry oF EDINBURGH D. A. BuLLouGH 


Hhiscopalis audientia. By J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink. (Mededelingen der 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letter- 
kunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 19, 8). Pp. 57. Amsterdam: North-Holland 
Publishing Co., 1956. Dutch Guilders 2.50. 

The subject of the book under review has for some time proved attractive for 
tudents of early Church history, and even more so for students of Roman legal 
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procedure. Although the number of sources available has not shown any ¢op. 
siderable increase in the course of the last decades, attempts have been made ty 
force out of the somewhat unyielding material an answer to the question what 
practical significance may be attached to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, especially 
in civil law-cases, for the life of Church people in the imperial era down tp 
Justinian. The law historians working in this field made it their main task tp 
explain the apparent incongruities between the imperial constitutions of the 
fourth century, especially Cod. Theod. i. 27. 1; Const. Sirmond. 1; and Cod, 
Just. i. 4. 8. In addition to this, a school of thought, particularly common 
amongst Italian scholars, endeavoured to show, with the help of Patristic sources 
that there existed an autonomous Christian legal order (lex Christiana) which 
was not only the basis of episcopal jurisdiction, but even influenced mos 
strongly the development of Roman state law. As yet, however, nobody has 
succeeded in proposing a truly convincing solution to all these problems, | 
myself have maintained a very sceptical attitude with regard to these latter 
researches, since the sources are simply insufficient to prove what has been read 
into them, and the Egyptian papyri even plainly contradict it. 

For this more sceptical view the present book comes as a most welcome gif 
The work, although it discusses the purely legal sources as well as legal literature 
conscientiously, is not a legal, but a theological enquiry about the relations 
between State and Church, limited to the field of jurisdiction. For this reason 
the author is not primarily concerned with the genuineness of Cons, 
Sirmond. 1 or, more precisely, the intrusion of the words etiam si alia 
pars refragatur, and the whole zig-zag course of the relevant imperial legislation. 
His proposition, which is clearly influenced to some extent by Sohm’s conception 
of the nature of ecclesiastical law, is rather that the nature of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction is wholly different from that of state jurisdiction, whilst it cannot 
avoid coming into contact with it, in particular in the field of civil law. Out of 
this contact, however, there arises, because of the totally different ideological 
bases of the two, a series of inevitable conflicts. By inquiring carefully into the 
relevant teachings and opinions of the leading Church Fathers, such as Cyprian, 
Augustine, Ambrose, John Chrysostom and Gregory Nazianzene, he comes to 
the conclusion that, especially amongst these great bishops, an inner resistances 
to be discerned against deciding any conflict according to purely legal stan- 
dards. Therefore, he thinks, it is impossible that under these circumstances the 
episcopalis audientia made any contribution to the formation of Roman state 
law (33). Accordingly, the lex Christiana assumes for the author a decisive 
significance as the material basis for episcopalis audientia; and it will become 
necessary some day to undertake an enquiry into the exact function and content 
of this conception, to be founded upon the sources alone.? Such an enquity 
would have to try and find out whether it is correct that in the episcopali 
audientia Roman Law, adjusted to Christian ways of thought (Biondi, Diriti 


1 The fact that the bishops were by the state itself not tied to the rules of Roman law 
follows, I think, from the two Constantinian constitutions quoted, in which however- 
a point which is constantly being overlooked—the words praescriptionis vincula refers t0 
the time limits set by the so-called procedure by Jitis denuntiatio. 

2 Sources in Byz. Zéschr., xxx (1929-30), 661; Ztschr. Sav. Stift. Rom. Abt., lviii (1938) 
200Nn. 2; 373n. 3; ibid., Ixxii (1955) 189; Biondi, Diritto Romano Cristiano, i. 454; Caspers, 
Der Giite— und Schiedsgedanke im kirchlichen Zivilgerichtsverfahren (1953), 21 ff. Add the stil 
neglected relatio 21 (384) of Qu. Aur. Symmachus. 
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Romano Cristiano, i. 90) or, as the author holds, only principles of Christian ethics 
were applied. 

The book closes with a quotation from Justinian’s Nov. cxxiii. 21. 2, nullam 
immunionem habeant iudices circa talem examinationem, sed sanctus episcopus secundum 
was regulas causae finem imponat, and the author is of the opinion that the 
tistory Of episcopalis audientia can be written anew upon the recognition of the 
iompatibility of ecclesiastical composition of conflicts on the one hand, and 
iuisdiction by a state court on the other. I feel that such an attempt, if it suc- 
weded, would certainly act as a damper upon the optimism of those scholars 
yho derive far-reaching conclusions about the Christianisation of Roman 
law from the mere existence of episcopalis audientia, but would not result in the 
jnal clarification of the contingent questions of court procedure.! 

UNIVERSITY OF GRAZ A. STEINWENTER? 


Byzance avant I’ Islam, Tome 2: Byzance et ? Occident sous les successeurs de Fustinien : 
1, Byzance et les Francs. By Paul Goubert, S. J. Pp. 223 + 16 plates + 4 maps. 
Paris: Editions Picard, 1955. n. p. 

This is the second of Father Goubert’s volumes on Byzantium before Islam, 
and it is concerned mostly with the relations of the emperor Maurice with the 
Frankish king Childebert II. His thesis is that Maurice was the last emperor to 
tke seriously the possibility of re-establishing imperial authority in the West. 
for his treatment of Italy and Africa, and, in particular, the founding of exar- 
tates at Ravenna and Carthage, we must await a subsequent volume; but 
here, at least, we can see the shaping of the emperor’s grand design of engaging 
Frankish help against the Lombards and, consequently of committing himself 
irly deeply in the political intrigues of the Frankish and Visigothic courts. 
This is not, in itself, a very surprising thesis. It is certainly one that would occur 
any reader of Gregory of Tours, and it occurred quite forcibly to Hodgkin 
ad Bury, to name but two. Father Goubert is prepared to go further in his 
daims for Maurice, without, however, adducing any new evidence. That is to 
wy, he is prepared to give conjecture greater latitude. In general, none of his 
aims is impossible, or even improbable ; but he leaves me feeling very sceptical. 

Gundowald’s revolt plays a large part in the story. Now Gundowald came 
fom Byzantium with imperial money in his pocket ; that much is not in doubt. 
but are we entitled to consider him ‘sans doute le délégué du Basileus’? Was he 
tally sent to Francia in the same way that Theodoric had once been sent to 
Italy? If so, I should like to know why there was any secrecy about it, and why 
wosource, eastern or western, says as much; why, further, Gundowald himself 
iver claimed any connexion with or authority from the emperor. We can 
aplain Gundowald and his success quite satisfactorily without bringing in 
nore of the emperor Maurice than is there already. 

Father Goubert is on firmer ground when he comes to discuss the Epistolae 
dustrasicae, a collection that includes correspondence between the Austrasian 
ad Imperial courts that plainly belongs to the late sixth century. He analyses 
these letters with great care, regroups and redates them, and from them draws a 

'Thave not yet heard of any critical voice regarding my hypothesis proposed in Real- 
fu. Antike u. Christentum, art. audientia episcopalis, that state recognition of episcopalis 
udientia arose in the field of legal procedure out of the parties’ right of rejecting pre- 
diced judges (srapairnais). 

‘(Translated from the German by Rev. Dr. A. Ehrhardt and approved by Professor 

Steinwenter—Ed. ] 
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convincing picture of a series of Austrasian embassies to Constantinople, }; 
suggests for them a sea-route, Genoa—Syracuse—Carthage—Constantinople, tha 
on all grounds makes sense ; and he shows how near the exarch Romanus cay: 
to outwitting the Lombards. My only doubt concerns the réle of Brunechilds 
of which I think Father Goubert makes too much. But then, he accepts Gr. 
gory’s Brunechildis without question, and rejects, equally without question, 
Fredegar’s. One final criticism: it is good to be given, among other excelley: 
illustrations, some plates of the Vatican MS. of the Epistolae, but there is nowher 
any serious discussion of the MS. itself or of the problems of textual transmissiq, 
it raises. Gundlach did not say the last word here. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER J. M. WaALLaAce-Hapren 


Master Alcuin, Liturgist: a Partner of our Piety. By Gerald Ellard, S.J. (Jesui 
Studies). Pp. xiii +266. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1956. $4.00. 

Fr. Ellard’s book on Alcuin as a liturgist is written in a pleasantly informal 
style appropriate for what sets out to be an euvre de haute vulgarisation. The service 
it is designed to perform it performs faithfully and well; and there was room fy; 
this excellent synthesis of the current orthodoxy. It will also be found very usefil 
by a more specialised public, since it brings together most of the literary, 
statutory and conciliar texts bearing on the Romanising liturgical books used 
in the Frankish Empire in the eighth and ninth centuries, besides printing the 
prefaces to these books, where such exist, in the original Latin as well as ina 
English translation. The book is discursive, beginning with St. Boniface and 
ending with the entry of the Emperor Henry II into Rome in 1014, andit 
includes an extremely one-sided account of the Adoptionist controversy; but 
its principal matter is a fairly detailed discussion of the liturgical work actually 


assignable to Alcuin. This is taken to comprise the Lectionary, the Hucusqu 


supplement to the Gregorianum of pope Hadrian, the Votive Missal and, o 
course, the revision of the Bible. But references to liturgical matters in Alcuin’ 
letters and polemical writings are duly considered, the background of liturgical 
activity by others down to the mid-ninth century is drawn in, the nature d 
the Leonine, Gelasian and eighth century Gelasian sacramentaries receives 
attention and the course of political history and of Alcuin’s career is kept 
reasonably in view all the time. 

The only liturgical problem the author has to deal with entirely on his ow 
is that of Alcuin’s votive masses, which he rightly handles with tongs. Likt 
myself he does not seem to have had access to either of the collections of votive 
actually preceded by Alcuin’s name in the MS., which would seem the necessary 
starting point. He has therefore had to use, with due reserve, the collectio 
attributed to Alcuin by Pamelius, although Pamelius makes it clear enough 
that he had no MS. authority for his attribution. This is evidently a deducti 
from Alcuin’s letters to the monks of Fulda and St. Vaast, from which f. 
Ellard prints there levant passages. And even assuming that Pamelius’s collectin 
(apart from the ‘Augustinian’ alternative masses which Fr. Ellard excludes) i 
really in some sense Alcuin’s, we are still faced with the certainty that th 
collections sent to Fulda and St. Vaast were not identical with each other, ant 
the uncertainty whether Alcuin intended to claim that he had himself actuall 
composed or even compiled the formularies which he copied. Fr. Ellard ha 
traced the prototypes of several of the prayers himself and reference to Bru: 
lants’s invaluable Oraisons du Missel Romain reveals that the postcommunions {ft 
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Remission of Sins, Humility and Angels were not new either. In view of the 
gaps in our knowledge of Gallican, Spanish and Ambrosian books and our total 
imorance of the text of the mass books used in England in Alcuin’s day, it would 
dbviously be very rash to make any assertions about the origin of the remainder. 

Apart from this the author reproduces, broadly speaking, the views of the 
pincipal modern scholars, familiar enough to specialists from numerous 
aticles which have attracted attention in recent years. As these views seem to 
be in process of crystallising into a body of piously accepted dogmata, a process 
which Fr. Ellard’s book can only accelerate, it seems necessary to emphasise 
that all we have at the moment is a series of hypotheses. Those who are sus- 
jicious of these hypotheses have a definite duty to go on pointing out that they 
ae based on an infinitesimal fraction of the evidence available and present 
dificulties which their proponents are liable to ignore. The key to the whole 
matter is the history of the sacramentary and it is precisely about this that the 
boldest assertions are made on the weakest authority. Thus the only sacra- 
mentary which names an author for the Hucusque supplement assigns it to 
abbot Grimold, presumably the abbot of St. Gall who died in 873. M. Amiet 
now thinks this sacramentary is ninth century which would make it a con- 
temporary witness; and judging from a photograph of one page I should 
certainly be reluctant to date it later than the end of the tenth century, which 
would make its testimony at least coeval with that of the Micrologus which alone 
asigns the supplement to Alcuin. Edmund Bishop asserted that the Hucusque 
preface had been drawn on by the author of the preface Hunc codicem to a 
supplement to Alcuin’s own Lectionary and also by Helisachar (who, he said, 
was the same man) in one of his letters. But he did not (at least not in print) 
«amine the possibility that the relationship between the two prefaces was the 
other way round; and the point at issue calls in any case for parallels from 
Alcuin’s own letters, not Helisachar’s. As for the Missalis Gregorianus et Gelasianus 
nodernis temporibus ab Albino ordinatus of St. Riquier, this could perfectly well be 
the ‘second redaction’ of the eighth century Gelasian. Similar doubts arise in 
connexion with the eighth century Gelasian itself, whose compilation is con- 
fdently assigned nowadays to a monk of St. Prix of Flavigny sur Ozerain. But 
flavigny is not otherwise known as a centre of intellectual activity; and as 
Charlemagne possessed relics of St. Prix which he gave to St. Quentin en 
Vermandois, presumably these were given to his father Pepin when he attended 
the consecration of the church at Flavigny in 742. The mass for St. Prix which 
isso odd a feature of this text therefore could (and I think does) merely mean 
that our copies of the compilation all stem from a book used in Pepin’s own 
chapel after this event. The Sacramentary of Gellone, our only witness to the 
first redaction’ of the eighth century Gelasian (and incidentally a veritable 
tteasure-house of ludicrous scribal corruptions), is assigned with hesitation by 
ft, Ellard (and others) to Meaux because of the Meaux element in the martyr- 
dogy. The short baptismal litany, however, suggests Angers, while the ‘long’ 
benedictional suggests Poitiers, and there can be no doubt that the prehistory 
of this text was very complex indeed. Moreover, one of the most striking 
fatures of all Gelasians is that though they name St. Denis of Paris and his 
wmpanions in the Canon they provide them with no proper mass. This should 
mean that their feast was kept with the Missa quorum reliquiae in ecclesia continentur 
atthe place where the original compilation was made; which is another way 
d'saying that the compilation was made at Saint Denis. 
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The really vital question-mark, however, seems to me to have its place 
after the endlessly repeated assertion that the Hadrianic mass-book, or at any 
rate the Gregorian sacramentary as such, was imposed as a substitute for the 
Gelasians. A casual outsider would hardly realise that not only is there no 
capitulary saying any such thing but Gelasians continued to be copied down 
to the eleventh century. What the evidence clearly does establish is that mass 
had to be said according to the Ordo Romanus and that all St. Gregory's 
prayers were to be used. Eighth century Gelasians of the ‘second’ and subse. 
quent recensions were however adjusted to include all these last and there is no 
evidence whatever for any attempt to go further and prevent those who wished 
from saying two collects instead of one, cutting out some or all of St. Gregory’s 
doublets or using a different secret on the third Thursday in Lent from the church 
next door. What actually did happen in individual churches is still very much 
a matter for investigation, but it will be found to have been infinitely varied, 
Uzés for instance in the thirteenth century still used a book visibly derived from 
a pre-Hadrianic Gregorian though its peculiarities had been corrected away 
by the time the Missal of Uzés was printed in 1495. Salisbury used one in which 
all Gregorian doublets had been replaced by prayers drawn from other and 
often untraceable sources and in which a number of readings, which I can 
parallel only in Italian books, suggest that the Hadrianic text was bypassed 
there also. A good many churches in the Low Countries, Germany and Eastern 
Europe, on the other hand, used a text from which doublets had similarly been 
banished but which in early copies is described as ex authentico. One of the most 
pressing needs if we are ever to be at all sure just what did go on is, therefore, 
the examination, not so much of French, but of early German and Italian, 
books for non-Hadrianic features; and the cheerful assumption that all this has 
been settled is a deplorable discouragement to very necessary research. I hasten 
to add that this state of affairs is one for which Fr. Ellard is in no way to blame, 
and that his earlier study of Ordination Anointings is outstanding precisely for 
the determination he shewed in it to use the evidence of all available texts. 
His moving account of the difficulties he had in procuring even the necessary 
printed books for his present work will strike a sympathetic chord in the hearts 
of all scholars, and he is not here attempting to investigate the solidity of 
opinions generally accepted. 

Nevertheless, there are two points which have been brought to notice in 
recent years and to which he might perhaps have given a little more weight, 
for I am sure that part of what appears to me to be the fashionable distortion of 
eighth and ninth century reality comes from seeing events of that remote age in 
terms of Dom Guéranger’s activity in the cause of liturgical uniformity in France 
in the last century. The first point is that the surviving Gallican sacramentaries 
(and for that matter those of the Ambrosian rite as soon as we have any evi- 
dence) prove to be extensively Romanised; while the characteristic Gallican 
usage of an episcopal blessing at communion was unaffected by the Carolingian 
reform and is provided for in the Hucusque supplement. This would seem to mean 
that not only Charlemagne and Alcuin but Pepin himself were simply canalising 
a movement which was already in operation. There is no suggestion, from 
Northern and Eastern France, at least, that there was any resistance to the 
abolition of the national rite, or that the provision of standard Roman texts 
was anything but welcome. This poses the further question, whether the 
Franks, as Franks, felt any special loyalty to the Gallican use. It is a notorious 
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gature of the succession lists of French bishops that the names in the sixth 
wntury are nearly all Gallo-Roman and in the eighth century nearly all 
frankish. It is also noteworthy that the saints commemorated in the Gallican 
hooks tend to belong to Aquitaine, St. Denis of Paris and St. Remi of Reims 
jeing conspicuous absentees. There is room for a suspicion that Carolingian 
iltramontanism was anti-Gallo-Roman and anti-Visigothic in the same sort of 
way that Anglo-Saxon ultramontanism was anti-Celtic; and it is a pity we 
jave so little evidence, direct or indirect, as to the reception of the Carolingian 
reform in, let us say, Toulouse. 

The second point is the matter of gibberish in service books. It is a matter 
wer which there is an understandable temptation to draw a veil, but the 
atent of the problem has been brought vividly to our attention by the publica- 
tion of the Sacramentarium Pragense. It will be clearer if ever the Sacramentary 
of Gellone is published too, though Gellone is less often nonsensical. The two 
books named are both beautifully written and no doubt owe their survival to 
the reluctance of their owners to consign such splendid objects to the flames. 
But the fact that so much care could be expended on reproducing texts dis- 
figured by appalling corruptions must mean that the general run of service 
books was no better, and probably much worse. Gibberish survived into the 
tenth century (e.g., the mass for St. Cyr in Paris BN. Lat. 2297) and even into 
the thirteenth (e.g., the mass for St. Samson in B.M. Add. 26655) but always 
in texts for which no Roman standard was available: and this persistence 
shows how insignificant numerically clergy who really knew Latin must have 
continued to be. In the eighth century the French seem to have been the 
worst latinists in western Europe; and, if scribes copy blindly, as medieval 
sribes commonly did, and most of their customers cannot tell mumbo jumbo 
fom Latin when they see it, firm measures are needed. What Charlemagne’s 
foreign scholars provided was good texts to be copied; and there are numerous 
igns, notably in the Hucusque preface, of a determination to see they were 
accurately reproduced. The decent state of the Roman texts in later books is 
the measure of their success; but here again there is room for suspicion that 
mass-books copied in north-east France were popular quite as much because 
they were understood to be written in decent Latin, as because any effort was 
made to impose them. The extraordinary diffusion in Germany of such a 
feast as the Translation of SS. Germanus Remigius and Vedastus suggests that 
these books were taken over uncritically, complete with their adaptations 
to local use, and that the compulsive force was a desire to be certain that 
amy prayers uttered at the altar should be comprehensible (even if not 
comprehended), rather than a determination to do all things exactly as in Rome. 

It is however one of the principal services to be expected of syntheses like 
Fr, Ellard’s that they will make apparent the gaps still left in the general picture 
by the detailed work actually done at the time of their writing. Less pleasing 
are the author’s undeserved sly digs at long-dead scholars. Cardinal Rocca 
printed Vat. Lat. 3806 because it is expressly described as St. Gregory’s work 
on its title-page: he had no obvious means of knowing that this title was mis- 
lading, and it is particularly unfair to blame him for not using the two MSS. 
wed by Muratori. The books concerned, from the collections of the queen of 
Sweden and cardinal Ottoboni, were certainly not in the Vatican Library in 
Rocca’s day and almost certainly not even in Rome. Menard therefore is not to 
be blamed either for choosing to publish a text, also with St. Gregory’s name in 
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its title, which was almost identical with that printed by Rocca and 50 in, 
sense apparently vouched for by Rome. And it is contrary to the truth to sugges 
that he thought his MS. had belonged to St. Eloi. He expressly mentions this as, 
vulgar error; his only mistake was to think it older than the Rodradus Ms, 
which, though a pity, was pardonable. Even Pamelius was not such a bad 
editor as all that. He could hardly be expected to foresee the requirements ¢/ 
modern scholars, and when he conflated several MSS. he did say he had done 
so, though usually not with the clarity and precision one would wish. 

Apart from this I have noticed few errors. The statement that the Sacra. 
mentary of Ratoldus of Corbie comes from St. Vaast is a hardy annual for which 
Fr. Ellard is not responsible. Actually, since the scribe has entered the masse 
for St. Vaast himself (which he presumably found on a flyleaf) at what ar 
demonstrably not the dates at which the formularies concerned were used in 
the Arras monastery, it is certain that the copyist was not working for St. Vaazt, 
And although the book he was copying had obviously been used at St. Vaas, 
there is no reason to doubt the statement in the calendar that he was working 
to the order of Ratoldus. 

It would be entirely wrong however to end this review on a note of criticism, 
It must be repeated, Fr. Ellard’s is a solid and valuable book which is also very 
easy to read; and it should be much appreciated by scholars as well as by the 
wider public, to which it is more particularly addressed and for which it i 
admirably designed. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, CHRISTOPHER HOHLER 
CourTAULD INsTITUTE OF ART 


Thought and Letters in Western Europe, A.D. 500 to goo, revised ed. By M. L. W. 
Laistner. Pp. 416. London: Methuen, 1957. 30s. 

A second edition of this masterly book calls for more than short notice. It 
comes after a lapse of twenty-five years, during which scholars have been very 
busy with the literature of early medieval Europe. The marvel is that their 
combined labours have given the author so little occasion for drastic revision, 
Structurally the book has not changed; neither has its emphasis, to any apprec- 
able extent. The changes involved have mostly been the bringing up to date 
and clarification of what was there all the time. The impact of Byzantine 
thought on Western Europe and western knowledge of Greek are mor 
generously treated, which conforms to modern practice. The work of Courcelle, 
Bernhard Bischoff and Minio-Paluello in this field have a good deal altered the 
picture, though one is not surprised to find Professor Laistner much more 
cautious than the general run of those who preach that whatever was interesting 
in western life and thought derived from Byzantium. Again, our knowledge di 
the manuscript resources of pre-Carolingian Europe has advanced a long way, 
owing largely to E. A. Lowe, whose name, together with the names of Bischof 
and Levison, is prominent in the author-index. 

But it is in the field of biblical scholarship and exegesis, above all where it 
affects Bede, that the quarter-century has brought some of the most valuable 
advances, above all from Professor Laistner himself. The author’s revised pages 
on Bede strike me as the best part of the new edition, though I feel that he has 
been perhaps too tolerant of the views of C. W. Jones, at least as expressed in his 
Saints Lives and Chronicles. Bede is now allowed to have used Gregory of Tours 
in his Retractation, and Levison’s date for the Synod of Whitby is confirmed and 
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tightly adhered to as against that proposed by R. L. Poole and Stenton. The 
revision of the Carolingian sections is almost equally good, and here the work 
{Dr. Wallach is prominent. Why not Professor Ganshof’s also? The Waltharius 
snow accorded full treatment and moves back from the tenth to the ninth 
gntury, losing on the way its alleged Old High German epic forebear. 

Professor Laistner’s book is his own, and his own concern with biblical and 
inguistic problems is happily plain throughout. Some, however, might hold 
that if ‘Thought and Letters’ embraced biblical exegesis—which of course it 
does—it equally embraced Law. Yet not much will be found here about the 
tansmission and transmutation of Roman Law at the hands of the barbarians. 
The truth is that Professor Laistner is fastidious: Merovingian learning is still 
i him ‘deplorable’. But why and how did the diffusion of ignorantly copied 
xts matter to, say, Franks or Lombards? Dr. Lowe is providing the means for 
approaching this problem afresh and on firm ground. One last criticism: St. 
Boniface could have stood a fair amount of revision in the light of recent work. 
[ think particularly of Joseph Lortz’s article in the Willibrord Festschrift 
of 1940, continued in the Theol. Quartalschrift of the same year. And there is 
more in the Boniface Gedenkgabe of 1954, which the author cites in another 
context. 

The very select bibliography, in which it is an honour to appear, does not 
record that there are later, and in every case improved, editions of Lot’s 
Fin du Monde Antique, Hodgkin’s History of the Anglo-Saxons and Lot, Pfister and 
Ganshof’s Destinées de l’ Empire; and that there is a second volume, published in 
French, of Stein’s Geschichte des spdtrimischen Reiches. 

The publishers have made this second edition in every way more attractive 
than the first: they deserve to handle so good a book. But they must not let us 
wait another twenty-five years for a third edition. 

UnIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER J. M. WALLAcE-HADRILL 


Hymns of the Roman Liturgy. By Joseph Connelly. Pp. xxiii +263. London: 
Longmans, Green, 1957. 28s. 

This volume has a practical aim—to enable priests and religious who are 
under the obligation of reciting or reading the Divine Office and, owing to 
difficulties inherent in the text or their own imperfect knowledge of Latin, 
fnd the hymns tedious or unintelligible, to appreciate the spiritual treasures 
that are found in them and see in them a helpful part of the Church’s prayer 
‘where’, in the editor’s words, ‘the hour, season or festival is mentioned 
explicitly’, and so the reader is helped ‘to recall the particular purpose of the 
Office or of one of its parts’. 

So a text is provided of the hymns (in accordance, of course, with the 
disastrous revision under Urban VIII), with a translation which aims at being 
helpful rather than elegant, and a commentary which deals with some of the 
difficulties of text and of content. The reader will not expect the translation of 
the Te Deum to borrow the splendour of Cranmer’s version, and the versions 
aa whole are almost necessarily pedestrian. To address the Deity as ‘You’ 
ought to be intolerable to English though perhaps not to French ears, but this 
occurs throughout. Too much weight is given to Phillimore’s uncritical 
Hundred Best Latin Hymns. The account of the growth of the Sequence is in- 
adequate, but this is a subject that is beset with difficulties. Father Connelly 
on p. 89 says that the beautiful Hymn of Charity has been recently assigned to 
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Rufinus of Aquileia, but this is presumably a misprint for Paulinus whon 
Dr. Dag Norberg has conjectured with much plausibility to be its author, }t 
was written to be sung at the Synod of Friuli (796 or 797) and not for the 
Benedictine weekly Maundy. 
In the famous Vent sancte spiritus the reading: 
sine tuo numine 
nihil est in /umine (instead of homine) 

is not, as Fr. Connelly would suggest, an otiose emendation, but is supported, 
as Dom Wilmart has said, by the best manuscripts. On p. 118 Fr. Connelly 
says that there are serious grounds for doubting St. Thomas’s authorship of 
Adoro devote, but the present reviewer in Speculum, xx (1945) has, he thinks, 
shown that it was written during the Angelic Doctor’s lifetime and has the 
strongest claim to be his. The Stabat mater, on the other hand, is confidently 
assigned to Jacopone da Todi without any critical discussion of the evidence, 
It can be said at once that the MS. evidence carries no conviction. Further, 
Jacopone’s worst enemy, Boniface VIII, granted an indulgence to all who 
should recite ‘this plaint of the Blessed Mary’. Would this man of implacable 
hatred, the man who could throw the penitential ashes in the face of an arch. 
bishop and who kept Jacopone in a foul dungeon when others were freed at the 
Jubilee of 1300, would this pope of ungovernable temper have associated an 
indulgence with a poem of whose authorship he must have been aware, if its 
composer was the famous Jacopone ? 

I ought also to add that in the discussion whether the Roman and the 
Benedictine hymnals are substantially one or whether, as Blume thought, the 
old Benedictine hymnal was supplanted by one of vaguely northern origin, 
Fr. Connelly treats Walpole’s views as if they embodied independent research 
and my own views as a mere acceptance of tradition, whereas the latter are 
based on the acute criticism and unrivalled knowledge of my dear and lamented 
friend, Dom André Wilmart, without which I too should have slavishly 
followed Blume. 

it is to be hoped that those for whom Fr. Connelly’s book is intended will 
buy it and, as the archbishop of Birmingham suggests in his Foreword, place it 
at any rate, upon the bedside table. 

Jesus COLLEGE, F. J. E. Rasy 
CAMBRIDGE 


Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, Band iii. By Martin Grabmann. Pp. xii+479. 
Munich: Max Hueber, 1956. DM.29.80. 

When Martin Grabmann died in 1949 at the age of seventy-four the era of 
the great pioneers in the history of medieval thought came to an end. Within 
his lifetime a whole continent of intellectual activity had been discovered and 
surveyed, and in that enterprise, after the two leaders Denifle and Ehrle, no 
one had done more than he. It was his peculiar achievement to explore the 
whole of the territory in which his predecessors had indicated only the great 
rivers and mountain ranges, and if we rarely or never feel with him, as we did 
with them, that we are sharing the experience of a Cortez or a Livingstone, it 
is probably true that no other scholar has, or has had, such a wide and detailed 
knowledge of the MS. material from which the history of scholasticism must 
some day be written. 
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REVIEWS 


The present collection of studies, which adds a third to the volumes that 
appeared in 1926 and 1936, carries out the intention and meets the wishes of 
(rabmann, and owes its existence to the piety and scholarship of a disciple, 
hrofessor Ludwig Ott. None of the pieces is entirely new, but more than one 
appears for the first time in German or embodies considerable revision made by 
the author. Quite apart from this, there can be few in any country and none at 
alin England who enjoy easy access to every periodical or Festschrift in which 
the work originally appeared. 

The title of the volume, like that of its two predecessors, might well mislead 
an English reader. Though Grabmann could on occasion write an excellent 
esay of presentation or vulgarisation, his primary interest was not so much ideas 
and systems of thought, as the medieval writings which led to the development 
and changes of thought. His favourite technique in an article or lecture was to 
open with a brief sketch of a particular movement of ideas, and then plunge 
deep into an examination of a number of manuscripts, mostly his own recent 
discoveries, which are of direct interest only to the narrow circle of specialists 
concerned. Several of the pieces here printed conform to this pattern, but there 
ae others where a particular problem is taken through eighty years of the 
rlevant literature, and at the end the mature judgment of Grabmann himself 
is given. 

The studies fall roughly into two groups of almost equal length: those 
dealing with the translation and reception of Aristotle by medieval thinkers, 
ad those which discuss the work of individual Thomist theologians of the 
Middle Ages. Three or four stand out as of particular importance. Of these the 
lngest and most interesting is perhaps that entitled ‘Aristoteles im 12 Jahr- 
hundert’, which deals with the many problems of the early translations of the 
ligica nova. This essay, a revised version of one that appeared in Medieval 
Studies in 1950, is rendered still more valuable by the additional sentences and 
notes by the editor, which bring the reader up to date in a subject which is still 
developing. It is interesting to note that Grabmann’s view of forty years ago, 
inwhich he accepted the Latin translations of Boethius and James of Venice as 
influential, and which he abandoned after the Toledo discovery of C. H. 
Haskins, has been reaffirmed by the Italian scholar L. Minio-Paluello, who has 
once more made of James of Venice a figure of the highest significance. The 
footnote references to the works in which this revision appeared will be of value 
to English students. 

Later in the volume are two notable papers from the Dante Jahrbuch, the 
wne giving an extraordinarily erudite survey of the literature on the well-known 
mux in the Paradiso, where Aquinas gives high praise to Siger of Brabant; this 
ends with Grabmann’s own firm endorsement of the solution which sees in 
Siger the personification of the philosophic spirit, reflecting one aspect of 
eternal truth. In the other, a review is given of the Aristotelian climate in 
Dante’s day; here, it is possible that some of the latest work by Dominican 
scholars makes some more revision of detail necessary. Finally, a long account 
of the Dominican Giovanni Capreoli ({1444), known as princeps Thomistarum, 
places this distinguished critic and interpreter alongside Cajetan and Francesco 
de Sylvestris of Ferrara as the third of a trio of great commentators. 

The whole volume is an impressive display of Grabmann’s immense 
larning. Possibly the only field with which he was not fully familiar was that 
ofEngland in the fourteenth century. Here he still follows Ehrle and Michalski, 
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and it is noteworthy that he cites only some fifteen English manuscripts in all, 
He never worked in this country as he worked in almost all the great librarig 
of continental Europe, and a door stands open for English scholars. It is al 
pleasing to note that Grabmann rarely mentions a work of research withoyt 
some word of appreciation or praise: there is not a single sharp word in the 
book. This is all the more remarkable when we realise that he was not one to 
rate his own achievement too lightly. The editor prints as an introduction the 
autobiographical sketch sent by Grabmann to Vienna on the occasion in 194 
of his election as corresponding member of the Austrian Academy. He certainly 
could have found no one to present his achievements more fully, more sym. 
pathetically, or, one may add, after reading the invaluable bibliography of his 
writings provided by Professor Ott, more worthily. 

PETERHOUSE, Davip Know gs 

CAMBRIDGE 


Gottheit und Trinitat nach dem Kommentar des Gilbert Porreta zu Boethius, De Trinitate 
By Martin Anton Schmidt. (Studia Philosophica, Suppl. 7). Pp. xii +273, 
Basel: Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft, 1956. DM. 30.00; Swis 
Frs. 31.10. 


The importance of Boethius’s De Trinitate for the development of rational | 


theology and of some provinces of philosophy in the Middle Ages can hardly 
be over-estimated. As an example, though not necessarily a model, of the 
application of philosophical or logical concepts and methods to the study of 
difficult points in the Christian faith, the De Trinitate was a textbook, an 
‘auctoritas’ for several centuries, and particularly between a.p. 1100 and 
A.D. 1300. Boethius, or possibly an unidentified Greek author whom he may 
have adapted for the Latin reader, tried to explain the apparent absurdity 
inherent in God’s unity-trinity by means of three groups of concepts, funda- 
mental and popular in the Greek philosophical schools of his own and earlier 
times: the concepts of genus, species, difference, individual, and accident, 
those of the threefold division of speculative philosophy, ‘naturalis, mathe. 
matica, theologica’, and those of the ten Aristotelian categories. The first and 
third group of concepts had been amply popularised among the Latin-reading 
students by Boethius himself in his translations of and commentaries on Por 
phyry’s Jsagoge and Aristotle’s Categoriae; he had touched upon the second 
group in one of the same commentaries. In the times of Abelard and Aquinas 
these concepts formed part of the basic set of instruments for any philosopher or 
theologian, and Boethius’s venture could not fail to be eagerly studied and 
followed. In recent years several scholars have concentrated their attention on 
two moments of the long history of Boethius’s short treatise: Haring, Silvain, 
Williams, Vanni Rovighi, and now Schmidt have either edited or studied 
Gilbert de la Porrée’s works, and particularly his commentaries on Boethius; 
Grabmann, Wyser, and Decker have published and examined Aquinas’s work 
on the De Trinitate. 

Schmidt’s Gottheit und Trinitdt is a composite work which developed out of 
a ‘Habilitationsschrift’ for the Theological Faculty in the University of Basle 
(1950): this origin is evident in a rather heavy style and in the fragmentary 
character of a large section of the book. More than one-third of it is devoted to 
appendices, the parerga of a fascinating inquiry which was spreading in many 
directions. The detailed analyses of several concepts, or phrases and words, of 
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wrticular importance for the understanding of Gilbert’s attitude and doctrines, 
ych as ‘rationes theologicae, mathematicae, naturales’, ‘quo est’ and ‘quod est’, 
igentia, subsistens, subsistentia’ (App. ii-v), are among the most interesting 
ations of the book; Appendix vii on Gilbert’s views on universals is probably 
snore penetrating and balanced account on this point than has ever been written. 

The main body of the book consists of an accurate and acute analysis of 
muny passages of Gilbert’s commentary on the De Trinitate. Schmidt’s method 
smost promising for an understanding of Gilbert’s difficult—and often tenta- 
ive-doctrine. Through this analysis we can almost see Gilbert at work, trying 
develop or build clear concepts, apt to solve the difficulties not satisfactorily 
gved by Boethius: Gilbert’s failure to be always clear and consistent while 
seandering between the dangers of theological and philosophical unorthodoxy 
s possibly the most instructing result of Schmidt’s research. It includes, 
implicitly, a warning to those who look for, and too confidently try to build, 
herent doctrines in the works of philosophers and theologians of the past. 
Against what has been held in several quarters, Schmidt tries to show that 
Gilbert is more successful and original when he emphasises the dualism between 
God and the world than when he deals with the metaphysical distinctions 
ietween ‘quo est’ and ‘quod est’ and between ‘subsistentia’, ‘subsistens’, and 
‘sentia’. Gilbert’s own contribution to philosophy and theology is his reasoned 
asertion that the two main fields of speculation, God and the world, must be 
treated with two different kinds of ‘rationes’: the gravest mistakes and heresies 
wiginate from using ‘rationes naturales’ while dealing with things divine, or 
‘ationes theologicae’ while dealing with nature. Treating of God’s trinity, all 
aguments based on the created world, even on the human soul, have a very 
imited value; analogy between the two worlds is very loose. In this way Gilbert 
svery distant from St. Augustine. The basis of Gilbert’s distinction between 
‘ationes theologicae’ and ‘rationes naturales’ is to be found in Aristotle’s (and 
boethius’s) classification of speculative sciences; that is why he also speaks of 
tationes mathematicae’. But his sharp dualism gave a new twist to that 
dassification, and made it difficult to find a place for the ‘rationes mathe- 
maticae’. While Aristotle’s classification was based on metaphysical distinctions 
between things, and only to a small extent on distinctions between different 
ways of looking at them, Gilbert parallels the dichotomy of reality with a 
dichotomy of human reason. His rationalism can in no way lead to anthropo- 
morphism. ‘Like Anselm and Abelard, Gilbert stands between dialecticians 
and anti-dialecticians, but in a quite different way from both of them’ (29). 
Ore, COLLEGE, L. Minto-PALUELLO 
OxForD 


le probleme de la conscience morale chez S. Bernard: étudié dans ses euvres et dans ses 
sources. By Philippe Delhaye. (Analecta Mediaevalia Namurcensia, 9). 
Pp. 120. Namur: Editions Godenne; Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts; 
Lille: Librairie Giard, 1957. n.p. 

The author has specialised on the teaching of moral philosophy and theology 
in the twelfth century. It is to be hoped that his health, which has delayed the 
publication of the present study, will allow him to work up his many papers 
and introductions to texts that he has edited into a big book on the subject. 
Here he analyses St. Bernard’s teaching on the moral conscience and relates it 
to the historical background. He regrets that the uncertain chronology of 
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Bernard’s writings makes it impossible to trace any development in doctrine, 
but he shows very clearly that Bernard, as a rhetor, aiming at persuasion, 
presented the conscience in different ways on different occasions. The saint 
always made a direct appeal to his immediate hearers or readers. The study of 
his sources proves in yet another instance the debt to Origen which has been 
stressed recently. The reasons for his attack on Abelard come out clearly, 
Bernard read the Bible and the Fathers so as to make them his own and to 
apply their words to new spiritual needs. Abelard wanted to answer the 
questions they raised and to build up a system on the basis of comparison and 
discussion. Delhaye puts fresh content into this old generalisation by dissecting 
the Bernardine interpretation of a particular group of texts, diffused through 
his writings as it is. He shows also that Bernard differed from Abelard in his 
approach to the problem of intention. Bernard was almost brutally objective, 
Abelard so subjective as to shock the traditionalists, though strangely enough 
Bernard did not pick on this item on the list of alleged heresies for denunciation, 
Delhaye makes a close textual study of some of Bernard’s successors on the 
problem of conscience, which illustrates how monastic theology declined 
immediately after the death of its greatest defender. He has some interesting 
comments on the divorce between monastic and scholastic theology and its 
consequences in the later twelfth century. 

The book makes suggestive reading, but it shows signs of haste. Bernard 
describes the effects of his mystical experience as follows: ‘. . . tantum ex motu 
cordis . . . intellexi praesentiam eius, et ex fuga vitiorum carnaliumque com- 
pressione affectuum adverti potentiam eius;...et ex quantulacumque 
emendatione morum meorum expertus sum bonitatem mansuetudinis eius... 
The translation might lead a casual reader to understand the effect as the 
cause: ‘La fuite de mes vices, la compression de mes affections charnelles m’ont 
procuré sa puissance et sa vertu... L’amendement, si faible fat-il, de m 
conduite m’a fait éprouver sa bonté et sa douceur...’ (19). ‘Sinon ils ne 
seraient pas vraiement plus séculiers que religieux’ (26) is in the negative by 
mistake. Bernard’s explanation of the failure of the Second Crusade has been 
much discussed and variously interpreted; it is oversimplified here (44), 
Letter 106 (not 116) was probably not written to ‘a Paris master’ (49); Henry 
Murdac is much more likely to have been teaching at York. 

Str. Hitpa’s CoLLeceE, BERYL SMALLEY 
OxFoRD 


Ordericus Vitalis: ein Beitrag zur kluniazensischen Geschichtsschreibung. By Haw 
Wolter, S.J. (Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fir Europaische Geschichte 
Mainz, Band 7). Pp. viii +252 +genealogical table. Wiesbaden: Fram 
Steiner, 1955. DM. 18.00. 

It is just over a hundred years since the great edition of Ordericus Vitali 
by August Le Prévost was brought to a close with a fifth volume, prepared for 
publication and containing a preface by his young friend and pupil Leopold 
Delisle. Like all Delisle’s work, this preface was made to last: in a spirit at once 
calm and judicious, yet burning with enthusiasm for the subject, he surveyed the 
life, works and monastic circumstances of his author, disentangled the chrono 
logy and passed judgement on his qualities and defects. The result was a master 
piece of lucid and far-seeing scholarship, comparable in quality, and even wider 
in range than the prefaces which were soon to come from the pen of Stubbs. I! 
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is unlikely that much can be added to Delisle’s account of Orderic’s life, and all 
modern assessments of his work must rest on the facts about its composition which 
Delisle disclosed. In addition, Delisle’s later work on the autograph manu- 
sripts of Orderic laid the foundation for all later work on the text. Nevertheless, 
there is much that still remains to be done, particularly in the study of Orderic’s 
sources, in the assessment of the accuracy and the elucidation of the complicated 
genealogical information in which he abounds. There is room for more studies 
of Orderic, as there is for another edition, now happily in course of preparation. 

The present book is the first full-length study of Orderic since the time of 
Delisle, and the question must be asked how far it represents an advance in 
knowledge or interpretation with regard to its great predecessor. It is perhaps 
more a tribute to Delisle than a criticism of the author to say that the advance 
turns out to be disappointingly small. This is certainly not due to any lack of 
industry on the author’s part. He has searched diligently and has accumulated 
an impressive bibliography for which others may be grateful. But it must be 
confessed that he has shown little discrimination either in his search or in the 
presentation of his results. He shows a passion for annotation and for leaving 
nothing unsaid, which does more to bewilder than to enlighten the reader. Even 
so harmless a statement as that Orderic was ‘ein geschichtlich denkender und 
fiir Geschichte interessierter Mensch, (78) is given two notes—as if five volumes 
of historical writing were not sufficient to prove the point. On another occasion, 
when the author seeks to controvert the widely held view that Orderic’s history 
is an ill-arranged work, he achieves his end with a formula surely more 
confusing than anything in Orderic: 

‘Will man die dusseren Strukturelemente zusammenfassen, dann lasst sich 
sagen, Ordericus habe die Gestalt der HE, entsprechend der inneren Struktur : 
Kirche und Normannentum (ecclesia: Uticensis), unter Hinzuziehung der 
herkommlichen Strukturmittel der abendlandischen Historiographie, wesent- 
lich von den geschichtlichen Wirklichkeiten her geformt, wie sie ihm von Saint- 
Evroul her zuganglich wurden.’ (148). 

It is a pity that the author has not exercised more discrimination in putting 
together the results of his labours and in distinguishing real additions to know- 
ledge from more or less meaningless generalities, for there are facts here—for 
instance about the families interested in Saint-Evroul—which well deserve a 
better presentation. 

BALLIOL COLLEGE, R. W. SouTHERN 
OxFoRD 


Augustiniana: septimo exacto saeculo a Magna Unione MCCLVI-MCMLVI. Edited 
by Franciscus Roth, O.E.S.A. and Norbertus Teeuwen, O.E.S.A. 
(Cassiciacum, V (American Series)). Pp. 872+9 plates. New York: 
Augustinian Historical Institute, 1956. $12.50. 

La formation des professeurs chez les Ermites de Saint-Augustin de 1256 a 1354: un 
nouvel ordre a ses débuts théologiques. By Eelcko Ypma, O.E.S.A. Pp. xix + 163. 
Paris: Centre d’Etudes des Augustins, 1956. n.p. 

The seventh centenary of the ‘Great Union’, effected by Alexander IV’s 
bull Licet ecclesiae catholicae (g April 1256), is a natural occasion for the publica- 
tion of a volume such as this. Father Roth and Father Teeuwen are members 
of the Augustinian Historical Institute which is now established in New York, 
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but which owes much to a group of active and learned Augustinian scholars 
formerly members of the community at Wiirzburg, which is still an important 
centre of Augustinian studies. This volume is the fifth in a series of studies on 
the history of the order, and of Augustinian theology, with the general title 
“Cassiciacum’. The first volume of the series was published in New York in 
1943, and contained a critical edition of the Liber Vitasfratrum by Jordan of 
Saxony, edited by Father Rudolf Arbesmann and Father Winfrid Hiimpfner, 
The present volume is in part a study of the order’s early history, and in parta 
statement as to the present development of its missionary activity in various 
parts of the world. 

The volume opens very suitably with an elaborately detailed study of Lice 
ecclesiae catholicae, giving text and commentary. This is followed by a study 
(37-145) of the treatise on the origin and development of the Order of Hermit 
Friars by Henry of Friemar, edited by Father Arbesmann. The text itself js 
short (90-121); but Father Arbesmann has given a full account of the extant 
manuscripts, and also of the circumstances in which this first formal treatise 
on the order’s history came to be written. Henry of Friemar was a German 
friar (c. 1245-1340). The long controversy between the Augustinian canons 
and friars-hermits came to a new climax in 1327, when John XXII, who had 
good reason to be grateful to the friars for their defence of papal claims against 
Marsilius of Padua, granted them the custody of the tomb of St. Augustine at 
Pavia with the right of establishing a monastery annexed to the basilica of 
S. Pietro in Ciel d’Oro. It is thus not surprising to find Henry much con- 
cerned with proofs for his order’s claim to have been founded by St. Augustine, 
More valuable for the medieval historian is the fact that Henry had met 
Lanfranc of Milan, the first prior general of the order after the union of 1256; 
and that he had also been in personal contact with four of Lanfranc’s successors. 
His account of their life and work is disappointingly brief, but none the less of 
real value. His defence of his order’s traditions shows him to have been a loyal 
member of the order rather than a critical historian. 

Two other essays in the first half of this volume are notable contributions 
to the order’s history: a study of Augustinian theology in the fourteenth century 
by Father Damasus Trapp (New York); and a critical text of the code of rules 
for the house of study at Paris, known as Mare Magnum, by Father E. Ypma 
(Paris). This latter text is complementary to the author’s study, also published 
last year, of the systematic training organised in the late thirteenth and four 
teenth centuries for the education of future professors of theology. 

There follows a series of studies of the order’s development in various 
countries during the past seven centuries. Of special interest for English- 
speaking readers will be Father F. X. Martin’s detailed account of the order's 
22 priories in medieval Ireland. This essay should be read in conjunction with 
the same author’s recent publication of all entries concerning these Irish houses 
in the surviving registers of the medieval priors general: Archivium Hibernicum, 
xix (1956), 61-134. There are also useful surveys of the work done by friars in 
Bavaria and Austria, and a full account of the surviving archives of the German 
province by Father Adolar Zumkeller of Wiirzburg. The latter confines hin- 
self to a rigorously technical account of these archives; but his essay (537-601) 
will be of great service to all students of the history of the German provinet, 
including its history in the sixteenth century. 

The remaining papers deal with the history of the friars in Mexico, South 
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\merica, Nigeria, Congo and Nagasaki in Japan. They are proof, if proof is 
yeded, that the order has lost none of its former vitality in modern times. 

The volume by Father Ypma is a tribute to that centenary from a Dutch 
nember of the order. That it should be written in French, and published at 
aris, is altogether suitable—for Father Ypma’s book makes it abundantly 
dear that the Augustinian studium generale at Paris was the nerve-centre of the 
yhole order’s intellectual life. The argument of this learned essay is indeed 
yety simple: that the Friars Hermits of Saint Augustine lacked the discipline 
ifintellectual studies until the studium at Paris was made the centre of higher 
tudies for all the provinces of the new order. There is some evidence to suggest 
that the house which was founded at Paris in 1260 was from the first a house 
dfstudies; its full status as a studium generale of the order was finally established 
tya decree of the chapter general which met at Orvieto in 1284. 

Father Ypma gives a full account, based mainly on the extant decrees of 
the general chapters which met every three years, of the organisation which the 
oder built up within the next seventy years for the education of young candi- 
dates for the higher degrees. Giles of Rome, who obtained his magistertum at 
Paris in 1285, was from the first a dominant personality in the new school; and 
his doctrine was to be declared classical by a decree of the chapter general 
which met at Florence in 1287. Thomas of Strassburg, who was prior general 
fom 1345 to 1356, drafted a scheme of studies for the order in 1354 which 
wtves as a convenient date for the close of Father Ypma’s study. Between 
1285 and 1354 the Austin Friars had established their position in the schools 
France, England, Germany and Italy; and had made themselves conspicuous 
asdefenders of extreme papalist theory. Students of English theology should note 
that this book contains a good deal of useful information as to the details of the 
aademic course required in the order, not only in Paris but also in Oxford and 
Cambridge. Father Ypma’s careful and accurate work makes it possible to correct 
ninor errors in the biographies of more than one fourteenth-century theologian. 

Two positive merits should be noted in conclusion. As an appendix to his 
work, Father Ypma has very wisely printed the full text of the decrees of each 
successive chapter general concerning the higher studies of the order’s candi- 
dates; and he has also printed in full a catalogue of the books which belonged 
tothe studium generale at Paris in 1300, with notes on the probable identification 
of several volumes, some of which are to be found to-day in the Bibliothéque 
Mazarine. 

University COLLEGE, AUBREY Gwynv1, S.J. 

DuBLIN 


Histoire du Droit et des Institutions de (’Eglise en Occident, Tome 1: Prolégoménes. 

By Gabriel Le Bras. Pp. x + 271. Paris: Sirey, 1955. Frs. 2,000. 

It has been known for some years that under the direction of Professor Le 
Bras an extensive history of Western Canon Law was in preparation. During 
this time, however, the histories of H. E. Feine and W. Pléchl have appeared, 
and one might be forgiven for wondering how far the French work would 
differ, save in language, from the books of the German scholars, and whether 
it would really supply what is needed in this field. Valuable as the books of 
Feine and Pléchl are it cannot be said that they provide something which the 
student could not get elsewhere. They remain textbooks, and there are other 
textbooks, though with the exception of van Hove’s Prolegomena, they are 
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better than anything else available. The volume under review silences all such 
questionings at once. 

It does so first of all by giving us the plan of the new history which shows 
that we can expect something much more extensive and thorough than has 
been available in this field at any time. To begin with, the whole work is to 
occupy fourteen volumes. The first volume, which is before us, is of intro. 
duction, and there will be a final volume of conclusions and what are des. 
cribed as ‘tables’. One hopes that this does not mean that the indexes are all 
to be in the last volume. In between the first and last the body of the work is to 
be comprised in three sections of four volumes each. The first will deal with the 
old law to the Decretum of Gratian, the second with the classical period from 
1140 to 1378, and the third from the schism to the present day. Further, there 
will be different authors for the different parts. We are told that the four 
volumes of the first part will be in the hands of MM. Dauvillier, Gaudemet, 
Timbal, Imbert and Lemarignier. This means that for the first time we shal] 
have a thorough, extensive and authoritative survey of the law of the early 
Church in particular and the whole pre-Gratian period in general. The books 
of both Feine and Pléchl suffered from the fact that the pages devoted to the 
earliest period were somewhat conventional accounts of the origins of Christian 
institutions. The whole period before the False Decretals still awaits thorough 
examination. It is too much to expect that the scholars of the French team will 
say the last word on it, but they cannot fail to produce a stimulating work of 
great value and interest. 

Secondly this book arouses our hopes by its own intrinsic qualities, and by 
the knowledge that most of the contributors to the other volumes will be 
pupils of M. Le Bras. It is difficult to say what one would expect from an 
introductory volume to such a series, but we have here a survey of Westem 
Canon Law such as only a master could give, and one which is entirely 
characteristic of its author. Anyone who approaches the book expecting it to 
be a précis of the whole work will be disappointed. It is necessary to remember 
that its author’s professional interests are in sociology as well as in law, and that 
he is also a musician, a composer and a dramatist as well as a formidable 
bridge player. The canon law is presented to us as something as vital and com. 
prehensive as the Church itself, expanding, contracting, changing with the 
Church, touching human life at every point, linking the temporal with the 
unseen world. Economics and music escape it no more than liturgy and 
theology. Professor Fawtier has recently indicated a difference between lawyen 
and historians in their approach to the history of institutions. He writes: ‘Ce 
qui intéresse les juristes dans l’Histoire des Institutions c’est l’Histoire du Droit. 
Ce qui les intéresse par-dessus tout c’est, au fond, la théorie de |’Etat ou du 
Gouvernement qu’elles représentent; la vie réelle de ces institutions le 
intéresse assez peu.” The truth of this comment will be obvious to all historian 
who have occasion to study the works of canon as well as of civil lawyers, but 
it must be said again that M. Le Bras is an exception among lawyers, and itis 
to be expected that his pupils will be also. Certainly in this book ‘la vie réelle 
de ces institutions’ is discussed with very definite interest. Doctrine and lif, 
theory and practice are not divorced. Anyone who thinks that canon law isa 
narrow, dry subject of study should read this exciting book, and the present 
reviewer would like to commend it to the attention of the bishop who asked 
him some fourteen years ago what is the ‘relevance’ of canon law. 
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It is hoped that the next four volumes of the history may be ready by 1958, 
geanwhile we have also the promise of volumes which will contain the collected 
tiles and studies of M. Le Bras himself, now scattered through many 
yriodicals. Such a collection will be an invaluable accompaniment to the 
geater work of synthesis, for the Professor has over many years contributed 
gmuch detailed work, without which any synthesis would be impossible. 

EXETER COLLEGE, Eric Kemp 

OxFORD 


int Peter Damiani and his Canonical Sources: a Preliminary Study in the Antecedents 
of the Gregorian Reform. By J. Joseph Ryan. (Studies and Texts, 2). Pp. 
xviii + 213. Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1956. n.p. 
After the rivers of ink which have been spilt in the last hundred years, it 
wuld be a paradox to say that any aspect of the papal or ‘Gregorian’ reform 
iad been neglected. But there is one character of its earliest phase who has not 
en studied as he ought, though his importance has always been recognised 
ind much has been written about him. St. Peter Damian still awaits a scholar 
yo can appreciate at once the subtle and cultivated mind, the theological 
id legal learning, the sophisticated mysticism, the deep and eccentric genius 
ifthe man; and, above all, apply to him the stringent techniques which have 
mde plain the thought of many inferior minds in the succeeding centuries; 
which can measure the shortcomings of an eleventh-century schoolman 
without condescension or superficiality. But first, he needs an editor, for too 
many recent judgments are based on hasty reading of Gaetani’s edition, good 
brits day, wholly inadequate for ours. 
Father Ryan’s book is a notable foretaste of what closer study and a new 
dition will reveal, and a valuable contribution to the lively debate on the 
anonical sources used by the reformers. The main body of his book consists 
fa detailed analysis of the possible sources of every quotation which he can 
dscover in the writings of Peter Damian which might come from a canonical 
wllection. This is prefaced by an account of previous opinion on Damian as a 
wnonist and on the known canonical sources of the age; and followed by an 
taborate study of results, of Damian as a canonist, and the new light which the 
iwestigation throws on the development of canonical collections and legal 
thought in the eleventh century. These chapters are a trifle wordy; but their 
wnclusions will surely command assent. 
The author is applying a rigorous criticism to identify sources, very few of 
which have been critically edited and some of them not edited at all, in an 
author the bulk of whose works have not been re-edited since the seventeenth 
wntury. The technique is familiar—an outstanding recent example is contained 
in Professor Kuttner’s essay on ‘Cardinalis—the history of a canonical concept’ 
Traditio, iii (1945)). So long as its limitations are realised it can lead to valuable 
sults; to base a large case on the minutiae of textual criticism with such material 
would be absurd. Father Ryan is aware of the danger of his method; he is 
wutious but also thorough, and the analysis of sources is an exemplary piece of 
work. It is a bold thing to publish a book on so provisional an investigation 
fone aspect of Damian’s thought. But if this book brings a new edition of 
Damian nearer, and if it teaches us greater respect for his width of learning, 
twill have performed an important service. Father Ryan has shown, beyond 
rasonable doubt, that Damian was more of a canonist than we had realised; 
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that his favourite source was Burchard’s Decretum, that he also used the Diony- 
stana (probably the Dionysio-Hadriana) and smaller collections; but that it js 
very doubtful if he knew or used Pseudo-Isidore. In this he is in marked con- 
trast to cardinal Humbert and his satellites; but it is the contrast between two 
groups of sources, with their different tendencies, not between Lotharingian | 
learning and Italian ignorance, as has sometimes been supposed. We find that | 
Burchard was used in Italy earlier than we had known; and in spite of the 
uncertain nature of the material, the main conclusions are unexpectedly 
precise. About the controversies which rage round Humbert, and in particular 
on the date and authorship of the Collection in 74 Titles, Father Ryan is very 
properly cautious. He has defined his limits very carefully, and within those 
limits he has written an exhaustive study. When Damian finds an interpreter 
who can view him whole, he will not appear to be primarily a canonist, as 
Father Ryan would agree. But he will appear as a man of versatile talent and 
wide learning, who can spin a legal argument with the best of his contempor- 
aries. There were many men under Damian’s skin; Father Ryan helps us toa 
new understanding of one of them. 
University OF LIVERPOOL C. N. L. Brooke 





The Medieval Alexander. By the late George Cary, edited by D. J. A. Ross, 
Pp. xvi+415+9 plates+5 figures. Cambridge: University Press, 1956. 
52s. 6d. | 

In this thesis the late George Cary attempted an impossible task, which 
could only have been planned by a very young man and finished by a very | 
old one. The range is immense and the erudition displayed staggering, yet $0 | 
much is undigested and so much omitted that the piety of a college and family | 
would not have justified its publication if it had not brought a peculiar contri- 
bution—a reassessment of the medieval views of Alexander. 

The book remains in thesis form. The first part surveys the sources and their 
derivatives, the second reviews the different opinions of Alexander held by 
different classes of persons in different countries at different times. The 
Alexander of French romance, really the most important, fares badly, the 
author contenting himself with bringing up to date Paul Meyer’s Alexandre le 
Grand dans la littérature frangaise du Moyen Age (Paris 1886). An Italian rather 
than a French scholar, he devotes more attention to Italian romance, straying 
into the Renaissance, and describes the peculiarities of Spanish and German 
literature. For the historian, the most valuable sections of the book are those 
which treat of moralists and preachers. The Middle Ages knew a historical, a 
romantic, and a traditional Alexander who appears in didactic and literary 
works. The study of this tradition is the most important theme. 

George Cary left his work in the raw—he had already turned to the Eastern 
view of Alexander. The editor has done what he considered to be the minimum. 
The reader must therefore be prepared for inconsistencies. The allusion to 
Thomas of Kent on p. 241 reads strangely after pp. 36 and 204. The most 
recent dating of Chrétien de Troyes’s Erec, 1170, is ignored although it clears 
up an anomaly mentioned on p. 365. 

The author’s concentration upon certain aspects of the tradition, and his 
almost enforced reliance on secondary sources, inevitably lead to omissions: 
William of Malmesbury comes in, but not the equally important William of 
Newburgh. Gaucelm Faidit’s planh for Ccoeur-de-Lion is mentioned, but not 
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Bertran de Born’s for Geoffrey of Brittany. Bromyard is scantily quoted, Rypon 
and Bozon not at all; moreover there is no reference to G. R. Owst, Literature 
and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge 1933). R. M. Dawkins, ‘Alexander 
and the Water of Life’ in Medium Aevum, vi (1937), 173-93, is missing from the 
bibliography. The production, complicated by notes, appendices, footnotes 
and index, is magnificent. It is a pity that the Bodleian Roman d’ Alexandre is not 
represented amongst the illustrations. 

In spite of the shortcomings hinted at, this thesis is a worthy memorial not 
only of a brilliant young scholar, but of a kind of education which may not 
long endure. It will stimulate thought, all the more because, though stiff, it is 
pleasant reading. 

University OF EDINBURGH M. Dominica LEGGE 


Papato, Impero e ‘Respublica Christiana dal 1187 al 1198. By Piero Zerbi. 
(Pubblicazioni dell’Universita Cattolica del S. Cuore, nuova serie, 
lv). Pp. xv +197. Milan: Societa editrice “Vita e Pensiero’, 1955+, Lire 
3,200. 

The theme of Dr. Zerbi’s book is the relations of pope, emperor and 
Christendom in the years between 1187 and 1198, seen from the point of view 
of pope Clement III and pope Celestine III; its method is a fully documented 
analysis of the relations of these popes with Barbarossa and Henry VI, set in 


| the wider context of papal history as a whole and of the activities of Clement 
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and Celestine in every corner of Europe. The book is based on a remarkably 
thorough knowledge of the sources and a coolness and breadth of judgment 
which gives its conclusions weight and value. There is little that is strictly new, 
but the study is none the less useful for that. The central interest of the story lies 
in the activity of Celestine in the face of Henry VI, and in the relation of this 
era to the great days of Innocent III which followed. Previous studies have 
been marred by exaggeration, and the time was ripe for a new treatment to 
replace Wenck’s portrait of Celestine the dotard. The author’s special merit is 
to see these popes, not merely as individuals battling with fate but as tenants 
of a great office, living in the tradition of the papal monarchy, preoccupied 
with the spiritual concerns of Europe as a whole, viewing Spain as an integral 
part of the Crusading front—and yet compelled by circumstances to canalise 
their best energies in a struggle with the emperor for political domination in 
Italy. Seen from this angle, Celestine becomes more intelligible. For all his 
occasional weakness he emerges from the study with considerable credit, as one 
might have expected; but there is still too little evidence to make him live. 
What we can see, more clearly than before, is the extent to which Celestine’s 
career was a prelude to Innocent’s. On the much disputed question of Inno- 
cent’s relations with his predecessor Dr. Zerbi quite rightly reserves judgment; 
but that many of Innocent’s activities were already a part of the papal tradition 
isabundantly proved. The notion that Innocent’s election represented a reaction 
against the policy of Celestine has been shown to be baseless by several recent 
historians. But it is still possible to think that Innocent was elected so rapidly 
because the cardinals were determined to have a young pope, while acknow- 
ledging that many of them may have admired the aged Celestine and his 
policies. Another ghost which is firmly laid by Dr. Zerbi is the theory that 


Celestine was dominated by cardinal John of St. Paul. This is based solely on 


a. improbable story in Roger of Howden, and Dr. Zerbi’s criticisms of the 
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English chronicler (see especially 131-2n, 136 ff.) will be of particular interest 
to English historians—though there is no attempt to view his historical credj- 
bility as a whole, and we may wonder if Roger’s comments on Roman venality 
are really stamped with ‘L’impronta tipicamente britannica’! 

In contrast to his study of the popes, the author’s portrait of Henry VI 
shows no divergence from the conventional pasteboard figure; indeed, the 
description of him as ‘freddo calcolatore’ and ‘un tipico esemplare di uomo 
d’azione, di realizzatore’ (104, 114n.) suggests a rather jejune approach to 
human psychology. There is also something unsatisfactory in his vision of 
incipient Gallicanism in French resistance to papal authority (146), and even 
something like incipient Anglicanism in his account of English affairs, for whose 
understanding he leans too heavily on Mlle. Foreville (cf. 114, n. 3). But these 
are slight lapses in a book whose sanity and learning makes it a valuable 
synthesis of our knowledge of the background to the dramatic pontificate of 
Innocent ITI. 

University oF LIVERPOOL C. N. L. Brooxe 


Die Domschule von Konstanz zur Zeit des Investiturstreits: die wissenschaftliche 
Arbettsweise Bernolds von Konstanz und zweier Kleriker dargestellt auf Grund von 
Handschriftenstudien. By Johanne Autenrieth. (Forschungen zur Kirchen 
und Geistesgeschichte, Neue Folge, Band III). Pp. 179 +4 plates. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1956. DM. 13.20. 

It is often very difficult to determine the genesis of a writer’s viewpoint, 
unless one knows the intellectual forces which influenced him. The author of 
this book has taken the unusual course of probing into those books which one 
of the eminent publicists of the Investiture Contest, Bernold of Constance, 
perused, annotated and glossed in preparation for his own works. Hence, this 
book affords us a good opportunity to observe the formation of his outlook, 
his working method, the authors consulted and the subjects studied, and to 
compare his marginal annotations with his final products. Fortunately, the 
handwriting of Bernold is known through the still preserved autograph of his 
Chronicle. Dr. Autenrieth minutely examined the marginal entries in no less 
than 57 MSS. known to have been in the Cathedral library of Constance, but 
now widely dispersed. The book contains detailed descriptions of the MSS. and 
the full transcription of these marginal comments with numerous, most useful 
cross references. These ‘notes’ largely served the purpose of our modern 
excerpts and formed the working basis of Bernold. Perhaps the most interesting 
result of this study is that it enables us to witness the gradual emergence of the 
dialectical method! in the hands of this eminent writer and the incipient 
critical examination of sources; he was, for instance, one of the first to dispute 
the genuineness of the two Clement letters. What becomes clear is that he 
had no recourse to ‘selections’ or collectanea, but read the earlier authors 
themselves. 

Next to Bernold there are two other clerics of Constance who also wrote 
numerous short notae in the margins of Constance MSS. The one was identified 


1 In this context reference should have been made to Urban II’s advice: S. Loewen- 
feld, Epistolae Pontificum Romanorum ineditae, Leipzig 1885, 61 no. 126. It might have 
been helpful if a comparison had been made with Bonizo’s method; cf. Ursula Lewald, 
An der Schwelle der Scholastik: Bonizo von Sutri @ das Kirchenrecht seiner Tage, Weimat 
1938; also A. Reinke, Die Schuldialektik im Investiturstreit, Stuttgart, 1937. 
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as Wolferad, but the other eluded detection. They, too, allow us an insight, 
not only into the very high intellectual standard at Constance, but also, by 
virtue of their often intensely personal character, into contemporary conditions 
no less than into the topics—all directly arising out of the Investiture Contest— 
that aroused their interest. The subjects studied were biblical exegesis, patristics, 
ecclesiastical history, liturgy and canon law, the latter in the shape of the 
Dionysio-Hadriana, the Quesnelliana and Burchard’s Decretum. Apparently, the 
Constance copy of Pseudo-Isidore shows no traces of having been used.! It was 
only through a minute paleographical analysis that these important results 
could be obtained. Paleography as a most immediate instrument of know- 
ledge should no longer be relegated to the position of a mere auxiliary 
science. 

The book was originally a dissertation at Munich: it obviously comes from 
the school of Bernhard Bischoff. But it still exhibits some of the faults of a dis- 
sertation, lacking above all smoothness, grace and elegance; on the one hand, 
the reader is plunged straight in medias res and, on the other hand, he misses a 
conclusion which would put the subject into a wider setting. These are remedi- 
able defects which it is hoped will be absent from the forthcoming work on 
Bernold and Humbert. 

Trinity COLLEGE, WALTER ULLMANN 
CAMBRIDGE 


Coaccién Eclesidstica_y Sacro Romano Imperio. By Rosalio Castillo Lara. (Institutum 
Historicum Juris Canonici. Studia et Textus Historiae Juris Canonici, I). 
Pp. xxi+305. Turin: Augustae Taurinorum, apud Custodiam Librariam 
Pontificii Athenaei Salesiani, 1956. $5.00. 

In the last ten years a steady stream of articles in Studi Gregoriani, Salesianum 
and elsewhere has established the reputation of Fr. A. M. Stickler as one of the 
leading historians of Canon Law. Professor Kuttner drew attention to the value 
of Fr. Stickler’s contribution to the Fourth Centenary Congress of the Gregorian 
University in the pages of this JouRNAL (vii, 251-2). Here, now, is a book by 
one of his pupils, the first volume in a series of studies and texts on Canon Law 
which Fr. Stickler is to edit. The full title of the book is, ‘a juridical historical 
study on the supreme material coercive power of the Church in conciliar and 
papal documents of the period of the formation of the classic canon law as an 
estimate of the relations between sacerdotium and imperium’. 

The book is divided into an introduction and two parts. The first part is a 
study of supreme ecclesiastical coercion. This may be considered under two 
heads, effusio sanguinis and vis armata. Conciliar legislation absolutely prohibits 
the spilling of blood by clerks except in self-defence. The task of applying 
coercion must be delegated to laymen in various forms, such as bannitio, or as 
the application of all penalties this side of mutilation and death (in the case of 
Guy de Montfort), or as the expulsion and exile of heretics and the confiscation 


. of their goods. Vis armata is a term which covers Crusades against the infidels, 


against heretics or against rebel Christians. Again, since legislation prohibits 
clerics from carrying arms, these tasks have to be delegated to a St. Louis, a 


_ Simon de Montfort, or a Charles of Anjou. 





1 This is noteworthy in view of the recent findings by J. J. Ryan, S. Peter Damian 
and his canonical sources, Toronto 1956, who shows that Pseudo-Isidore was not used by 
Peter Damian either. 
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In the second part of the book the author carries the argument of the 
delegation of coercive power into the realm of the controversy between the 
papacy and the empire. He has two major points to make. In the first place he 
follows Fr. Stickler in rejecting any simple acceptance of the growth of g 
‘hierocratic’ conception in the minds of the popes of the thirteenth century, In 
a convincing manner he traces the survival of the Gelasian theory of the two 
swords in the utterances of Innocent III, Gregory IX, Innocent IV and even 
of Boniface VIII. Secondly, he suggests that the root of the trouble between the 
empire and the papacy lay in the different interpretations put on the emperor’ 
task in wielding the temporal sword. In the papal view he did so both as the 
supreme coercive power acting at the behest of the pope and as an independent 
civil and political power. The popes only claimed control over the first of these 
two spheres. But among Imperialists the papal claim to wield the gladiy; 
materialis was frequently interpreted as an attempt to control the whole field 
of Imperial temporal action. 

The author admits that he has only studied one aspect of the problem of 
coercive power and that he has concentrated on official papal sources. Having 
acquired from him a sound grounding in the theory of Canon Law, it will 
certainly be necessary for his readers, as he suggests, to extend the investigation 
to other sources. How did fighting prelates, like Hatfield and Zouche, regard 
their military activities? How did the Church in practice attempt to restrain 
laymen from exceeding the interpretation put upon the exterminatio of heretics 
advanced by Fr. Lara? In the contests between empire and papacy, how much 
or how little of the controversy was really caused by confusion over the views 
of the emperor’s exercise of the gladius imperialis? 

MERTON COLLEGE, J. R. L. Hicurrerp 
OxFrorD 


Die mittelalterliche Predigttheorie und das Manuale Curatorum des Johann Ulrich 
Surgant. By Dorothea Roth. (Basler Beitrage zur Geschichtswissenschaft, 
Band 58). Pp. 198. Basel & Stuttgart: Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1956. 
Swiss Frs. 11.65. 

Preaching is an indispensable part of medieval, indeed all, history, especially 
intellectual history. Perhaps more than any other activity it both expresses the 
climate of belief and thought and mirrors changing methods of exegesis and 
argument. Although there is a variety of works on medieval preaching there 
has long been a need for a systematic treatment of its theoretical development. 
Dr. Roth’s book marks an important step in this direction. It does not pretend 
to be a comprehensive study of the entire field of preaching theory; yet in its 
194 pages we are enabled to follow its course from St. Augustine at the beginning 
to Johann Ulrich Surgant at the end. 

The purpose of Dr. Roth’s book is to elucidate the Manuale curatorum of 
Surgant in the light of the medieval tradition of preaching. Surgant was bom 
¢. 1450 and spent most of his active life in Basel where he was one of a group of 
humanists associated with Johannes Heynlin. Their influence extended beyond 
Basel into Germany itself. Surgant, in common with others among the group, 
had studied in Paris (c. 1470) and had come under the double influence of 
Realism (as opposed to the doctrines associated with Ockhamism) and the 
ideas of the Italian humanists. These were expressed in his view of preaching 
where he placed renewed emphasis upon rhetoric to impart God’s word. 
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Speech, he held, was man’s worthiest means of expression for it could lead him 
tosalvation. In giving a renaissance garb to a medieval activity, Surgant was not 
in fact doing anything strikingly novel. Dr. Roth is concerned to show how 
Surgant’s outlook was only the outcome of the medieval theory of preaching; 
she regards his manuale as its culmination. It differs only in regarding preaching 
asa means to Church reform. Hence its great stimulus in late fifteenth-century 
Basel. 

The first, and by far the longer, part of Dr. Roth’s work is devoted to an 
examination of medieval preaching theory, and to tracing its development up 
to Surgant’s manuale. Preaching, she shows, was throughout considered as the 
expression of God’s word through speech. It was, therefore, concerned with 
how best to impart this divine wisdom to ordinary men. The art of preaching 
(ars praedicandi) lay at the centre of this problem and the history of the theory of 
preaching revolved round its solution. Dr. Roth, in beginning with St. 
Augustine, shows that, as with so much else, the saint laid the foundations of 
the medieval view of preaching. His De doctrina christiana defined the place of 
profane knowledge in Christian doctrine: and he concluded that both style 
and knowledge were permissible in its service, though vain in themselves. He 
also emphasised that speaking was inseparable from living and that the 
preacher’s own life had to be in harmony with what he said. Gregory the 
Great, in his Regula Pastoralis, underlined this practical aspect and Dr. Roth 
sees both these doctors as the founders of the medieval view of preaching. 

With the eleventh century and the revival of learning, preaching as an art 
becomes increasingly a subject for attention. But it is in the thirteenth century 
that it develops a universal activity under the impetus of the mendicant orders. 
Perhaps here Dr. Roth tends to isolate the theoretical development of preaching 
too much from the intellectual life of the time. William of Auvergne, in 
particular, in his Rhetorica divina, shows a marked change in technique. His 
twenty points for preaching, with their systematic division into topics, corre- 
spond to a parallel approach in theology and philosophy. While these may bear 
resemblance to St. Isidore’s Etymologies, one cannot help feeling that they 
also owe something to Aristotle’s growing influence. This increasing emphasis 
upon systematisation is apparent as the thirteenth century proceeds. 

An interesting account is given of Thomas of Waleys’s preaching theory in 
the fourteenth century. Here Dr. Roth, following Miss Smalley’s admirable 
study of Waleys, sees the same signs of a humanistic revival, in particular the 
view of knowledge as a virtue in itself, the attention to classical authors, like 
Cicero, and the renewed emphasis upon rhetoric. Thus, by the time we reach 
the fifteenth century and Ulrich’s manuale we are in a position to appreciate 
its significance. That we are able to do so is testimony to the success of the 
author’s enlightening survey. 

UnIversiry OF MANCHESTER Gorpon LEFF 


The Emergence of England and Wales. By A. W. Wade-Evans. Pp. 185. Wetteren: 
De Meester; London: Coram, 1956. 21s. 

Having read this book the reviewer is torn between admiration and dismay 
at the dogmatic assurance with which the author presents his case. Without 
apparently having been in the least influenced by recent scholarship, Mr. Wade- 
Evans with outmoded missionary zeal directs his wrath in the main against a 
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now discredited school of pro-German historians who taught history at Oxford 
when he was an undergraduate there in the early nineties. This treatment of 
dead controversies as living issues does not, however, preclude us from taking 
this book seriously. At a time when, as a result of the patient probings of many 
scholars into the origins of the three nations embraced within this island, a 
reassessment is being forced upon us of the history of Britain in the fifth century, 
it would indeed be perilous to ignore the views, however startling and unortho. 
dox some of those views may appear to be, of a scholar who in the course of a 
long life has become so intimate with the original sources, and particularly the 
British sources which until recently have been so scantily treated by English 
students. 

It is Mr. Wade-Evans’s firm conviction that De Excidio Britanniae is not the 
work of a single author, and that only the homiletic portions are to be attributed 
to the early sixth-century monk Gildas. The purely historical sections (2-26)— 
to which alone Mr. Wade-Evans would allow the title De Excidio—is the 
work of another Gildas who wrote in the early eighth century. Such a view 
rejects the normal Gildasian chronology on which Bede, it is argued, wholly 
based his account of the Saxon advent in the mid-fifth century, and replaces it 
by a novel reconstruction of events beginning with a ‘Saxon advent’ in 514 on 
the coast of Hampshire, and concluding with the composition of the De Excidio 
in 708—forty-three years after the battle of the Badonic Hill which is dis- 
tinguished from the ‘legendary Arthurian contest’ and dated as in the Welsh 
Annals at 665. Mercifully we are not called upon in a short review to examine 
the validity of Wade-Evans’s ingenious arguments which on the evidence he 
produces are not likely to win much approval. 

But if the central thesis is not one which can be readily accepted, there is 
much else in this book which excites and stimulates. Those who, from a study of 
the author’s earlier works (in particular his inspired suggestions in Welsh 
Christian Origins), have been moved to think anew about the story of western 
Britain in the century following the departure of Maximus, will find a fresh 
statement of many of those views here more convincingly developed. On the 
British side, of course, Wade-Evans no longer fights alone, and yet how sadly 
unaware he seems to be of how much others, without allowing themselves to be 
drawn into his errors, have already profited from his knowledge and insight. 
On the other hand, when he assumes, without citing authority, that Teutonic 
settlement was already widespread in Britain long before the Roman with- 
drawal, he is surely deceiving himself in order to bolster his secondary con- 
tention that the distinction between Briton and Saxon in this period is sheer 
illusion. Thus, he argues, that the opposition of cultures leading to the ultimate 
victory of a Christian party, which we are prepared to agree doubtlessly pro- 
vides the clue to the pattern of events in western Britain, involved the Britons 
of the south-east as well, where, on account of the relative strength of immi- 
grant elements, in the short run paganism triumphed. A study of archaeology, 
which the author would appear from his silence on the matter to regard asa 
worthless science, might possibly, though providing him with some faint 
support for his views, have led him to state his case in more modest terms. 

University COLLEGE, T. Jones PreRcE 
ABERYSTWYTH 
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Hugh du Puiset, Bishop of Durham. By G. V. Scammell. Pp. x + 355. Cambridge: 

University Press, 1956. 40s. 

Hugh of le Puiset, bishop of Durham 1154-95, is best known for his rather 
ludicrous antics at the beginning of Richard’s reign, and from Stubbs’s brilliant 
character sketch of him in connexion with these. But in 1189 Hugh was an old 
man; and Mr. Scammell, in his first two chapters, has with great skill told the 
story of Hugh’s long life against the background of English and European 
history—so skilfully, indeed, that it is possible for the reader to disagree with 
his conclusions. For Stubbs, Hugh was a man born to high position and 
frustrated both by his own deficiencies and by the political situation. Mr. 
Scammell is of a similar opinion. The two factors cannot be doubted. But the 
assumption that Hugh’s ‘constant ambition was to be at the centre of political 
life’ seems to be unsupported by the facts. It was, as Mr. Scammell rightly 
perceives, impossible for a member of the house of Blois, a man of independent 
nobility, to find a suitable place in the circle round an Angevin king. No one 
could imagine Hugh of le Puiset among the familiares of Henry II. Whatever 
may have been Hugh’s secret desires—and most men of his family suffered 
from bouts of chimerical ambition—he apparently accepted the situation, 
stood relatively aloof from the main political arena, usually temporised when 
faced with a political issue, and devoted all his energies to developing his 
bishopric and honour. The Angevin Empire was so large that a quasi-marcher 
lord, given prudence, could go his way largely undisturbed. Hence, it seems, 
Hugh’s public performance in 1189-90 arose out of his greediness for local 
influence. He had made himself so powerful in the north that Richard had to 
take him into account when the regency was planned. 

The solid core of the book is formed by chapter iv, on the bishop as diocesan, 
and chapter v, on the Liberty of Durham. Chapter iii, on the bishop and 
ecclesiastical politics, which is a list of judicial cases, some well-known, could 
have been condensed into an appendix. Mr. Scammell presents a great amount 
of detailed information derived from a thorough study of the Durham muni- 
ments, and, while there is much information of interest, and few specialist 
readers will be disappointed with their finds, sometimes, as the author himself 
confesses, ‘the overall picture is obscure’. But this attitude is honest, and the 
book as a whole, despite the accumulation of fact, is not dull. Mr. Scammell 
has made a praiseworthy effort to maintain a lively style. Sometimes, as with 
‘the mild efficiency of the Assize of Clarendon’, the straining after brightness 
leads to strange results, but at other times the conceits are shrewd as well as 
amusing. Of the five interesting appendices, two are particularly valuable. In 
iv, on the forgeries relating to the rights claimed by the convent of Durham, a 
good case is made for dating these from c. 1165 onwards, instead of c. 1150. 
And in v, on the family of du Puiset, a very complicated pedigree is ably 
presented, although the view that Bouchard was the son of the bishop seems to 
be held against the weight of the evidence produced. 

Professor Knowles, when discussing the colleagues of archbishop Thomas, 


| dismisses Hugh in a few words. The bishop of Durham stands apart from the 


familiar Angevin scene. But he cannot be overlooked without harm to the full 
picture. Mr. Scammell’s exhaustive study of Hugh’s life and administration is 
a most useful contribution to a balanced appreciation of the history of the 
Church in England in the twelfth century. 

Universiry OF EXETER FRANK BARLOW 
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A History of Antony Bek, Bishop of Durham, 1283-1311. By C. M. Fraser, 
Pp. viii + 266. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. 42s. 

Miss Fraser’s important book on Antony Bek should be coupled with he 
previous volume, The Records of Antony Bek, a collection of hitherto unprinted 
material which appeared three years earlier, in 1954, though it had been ae. 
cepted by the Surtees Society in 1952 as its volume for 1947 (vol. 162). Students 
of historical literature which appeared between 1947 and 1954 should remember 
that Miss Fraser’s collection was not available until 1954, nor even in existence 
during the greater part of this period. Another welcome contribution to the 
study of Bek’s episcopate is her paper on ‘ Edward I of England and the Regalism 
Franchise of Durham’, which appeared in the spring of 1956 in the American 
periodical Speculum (xxxi, 1956), 329-42. This paper describes more succinctly, 
and relates in a wider setting, Miss Fraser’s studies into the development of the 
resilient franchise of Durham, and the pertinacity of its liberties: as she defines 
the gist of the story told in the eighth and ninth chapters of her History, Bek’s 
barony ‘sprouted from the roots of the felled regality’ (209). A much more 
persistent problem discussed in Miss Fraser’s book, the relation between the 
archbishop of York and the Durham chapter during a vacancy in the see of 
Durham, has been studied by Dr. Robert Brentano, and this bibliographical 
statement may end with a reference to his recent note, ‘The Jurisdictio 
Spiritualis’, in Speculum (xxxil, 1957), 326-32. 

Miss Fraser’s book is as solid and accurate as one could wish. Her concern 
has been to tidy up and explain a tangled series of episodes in medieval history; 
she has resisted any temptation to write a lively memoir, a study in personality 
in which the imagination chafes under the warnings of cautious criticism. All 
the same, a strong impression of the masterful man whose ‘magnanimitas’ 
could win the admiration of pope Boniface VIII and retain the affectionate 
respect, after intense bitterness, of king Edward I, does emerge more clearly 
from Miss Fraser’s book than it does from previous studies of Bek. The impres- 
sion is conveyed, not by any effort of portraiture, but through the faithful steady 
narrative of the incessant activities and the complicated controversies of a 
vigorous prelate who could and did maintain himself in his northern fortresses 
and never entirely lost influence in the public affairs which linked Scotland 
with England, England with the Low Countries, Flanders, France, Aragon, 
Sicily and the Middle East. It was no ordinary king’s clerk who could, from his 
centre at Durham, build up his fortresses on the Border, and in the kingdom of 
Man and add the dignity of the patriarchate of Jerusalem to his other pre- 
ferments ; yet Bek seems in Miss Fraser’s pages to attain extraordinary effects in 
ordinary ways—as it were in his stride—as he reveals his competence in service 
and asserts baronial and ecclesiastical claims, undeflected by the moods of 
kings, deans, chapters, archbishops and popes, in the business of every day. To 
have set him over against his environment, as though he were a Becket or evena 
Winchelsey, would have been to distort his significance. 

Hence, in my view, it is unnecessary here to try to summarise Miss Fraser's 
careful and detailed analysis of Bek’s career and of his conflicts with his chapter 
and of his relations with the king. On these matters this is an essential piece of 
work, to be studied as a helpful contribution to the legal discussion about secular 
franchises and to local ecclesiastical traditions of independence. Also this book 
is a welcome addition to local problems in family history—e.g. the Percies— 
and of feudal geography in the district of the upper Tyne. It is not so successful 
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asa detailed chronological biography, for the simple reason that a narrative of 
this kind requires the author to refer to very many occasions when Bek was 
present, and to very many incidents in which he took part, without describing 
them in their setting. Miss Fraser’s facts are right in themselves but they cannot 
possibly convey the implication of the situation. For example, she notes that 
Bek was present when a plea concerning the custody of Bristol castle was heard 
in the King’s Council, but she cannot enlarge upon the story, going back to 
king John’s reign, and the important matters at stake (1276). Again, a year later 
Bek took part in the negotiations which led to the treaty of Conway between the 
king and the prince of Wales, but she has no obligation to refer to later modifica- 
tions of its terms. In other words these historical incidents, each in its own right, 
were much more important than Bek’s casual concern with them; yet to show 
this in each case would turn Bek’s biography into a book as long as Masson’s 
life of Milton or dean Liddon’s life of Pusey. I can see no solution to the pro- 
blems raised by medieval biography. 

6, OntEL SQUARE, F. M. Powicke 

OxFORD 


The Register of Thomas Langley, bishop of Durham, 1406-1437, i. Edited by 
R. L. Storey. (Publications of the Surtees Society, clxiv). Pp. xlii + 182. 
Durham: Andrews; London: Quaritch, 1956. n.p. 

The printing of bishops’ registers is an essential part of making accessible 
the original materials for the history of the church. By the time of bishop 
Thomas Langley most of the contents had become stereotyped and his register 
isno exception to that rule. It consists almost entirely of the formal documents 
issued under the seal ad causas but, as Mr. Storey points out, by no means all 
that passed under it. What bulk of the correspondence was sealed with the 
signet it is impossible to say but it seems likely that by this time it was increasing 
and that the most interesting and illuminating letters were written, and sealed 
with a small seal, by a more personal scribe than those of the chancellor and 
registrar. 

From the commissions and mandates the editor has given a good general 
account of the officials running the diocesan machine which ‘had now developed 
toa stage that enabled it to operate without the presence of its nominal ruler’. 
In addition to the usual institutions, collations and exchanges of benefices there 
are documents concerned with the visitation of the Cathedral Priory (86-7, 89) 
and of part of the diocese (88); citations to Convocation (75-7, 91-5) and 
Parliament (130); and the appointment of the prior of Durham as collector of 
atenth granted by Convocation (111). An enquiry was ordered into the state 
of Northallerton hospital, said to be ruinous (118): non-resident canons of 
Chester le Street were admonished to provide deputies under pain of sequestra- 
tion of their prebends. The appointments described as those of a sequestrator 
general (103, 222) are perhaps too laconically described by the registrar as 
both the appointees had the powers of a commissary as well. 

The folios recording Langley’s use of the powers granted to him by the pope 
of creating twelve notaries and granting twelve dispensations of different types 
are of particular interest; for the most part the material is not classified but 
recorded chronologically and these entries form an exception (213-21). 

The register contains a few wills. That of Master Thomas Weston, arch- 
deacon of Durham, is interesting in that it is in the form of a public instrument 
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(112). Sir Robert Ogill seems to have been a horse breeder, for he left no fewer 
than fourteen mares and their foals to seven different people (150). 

In a well-edited text it is perhaps captious to complain of what is no doubt 
the society’s editorial practice, but it may be pointed out that in a volume 
without an index it is a nuisance not to have the modern form of place names jn 
the summarised entries. Qwicham (155) is a case in point: Wickham or Wicham 
or Wykeham suggest themselves as the modern form but it appears (93) that 
it is Whickham. This difficulty for the reader will disappear when the index 
volume appears and we may hope that Mr. Storey will produce another 
instalment of the register soon. 

St. Hiipa’s CoL.eceE, KATHLEEN Major 
OxFORD 


Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers Relating to Great Britain and Ireland: Papal 
Letters, xiii: 1471-1484. Edited by the late J. A. Twemlow. Part I, 
Pp. xvi + 470, 84s; Part II, Pp. 798, 147s. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1955. 

The present Calendar, covering the pontificate of Sixtus IV, appears at 
last through the cooperation of the Irish Manuscripts Commission, and an 
Irish Dominican, Fr. Flanagan, is to edit future volumes in the series. He takes 
over the work performed both here and in past Calendars by Professor Twem- 
low. Mr. S. C. Ratcliff’s name stands as author of the copious index of persons 
and places (917-1223). The Calendar thus stands as a last memorial to two fine 
scholars. 

It was helpful to preface the Sixtine letters by extracts from lost Lateran 
Registers of Eugenius IV in the Fondo Santini. Among the fragments preserved 
there are 15 consecutive folios containing bulls of Eugenius IV (1439-1446) to 
All Souls College, Oxford, while the chapel was being built. The first of these, 
exempting the College and its chapel from all ordinances and constituting them 
as a peculiar of the archbishop, is, in the original, All Souls College Chartu 
Fundationis No. 5. (C. Trice Martin, Archives of All Souls College, Oxford 1877, 
289.) Apart, perhaps from the third which picks up Henry VI’s foundation 
charter (All Souls College Chartae, No. 1), the bulls have not survived among the 
College archives; but archbishop Stafford, whose indulgence to all penitents 
offering in the chapel on the Feast of Relics is All Souls College, Chartae, No. 12, 
can now be seen merely re-issuing the papal indult of 21 June 1439 (p. xv). If 
the registers of Eugenius had gaps, so had those of Sixtus IV. On p. 865 the 
editor prints the rubricelle or brief summaries of bulls contained in the lost 
Lateran registers of this pope from the four surviving volumes of eighteenth- 
century MS. Indice in the Vatican archives, containing, one observes, a large 
proportion of dispensations to hold incompatible benefices. 

The Vatican registers of Sixtus follow a pattern now familiar to readers. The 
majority were evoked by petition which is either rehearsed or abbreviated in the 
various types of document to be found here. Many (in the category of diversu 
formae) are concerned with mandates or instructions to judges delegate, who, 
when the facts reported were found to be doubtful or erroneous, had to discover 
the truth of the matter ; or who might, as ina number of cases here (e.g., 195), be 
ordered to take a certain course according to the information received. The 
information reaching Rome was frequently of an ex parte kind, and Rome which 
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had its own university of Law! knew how to guard against such mis-representa- 
tions. But there is an interesting number of cases mostly from Ireland where the 
judges delegate are found to have been bribed ; and in one instance, where the 
pope, unable to trust the three appointed, quia in partibus istis iudices interdum 
parva pecunia seu muneribus corrumpuntur et accusatores huiusmodi illos sibi propitios 
solent eligere, added a fourth, the bishop of Emly. Noticeable is the number of 
letters issued gratis or gratis pro Deo throughout. 

Reference to the previous Calendar shows that dispensations on account of 
illegitimacy are on the increase, particularly for the children of the clergy. The 
pressure to appoint to benefices clerks under age and the attempt of the papacy 
torestore respect for the canons governing age will be noted. There are materials 
for the history of the papal collector in England, especially in the entries relat- 
ing to the Jubilee Indulgence of 1478 (157). Entries relating to the religious 
orders are naturally numerous. The exemption of the priory of Lenton from the 
jurisdiction of Cluny? and its tenure in commendam by the priory of Great 
Malvern (191); the oath illegally insisted upon by the prior and convent of 
Evesham from a new abbot after his election that he (the prior) should be 
irremovable during his life, and that the chamberlainship should be restored 
to the convent (635); the complaint of Alnwick against its Premonstratensian 
Visitor, the bishop of St. Asaph, who ‘frequently visits the monastery with 
many persons so that in one short hour the provisions of a long time are con- 
sumed’ (64), are some of the more striking entries. There are some interesting 
appointments to the papal household, e.g. (222) of Thomas Candour, canon of 
Lincoln, former chancellor of Eugenius IV and friend of Poggio. Almost the 
longest entry refers to the attempt of an English lay member of the papal house- 
hold, the wool stapler Richard Heron, to secure from the mayor and company 
of the Staple the restoration of a large deposit of money seized at Calais when 
they acted on behalf of Warwick in defending the place against Somerset 
(227-235). 

Aut Sous COLLEGE, E. F. Jacos 
OxFroRD 


Gustavus Adolphus: a History of Sweden 1611-1632, i: 1611-1626. By Michael 
Roberts. Pp. xiv + 585. London: Longmans, Green, 1953. 63s. 

The first person outside Sweden to write a biography of Gustavus Adolphus 
on a large scale was an Englishman, Walter Harte, canon of Windsor, who in 
1759 published The History of the Life of Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
Simamed the Great (two volumes, first edition printed in London). This first 
approach to the subject by an English scholar had definite merits (Cf. Elsa 
Nordstr6m, Kallorna till Hartes Gustav Adolfshistoria, in Skrifter utgivna av 
Humanistiska Féreningen vid Stockholms Hoégskola, ii, 1948). At the third cen- 
tenary of the king’s death there appeared two important works, available 
to non-Swedish students, namely, Nils Ahnlund’s Gustavus Adolphus the Great 
(English translation, 1940) and Johannes Paul’s Gustaf Adolf (in German, three 
volumes, 1927-32). No modern English historian except Prof. Roberts has 
produced any work on this subject. For that reason Prof. Roberts’s book must 


1P, 184 and n., where a petitioner is addressed in the words: ‘pro adipiscenda ponti- 
ficii iuris scientia ad universitatem alme Urbis in qua studium viget generale personaliter 
te contulisti.’ 

*Noted by Dr. Rose Graham, English Ecclesiastical Studies (1929), 82. 
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be welcomed with great satisfaction by Swedish scholars, both with regard t 
the task the author has undertaken and the way in which he has solved it jy 
this first volume. 

The author has not limited himself to the diplomatic and military histoy 
but tried to describe also the general conditions essential to the Swedis 
political expansion under Gustavus Adolphus. Thus, the work has resulted no; 
in a mere biography of Gustavus Adolphus but—as the sub-title indicates—q 
‘a history of Sweden’ during these years. Vol. i contains, besides a full accoun, 
of the political and military history down to 1626, four substantial chapter 
dealing with constitutional development, the Church, education and the ars 
and literature, in all 273 pages. In this way, the author says, he wishes to explain 
how a small and relatively poor nation like Sweden was capable of making 
such a decisive intervention in the Thirty Years War and could for nearly a 
century hold her position as one of the leading powers of Europe. 

Prof. Roberts’s work has been received in Sweden with general and uw. 
reserved praise. The author has in an admirable way synthesised the results of 
modern research and utilised an abundance of printed sources. He shows a 
remarkable familiarity with modern Swedish research in this field and displays 
a wise and balanced judgment. Being no Swede or German but an Englishman 
he can face the problems without prejudice and can also draw many parallek 
between things British and Swedish, which place the latter in a more correct 
and sometimes very illuminating perspective. There is no such elaborate 
modern description of Gustavus Adolphus’s Sweden in any language—not 
even in Swedish. 

Prof. Roberts is in agreement with those scholars who are of the opinion 
that Gustavus Adolphus’s intervention in the Thirty Years War was deter. 
mined by both political and religious motives. The penetration of the Hous 
of Habsburg to the Baltic Sea was a threat to Sweden politically as well a 
religiously. The author has a high appreciation of the Swedish Church and 
considers it to have been the most influential ideological and moral source of 
inspiration in Sweden in those days. The chapter on the Church (350-427) 
gives good and broad information. Most of the space is given to the relation 
between the State, represented by the king and his chancellor Axel Oxen- 
stierna, and the bishops, among whom the author seems to be the most im 
pressed by the powerful figure of Johannes Rudbeckius, bishop of Vasteris 
1619-46. Roberts overemphasises, however, the ‘despotism’ of the bishops. 
The sections on Church discipline and parochial clergy are excellent. Perhaps 
the author ought to have paid more attention to the fundamental importance 
of catechism instruction; he has not used Stig Lindholm’s dissertation on 
Catechismi forfremielse. Studier till catechismusundervisningen 1 Svenska kyrkan 1593- 
1646 (1949). Something more could have been said about another interesting 
trend in the Swedish Lutheranism of the seventeenth century, namely that lay 
piety, which was principally inspired by devotional literature (Cf. David 
Lindquist, Studier i den svenska andaktslitteraturen under stormaktstidevarvet, 1939, 
and Lindholm, ‘Overste Christoffer Johansson Ekeblad, en fromhetstyp fran 
1600-talet’", in KAyrkohistorisk Arsskrift 1946). With regard to details some 
corrections could be made. Thus, for instance, it might be misleading to desig- 
nate the clergy who triumphed at the Uppsala synod 1593, as ‘gnesio-orthodox’ 
(353, 361); the gnesio-Lutherans were the German theologian Matthias 
Flacius Illyricus and his supporters but not the orthodox Lutherans, who 
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embraced the Liber concordiae of 1580. A few remarks of this kind are, however, 
{no weight compared with the great merits of this admirable work, which it 


sa pleasure to read and to recommend. 
UppsALA Hans CNATTINGIUS 


Bizabethan Peterborough: the Dean and Chapter as Lords of the City. Edited by the 
late W. T. Mellows and Daphne H. Gifford. (Part III of Tudor Docu- 
ments). (Publications of the Northamptonshire Record Society, xviii). 
Pp. lix + 205. Northampton : Northamptonshire Record Society, 1956. 25s. 

The Wealth of Five Northamptonshire Families 1540-1640. By Mary E. Finch. 
(Publications of the Northamptonshire Record Society, xix). Pp. xx + 246 + 
5 illustrations +5 pedigrees. Northampton: Northamptonshire Record 
Society, 1956. 30s. 

The first is the latest volume provided by the industry and generosity of the 
te Mr. W. T. Mellows. The whole series has certainly fulfilled his intention of 
providing materials for the history of Peterborough, but this volume makes a 
wmewhat disappointing addition to knowledge. The first part, of some fifty 
pages, does contain some useful miscellaneous documents, including the grants 
fom the Crown to the Dean and Chapter and an agreement of 1561 concerning 
the customs of the borough. There are some interesting documents relating to 
the city’s successful efforts to suppress a market at Yaxley, as well as a petition 
complaining of the decay of the city and that the administration of the new 
ecclesiastical owners was less beneficial to it than that of the abbey. Lastly, the 
earliest surviving act book of the Dean and Chapter is printed from 1585 to 
1604. This gives some tantalising glimpses of their activities, including orders 
for a general survey of their lands and the appointment of a weekly lecturer. 
Even if the act book is chiefly remarkable for the vast amount it fails to tell 
about their administration, it is very useful to have examples of such documents 
inprint. The second part of the volume contains the surviving court rolls of the 
manor from 1564 to 1599 and occupies over a hundred pages. The surrenders 
and admissions have been calendared separately and, no doubt, have topo- 
graphical and genealogical usefulness. But it is difficult to see the reason for 
printing the rest of the material in full, more especially since Miss Gifford pro- 
vides a very adequate analysis of its contents in the introduction. The intro- 
duction also shows that there are many aspects of the city’s relations with the 
Dean and Chapter, such as the administration of the chapter’s property or the 
working of the Court of Common Pleas, which can only be studied in later 
documents. The plan of confining this volume to the Elizabethan period seems 
to have been ill-conceived and to have doomed it to be less useful than its size 
would lead one to hope. Even if there are no later documents on local adminis- 
tration worth printing it ought to have been possible to find some to illustrate 
the Parliamentary history of the borough. 

It is refreshing to turn to Dr. Finch’s volume and find that, in general, 
excellent use has been made of the available space. By printing a doctoral 
thesis, based largely on the study of local records, the Northamptonshire 
Record Society has set an example which other record societies might well 
imitate. The study of landed families and their fortunes will eventually illumi- 
nate and may perhaps solve many problems of political, economic and ecclesi- 
astical history, especially in the period after the Reformation. Dr. Finch has 
studied the Ishams, Fitzwilliams, Spencers, Treshams and Brudenells. These 
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last two may have most interest for ecclesiastical historians, since they wer 
both recusant families, though the Brudenells were not headed by an ope 
recusant until 1606. Recusancy fines and lack of favour undoubtedly increased 
Sir Thomas Tresham’s financial difficulties, but it was his sons’ follies tha 
destroyed the family fortune. The Brudenells, on the other hand, increased their 
landed income from £3,000 in 1607 to £5,500 a year in 1635. Neither Sir 
Thomas Tresham nor the first Lord Brudenell found their religion any 
obstacle to the efficient exploitation of their estates. Anyone who wants to know 
what sort of factors actually influenced landowning families should read this 
book. 

Dr. Finch has tried to use all types of evidence, including wills, settlement, 
estate and household records. No-one who has worked on family muniment 
will be surprised to find that the evidence, especially for the management of 
estates, is full of awkward gaps. It is one of Dr. Finch’s many merits that she 
makes us aware of the problems produced by such gaps. Dr. Finch makes, 
contribution of considerable general importance, when she argues that after 
about 1620 it became easier to borrow on mortgages. She seems uncertain about 
the chronology of this development and at times she exaggerates the disadvan. 
tages of borrowing on bonds. 

The faults in Dr. Finch’s work are all venial ones and mostly arise from the 
fact that the work has been little revised since it was submitted as a thesis in 
1953- This accounts for the unfortunate reliance on Dr. Bowden’s index of woo 
prices. It also presumably explains why each family is given roughly the same 
amount of space, irrespective of the amount of evidence available. This hamper 
her treatment of the Brudenells after 1600. Theirs seem to be the only estates 
whose records are comparatively abundant, but Dr. Finch does not allow her 
self enough space to make full use of the riches suggested by her footnotes. Again, 
it might have been worth trying to reduce the thirty pages of appendices in 
order to provide some documentary examples, such as summaries of leases, or 
of the provisions of mortgages and settlements, or Lord Brudenell’s reflexion 
on enclosures. If a little more space could have been found for such things, it 
would have enhanced still further what is already a most valuable contribution, 

Professor Habakkuk provides a non-committal introduction which occupies 
another nine pages, though it does include some useful remarks about the siz 
of marriage portions. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, J. P. Cooper 
OxFoRD 


The Royalists during the Puritan Revolution. By Paul H. Hardacre. (International 
Scholars Forum, 6). Pp. xiv+185. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff 
London: Batsford, 1956. 25s. 

Who were the royalists in the Great Rebellion? It is odd that they have 
been so neglected by historians. Every other party has been studied. Presby- 
terians and Independents, Republicans and Cromwellians, Levellers ant 
Sects—they have all been held up to the light, analysed, interpreted, probed, 
squeezed and dissected. But the royalists, the men who fought for Church and 
Crown, who were defeated, but who persevered and at last triumphed, thes 
men have no historians. Even now they have none; for it cannot be said that 
Professor Hardacre does them justice. What is one to say of a book on Th 
Royalists during the Puritan Revolution which never mentions their conspiracies 0 
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heir pamphlets, their hopes, their projects or even their names? There is no 
nention here of the Sealed Knot or its members, none of Penruddocke’s or Sir 
Henry Slingsby’s risings, none of Sir Robert Shirley or Gilbert Sheldon or a 
den other men who gave the royalist party such leadership as it possessed. 
\r. Hardacre is interested in the royalists only, it seems, as an inert, indi- 
gstible section of the people, who refused to accept the Revolution de jure. He 
does not see them as a menace to the revolutionary government, but only as its 
victims. This is of course a very limited view. Still, it is a possible view; within 
jmits it is true; and within those limits it can be illuminating. 

What new facts can it illuminate? Principally it confirms the view which 
sher specialist studies have already supported, viz. that the royalists, in the 
nain, did not suffer much. Although the Great Rebellion inflamed many social 
atagonisms, it was not a social revolution, and therefore the defeated party, 
not being divided from its conquerors by a division of class, was able to 
negotiate its survival. For the same reason the victors, who had no positive 
revolutionary ambitions and who needed social continuity, were obliged to be 
lnient. Furthermore, the ordinary royalists, though they supported the 
monarchy and the Church, had little love for Charles I and Laud and were 
dten as willing to accept toleration from Cromwell as to sigh after their former 
patrons. Mrs. Thirsk has already shown that the republican land-legislation 
was not fatal to the royalists. Dr. Bosher has shown that the Anglican Church 
enjoyed a good deal of practical toleration under Cromwell. Mr. Hardacre 
confirms this general picture. His most interesting passages are those which 
show that the Roman Catholics, too, enjoyed a relative golden age in the 
Protectorate. Indeed, by 1658 the exiled court observed with disgust that the 
recusants whom Charles I had so disastrously favoured, were now almost 
converted to the ‘usurper’. 

Mr. Hardacre makes several interesting points, but he does not pursue 
them. The enterprise of some royalists, for instance, who turned to new eco- 
nomic activities, and the rise of the ‘young cavaliers’ towards the end of the 
Republic. And there are many questions which he leaves unasked. But we 
must not be ungrateful. If this book is regarded not as a history of the royalists 
but as a study of Cromwell’s policy towards his unpolitical royalist victims it 
wefully fills a gap. Incidentally it also confirms Cromwell’s reputation for 
‘healing and settling’-—and Ludlow’s complaints of his infamous leniency 
towards ‘deboshed cavaliers’. 

Curist CHURCH, H. R. TREvorR-ROPER 


OxFrorD 


La réforme pastorale en France au XVII* siécle: recherches sur la tradition pastorale 
aprés le Concile de Trente. By Paul Broutin, S.J. (Bibliothéque de Théologie, 
Série ii, Théologie Morale, ii). Tome I, Pp. ix +372; Tome II, Pp. 567. 
Tournai: Desclée, 1956. n.p. 

The ordinary down-to-earth, day-to-day, pastoral activity of the Church 

can often prove a most difficult and elusive field of historical investigation, but 

in this age of the common man the conviction has spread that here is the true 
basic stuff of ecclesiastical history. Pére Broutin’s volumes are thus fully in the 
fashion, and the enormous debt which modern Catholicism owes to the French 
seventeenth century makes his study one of more than merely national interest. 
Pére Broutin brings together a great deal of interesting and varied material, 
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little of which, it would seem, is absolutely new, but the conjunction of which‘ 
fertile. Volume one is a series of studies of the episcopates of nineteen separate 
bishops, all of whom can be called reformers in their various ways, but who cap 
yet be divided into some half dozen or so different groupings, and who ar 
drawn from all decades of the century. One is struck by the contrasts betwee, 
the degrees of reform effected, in face of the well-known and enduring obstacles; 
by the amount of damage done to the Church by the Civil Wars and the war 
against Spain; especially by the enormous contrasts in size, population, social 
conditions, and resources among the French dioceses. But, as was the case in 
Germany too, a much-needed rational re-drawing of diocesan boundaris 
according to the dictates of geography and of new social and economic patterns, 
was something beyond the power, and probably also beyond the range of 
vision, of the counter-reformation spiritual authorities. It would certainly have 
been opposed by the French Crown and all the vested interests of the Concordat, 
for one point that is constantly emerging is the extent to which—quite apan 
from the royal refusal to incorporate the Tridentine decrees of reform into the 
law of the land—the fortunes of the Catholic revival lay in the hands of the 
Crown and its advisers, through the royal nomination to bishoprics and abbeys, 
Gallicanism, the Monarchy, the continuing political and economic aspects of 
the ecclesiastical benefice, all these remained in the forefront of the picture, 
existing cheek by jowl with the purely spiritual forces of renovation and in 
particular the expanding influence of the example of St. Charles Borromeo in 
alliance with that of St. Francis of Sales, the two most powerful ‘back-room’ 
architects of the new-model French episcopate. Pére Broutin’s nineteen re 
forming bishops are said to be representative but far from exhaustive. Never 
theless one would like to know roughly what proportion of the many hundred 
prelates who must have filled the more than one hundred French sees in the 
seventeenth century could reasonably be added to them. 

The second volume covers a wide range of topics—ecclesiastical council, 
the restoration of community life among Cathedral canons, experiments with 
community life among parochial and ‘missionary’ secular clergy, the striving 
after the correct formula for seminaries, the influence of spiritual literature ani 
of different types of spirituality within what it is customary to call the French 
school—Bérulle, Vincent de Paul, Godet. The core of the interest here is the 
gradual formation and spread of the new ‘professional’ concept of the ‘cleric 
state’ and its animating ‘clerical spirit’. But men like Bourdoise, Charles de 
Bus, Vincent de Paul, Olier, John Eudes and the many other lesser but interes 
ing figures with whom Pére Broutin deals, show considerable variety in thet 
views and methods. There was much flexibility, too, and lack of final rigidity- 
the persisting atmosphere of innovation, improvisation and experimentation i 
note-worthy—in regard to all the seminaries dealt with, even St. Sulpice; 
most interesting are the stresses laid on preaching, on knowledge of Scriptur 
and Fathers, and on general pastoral training in the dispensing of the Sacre 
ments, at the expense of the study of scholastic philosophy and theology. On tle 
other hand, the almost ‘Divine Rights’ claimed by the parish over its parish 
ioners reveal a more rigid mentality. Many indications show that numerical 
there was no lack of priests. Throughout the whole century the task was still t 
form an élite that should become a norm—from among both new recruits ant 
men already ordained. 

Among the main impediments to the Tridentine reform the author lists tht 
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jansenist influence. He is up in arms at the Jansenists’ attempt to invoke St. 
Charles Borromeo on their own behalf. There is, of course, a distinction 
between rigour in rules of moral conduct such as St. Charles upheld, and 
questions of policy in the use of the Sacraments wherein Jansenism certainly 
deviated obstructively from the main counter-reformation line. This book 
excludes discussion of the influence of the Society of Jesus, or other Orders, on 
the pastoral life of the French Church, but this is something which could hardly 
beomitted from any final overall view. 

Towards such a final view Pére Broutin’s volumes offer substantial and 
simulating contributions. They are full of the most interesting side-lights and 
wergus on men and customs, though over-much quotation from other authors 
rather tends to break up reading. By and large, however, the reader is left to 
form his own synthesis, if he can, and a final assessment of the true extent and 
permanent nature of the reforms effected in the French pastoral clergy between 
the accession of Henry IV and the later years of Louis XIV will probably not 
be attained—if possible at all—without a good deal more detailed and 
satistical investigation. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, H. O. EvENNETT 
CAMBRIDGE 


The High Church Party 1688-1718. By George Every, S.S.M. (Church Historical 
Society Publication). Pp. xv+195+7 illustrations. London: S.P.C.K., 
1956. 30s. 

Brother George Every’s book aims at an investigation of the origins of party 
lines in the Church of England; he seeks to show that the formative years of 
the ‘High Church Party’ can be found just before and after the Revolution of 
1689. The study is made especially valuable by the author’s obvious patristic 
erudition and by his laborious researches into a great mass of rare and unduly 
neglected controversial literature. The real importance of Brother George’s 
book lies in his tracing of the lineage of certain important theological ideas amid 
the often difficult works of scholarship of this period. Thus he finds the origin of 
much of the ‘High Church’ theological case of queen Anne’s reign in the era 
before the Revolution in the writings of patristic scholars like George Bull and 
Henry Dodwell. He shows that Dodwell, in his effort to confute Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian interpretations of the New Testament, developed 
the theory of the necessity of a regular episcopal succession for a valid ‘sealing’ 
of the sacraments. With much skill Brother George traces the development of 
Dodwell’s ideas, showing how a theory of apostolic succession became the 
basis of the Non-juring case, and how this doctrine was hammered out into 
greater precision in subsequent controversies with the defenders of the Estab- 
lishment. Brother George argues with conviction that it is from this source 
that the Oxford Movement received what may be called its distinctive doctrine. 
Similarly he traces the manner in which Non-juring writers like Roger Laurence, 
with their conforming sympathisers, were led into certain extreme theories 
which asserted the invalidity of baptism by other than episcopally ordained 
ministers, though, in fact, the weight of scholarly argument was against them 
and their theories were later rejected by the Tractarians. 

Brother George’s book contains detailed and valuable accounts of the 
attempt at comprehension and Prayer Book revision in 1689, the proceedings 
in Convocation, the Trinitarian controversy, and the various attempts at a 
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reform of Church courts and discipline in this period. For all of these he places 
students of the early eighteenth century in his debt. Yet while the book is usefyl 
for its descriptions of the arguments of individual scholars, it is not so happy 
when it tries to relate these theological issues to the party struggles of the 
reigns of William III and Anne. Indeed Brother George’s somewhat arbitrary 
assigning of individual clergymen to ‘High’ and ‘Low’ Church must create 
some uneasiness in those who have studied this period in detail. The weaknes 
lies in the author’s insufficient grasp of the structure of politics at this time, and 
his insistence upon interpreting the actions of the clergy as if they were wholly 
the product of theological and doctrinal disputes. Perhaps the clue to this 
aspect of Brother George’s book lies in his misunderstanding of the Convocation 
controversy, for this, if anything, decided the political allegiance of churchmen 
for the next generation. He sees the agitation for a Convocation in 1697-1701 
as entirely an attempt by the ‘High Church Party’ to heal the Non-juring 
schism and to attack notorious heretics. Yet surely the agitation was rather 
the work of a smaller group of divines, led by Francis Atterbury, patronised by 
a discontented bishop like Henry Compton, and steadily supported by out-of- 
office politicians like Rochester, Harley, and Seymour. Their object was to em- 
barrass William III’s Junto administration by rousing the independent country 
gentlemen and the country clergy to opposition by means of ecclesiastical 
scares at a time of great social discontent. Brother George has not established 
his connexion between the Convocation dispute and an attempt to heal the 
Non-juring schism. It is well to note that the clergy who opposed the ‘High 
Church’ devices in Convocation (and thus became the ‘Whigs’ and ‘Low 
Churchmen’ of high-flying propaganda) were men like Wake, Gibson, and 
Kennett, all of whom possessed a most solemn view of the dominical institution 
of episcopacy and of the essential right of the Church to independence in 
spiritual matters. They opposed the ‘High Church’ convocational attempts 
because they regarded the whole dispute as raised on faulty historical scholarship 
and having an underlying political aim in seeking to attack the ministers and 
Williamite bishops. Issues such as occasional conformity, the danger to the 
Church, and the validity of Lay Baptism become unreal unless it is remembered 
that they were of the first importance in the political battles of queen Anne’ 
reign; and were certainly used by politicians, lay and clerical, to direct the 
force of ‘country’ discontent against the queen’s ministers and to cast reflexions 
upon the protestant heirs. When this is borne in mind it will not be unexpected 
to find that the divisions among the clergy do not always correspond to the 
theological positions of individual divines or to their views on church-order. 
Then we shall not be surprised to find Latitutinarians like bishop Sprat or 
Calvinists like Jonathan Edwards on the ‘High Church’ side and conservative 
churchmen like Wake, Beveridge, Gibson or Kennett working on the ‘Low 
Church’ side. In spite of his valuable discussion of the work of certain important 
scholars Brother George Every has been led into a two-party interpretation of 
churchmanship, which in this, the heroic age of party faction, does as small 
justice to the struggles among churchmen as does a rigid two-party theory to 
the battles among the politicians. 
Krino’s COLLEGE, G. V. BENNETT 
LonDON 
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The Background of Passion Music: 7. S. Bach and his predecessors. By Basil Smallman. 
Pp. 125. London: S.C.M. Press, 1957. 8s. 6d. 

In this short book Basil Smallman, a lecturer in Music in the University of 
Nottingham, examines J. S. Bach’s two great Passion compositions in relation to 
their historical context and shows their position ‘as the culmination of a musical 
and liturgical tradition of great antiquity’. The book is intended for the general 
reader familiar, as performer or listener, with Bach’s Passions: and, in addition 
to the large amount of useful information it contains, it has the merit of being 
extremely readable. 

The experienced musician, also, may come across facts here and there of 
which he was previously unaware. Thus, though it is well known that the use of 
the strings of the orchestra to accompany the words of Jesus in the St. Matthew 
Passion did not originate with Bach—though he used the device more beauti- 
fully than any of his seventeenth-century predecessors—one had thought that 
the withdrawal of the ‘nimbus’, leaving the organ continuo only, while the dying 
Saviour cries out ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani’ in His extremity of anguish, was a 
superbly imaginative gesture made by Bach alone. Mr. Smallman, however, 
points out that Johann Sebastiani, in his setting of the St. Matthew Passion 
(1672), had anticipated Bach in doing the same thing. 

This book may perform the useful service of drawing the attention of choral 
conductors to the German Motet Passion settings of such composers as Leon- 
hard Lechner and Christopher Demantius, who set the text of St. John in 1594 
and 1631 respectively. Mr. Smallman considers Lechner’s work the finest of all 
the surviving Motet Passions and both it and Demantius’s settings are shown in a 
list at the end of the book to be available in modern editions. The body of the 
book contains a remarkably full and clear account of Bach’s Passions which are 
always related to those of his predecessors and contemporaries—and to Hein- 
rich Schiitz’s works in particular—sixteen musical examples being given in the 
text. 

The author seems, sometimes, on less firm ground when writing about the 
plainsong Passions in the Roman Liturgy. He says that in Johann Walther’s 
Lutheran St. Matthew Passion setting a pause is marked after the scene of the 
death of Jesus during which the congregation are to pray the ‘Our Father’ in 
silence, adducing this as an indication of the importance that Luther attached 
to congregational understanding and participation. The inference is that 
Luther was responsible for this pause; but at the same point in all four plain- 
song Passions there occurs the rubric ‘Hic genuflectitur et pausatim aliquan- 
tulum’, the worshipper being left to make his own meditation. 

It might have been worth mentioning also that the term synagoga (applied, 
in the Roman Missal, to all the minor characters and to the turba) which Mr. 
Smallman uses several times is, in fact, a misinterpretation of sursum, a direction 
for the one person who sang the Passions, at three different pitches of voice, as 
early as the fifth century and right up to the fifteenth, when—as to-day—three 
cantors took part. In the same way chronista should be celeriter or cito, and the 
+ put to mark Christ’s words trahere or tenere. These terms were, therefore, 
indications of pitch, in the case of the first, and speed in the case of the other 
two. There are many other letterae signifitivae in the MSS. of the Middle Ages 
and Dr. Karl Young in his great book The Drama of the Medieval Church (Oxford, 
1933) has an interesting note, in an appendix to the first volume, on the 
subject. 
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Dr. Young, in a chapter of this book on ‘The Dramatic Element in the 
Liturgy’, stresses the fact that the chanting of the Passions, though deeply 
affecting, was far less dramatic in form than has commonly been supposed by 
most modern commentators. ‘If there was any suggestion of theatrical adapta. 
tion, it arose not from the employment of several reciters, but from a few 
imitative or symbolic acts performed by persons other than the single reader or 
singer . . . but such symbolic or reverential acts . . . did not lead directly to the 
invention of plays.’ 

Mendelssohn, who had little understanding of the liturgical spirit, found the 
Jews in Victoria’s settings of the turba ‘very tame indeed’; and Mr. Smallman, 
though he does not err in this respect, considers that in the liturgy of the Catholic 
Church ‘the worshipper was carefully shielded from direct contact with harsh 
reality by a barrier of mysticism and emotionalism to which music made an 
important contribution whereas in the Lutheran Church the human qualities 
of Christ and . . . the actuality of the events of His life and death were deliberately 
stressed as being essential for the religious education of the people’. This 
opinion, in view of the realism of crucifixes and paintings in the Roman churches 
or of the Franciscan devotion to the Way of the Cross that arose in the 
thirteenth century, must be qualified; and ‘emotional’ is certainly not the 
word for the immense reserve of the liturgy. 

The plainsong Passions, with polyphonic settings of the turba, and Bach’s 
Passions are, in fact, complementary: both being, as Mr. Smallman certainly 
realises, sublime expressions of the Christian spirit of worship and adoration. 

APSLEY COTTAGE, ALEC ROBERTSON 
Nr. PuLBOROUGH, 
Sussex 


La vie et l'euvre de Henry de Courcy (1820-1861): premier historien de lV’ Eglise 
catholique aux Etats-Unis. By Robert Sylvain. Pp. 347. Quebec: Presses 
Universitaires Laval, 1955. n.p. 

This life of Henry de Courcy gives only limited consideration to his literary 
work. It is substantially a thesis submitted at the Sorbonne in 1954. In view of 
the contents we suggest that ‘Life and Times’ would be a more accurate title, 
in as much as it would excuse limiting to three chapters the study of the man’s 
writings, and would justify the lengthy digressions which otherwise are out of 
place. 

The first of the thirteen chapters dwells on the ancestry, family, boyhood and 
education of Henry de Courcy. There follows an account of his joining his older 
brothers in Paris, the activities of a Breton circle through which Henry made 
the acquaintance of not a few Breton literary celebrities, and the circumstances 
which prompted his first writing. This was a labour of love, a disquisition on 
Brittany and the Bretons. But the aspiring writer was obliged to turn to business 
for a living; he quickly rose to an administrative position, and before long 
he was sent to New York as representative of the firm to which he was 
attached. 

In New York Henry joined the French colony, and he was induced to con- 
tribute articles on America to /’Univers. At this point Sylvain injects a chapter 
on the religious climate of France, England and the United States in 1845, with 
special attention to education, contrasting the monopoly of the university in 
France with the freedom of education in the United States. The situation in 
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America intrigued de Courcy, elicited his hearty approval and impelled him 
to enlighten his compatriots in the hope that America might serve as a model 
for France. So fruitful were his efforts that, according to Sylvain, French 
bishops, clergy and journalists came to hold up the United States as a model of 
religious liberty. But the picture drawn by de Courcy was too roseate, and his 
prognostications were too optimistic. Disillusionment came in the Know- 
Nothing movement, the activity of the German Forty-Niners, the tour of 
Kossuth and the Bedini incident, and de Courcy was brought to the realisation 
that in the country there still was a hard core of anti-Catholic sentiment which 
could be galvanised into hostile conduct. 

These unexpected developments aroused de Courcy’s interest in the 
catholic history of the United States to the extent that, although untrained as 
an historian, and preoccupied with his business interests and duties, he pro- 
duced three works—Les Servantes de Dieu en Canada, L’Eglise aux Etats-Unis, and 
Essais sur ’historie de la religion catholique aux Etats-Unis. These three contribu- 
tions form the basis for his claims as a Church historian, and his distinction of 
being the pioneer in the field of American Catholic Church history. To them 
he added a refutation of l’Abbé Brasseur de Bougainville, a bold ecclesiastical 
adventurer, whose Histoire de Canada was a diatribe against the bishops of 
Canada since the introduction of British rule in 1763. Still another product of 
his pen was an exposé of a certain Eleazar Williams, who posed as the lost 
Dauphin, the uncrowned Louis XVIII. Finally, after numerous articles con- 
tributed to French journals with a view to informing Europeans on the religious 
climate of the United States, he became involved in several controversies. 
Plagued by ill health he was compelled to resign his position in New York and 
to return to his native land, where he sought in vain for restoration of health. 

De Courcy’s title to fame rests on his being the first to give serious thought 
and study to the religious history, and the development of Catholicism, in the 
United States. Ten years of residence in New York, where his leisure was 
devoted to the project, fitted him for the task of educating his French audience 
through the medium of books and articles. His major work is his Essais sur 
histoire de la religion catholique aux Etats-Unis, but, as Sylvain admits (188), later 
writers have amplified and replaced his pioneer effort. If that be true Sylvain 
should not dismiss Ellis’s comment that it is ‘now outdated and of little value’, 
and label it ‘injuste’. 

Any evaluation of Sylvain’s book must bear in mind the audience to which 
itis addressed, namely a French audience, not too familiar with the history of 
Canada and of the United States. This may explain the space given to the life 
and religious experience of Orestes A. Brownson, to Americanism, to the 
Know-Nothings, as well as other instances of anti-catholic sentiments, all so 
well known to an American audience as to need no recounting. But the im- 
posture of Eleazar Williams is given attention out of all relation to its import- 
ance. Actually it did not stir American life apart from its small French con- 
tingent, and it has long since been relegated to oblivion. Moreover, the reason 
suggested as its motivation is purely fantastic, and no proof whatever is 
advanced. 

Sylvain’s work is copiously documented; a bibliography is appended, and 
there is a limited index. All in all he has attained his objective. One is struck by 
the preponderance of French works in the bibliography and the footnotes. It is 
somewhat paradoxical to cite French, rather than English, authorities for 
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developments in England or the United States when reliable studies in English 
are at hand. For his chapter on the history of Catholicism in the United States 
before 1845 Sylvain leans on Maynard and Roemer, apparently unaware of the 
very serious limitations of both. On John Carroll he does not even cite Guilday’s 
standard biography. Inconsistency marks his attitude towards English names 
and titles; sometimes they are given in the original as they should be, at other 
times they are arbitrarily translated. 

The chapter on Catholicism in the United States contains numerous errors, 
To cite some of the more important—the expedition which founded the colony 
of Maryland did not land at a place later called Baltimore (78) ; Virginia in no 
sense shares with Maryland the distinction of being the cradle of Catholicity in 
the United States (80); Rhode Island was not founded eight or nine years after 
Maryland (80); there were not four million people in the United States in 
1783 (82); the proscribing of a religious test for office-holding is in Article VI, 
not Article IV of the Constitution (83); to cite so distinguished an historian as 
Bancroft from Shea, rather than directly, is not approved practice (78); on 
page 82 we are told that there were four million people in the United States in 
1783, but page 89 tells us that there were about four million in 1790. Sylvain 
does not appear to be aware of Daniel Carrell, brother of John and cousin of 
Charles, and of his réle during the Revolution and the formation of the Con- 
stitution. 

Despite these minor errors Sylvain has succeeded in refreshing the memory 
of de Courcy and in paying him due tribute as the pioneer in studying and 
writing the history of the Catholic Church in the United States. 

West BADEN COLLEGE, Cuar.es H. MErzcer, S.J. 
WEstT BADEN SPRINGS, 
Inp1ANA, U.S.A. 


John Henry Newman: Autobiographical Writings. Edited by the late Henry Tristram. 
Pp. xi +338. London: Sheed & Ward, 1956. 18s. 

Whatever may be thought of the policy behind this work and the different 
streams and tendencies of thought which it portrays and especially of the 
legitimacy of including sections which the author of the original documents 
had himself deliberately excised, the modern reader will be likely to pay a 
tribute of unstinted gratitude to the two Oratorians—the late Father Tristram 
who compiled the book and Father C. Stephen Dessain its ‘inal editor. Between 
them they have done almost everything humanly porsible to weld disiecta 
membra into a whole which is equally enjoyable and instiuctive. Sei, ~ it must 
inevitably be, beside Newman’s own famous Apologia pro Vita sua, Wilfrid 
Ward’s Life of the cardinal, Miss Anne Mozley’s Letters and Correspondence of 
J. H. Newman, Miss Maisie Ward’s study of The Young Mr. Newman, and the 
valuable thesis by Father Fergal McGrath, S.J. on Newman’s University, Idea 
and Reality, all of which have relations of indebtedness to its documents, it 
individual originality leaves none the less a vividness of impression which 3 
all its own. It does not make the others superfluous: indeed each of them from 
one point of view or another provides a commentary on some aspect of it. Itis 
a work of self-analysis, often acute, sometimes painful but by no means always 
enlightening, since where Newman failed to understand himself and perhaps 
still more to understand other people those who follow nearly a century later 
may well feel obliged to hesitate lest their own too worldly minds should accept 
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io readily cruder explanations of motives, policy and final decisions. 
Readers of Abbot Cuthbert Butler’s Life of bishop Ullathorne will recall ele- 
ments in the unfortunate Newman—Manning episodes which are not always 
aficiently borne in mind. And the relations with cardinals Wiseman, Barnabd 
and Cullen and archbishop McHale, if equally significant illustrations of the 
hierarchical temperament, having to be judged from the standpoint of a man 
yith quivering nerves and a keen sense of what was due to himself—such as 
appears again and again throughout the volume—come to assume sometimes 
atragic appearance which is overstrained because a little out of proportion. 
The fact that three of what Newman regarded as the turning points of his life 
were associated with physical illness does not in itself necessarily mean more 
than concomitance in such a connexion; but it fits in most curiously with the 
gaphic pictures of university and college activities and controversies which 
form so notable a feature of the book. Newman was born in 1801 and died in 
890, so that physical conditions cannot be said to have shortened his life; but 
one finds oneself wondering again and again, and not least in regard both to 
the secession and the disastrous Dublin experiment; they can be regarded as 
having affected his judgment both of circumstances and of men. 

It is a real pleasure to find a book of this size, composed in a variety of 
founts, and bound also in England produced at a price which in view of its 
size can be described as cheap. 

Curist CHURCH, CLAUDE JENKINS 

OxFoRD 


The Victoria History of Wiltshire, iii. Edited by R. B. Pugh and Elizabeth Crittall. 
(Publication of the University of London Institute of Historial Research). 
Pp. xix + 424 + 22 illustrations. Oxford: University Press, 1956. 105s. 

This volume is wholly devoted to ecclesiastical history and is planned on a 
sale that marks a new development of one of the standard features of the 
V.C.H. scheme. It consists of five general articles and accounts of forty-nine 
religious houses of varying importance. Of the former, one deals with the 
medieval Church after 1087—the earlier period having already been covered 
in Professor Darlington’s article on Anglo-Saxon Wiltshire in Volume ii—two 
with the Church of England, before and after 1837, one with the Recusants 
and one with Protestant Nonconformity. The most striking departure from 
tradition is the emphasis on the modern period. The first three articles are of 
approximately equal length and Mr. Cowie’s detailed study of Anglicanism 
since 18:7 18 specially noteworthy as opening up a whole new field of research. 
It is also significant of the widening scope of local history in recent years that 
fifty pages are allocated to Dissent as compared with sixty to the Church of 
England and that the economic aspect of monasticism is dealt with wherever 
possible. This greatly extended treatment is based on a thorough use of MS. 
sources, both national and local, particularly, among the latter, of the diocesan 
archives at Salisbury. 

The county is a unit not easy for the ecclesiastical historian to handle even 
when, as in Wiltshire before 1836, it forms the major part of a single diocese. 
But the writers on the Church, Mr. Templeman, Dr. Whiteman and Mr. 
Cowie, judiciously combining analysis and illustration, have each managed to 
present their period as an organic whole, forming part of a continuous story. 
Miss Reeve is less happy in the treatment of Dissent, which the lack of any 
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institutional framework makes even more difficult, and she does not continye 
beyond the nineteenth century. Wiltshire is not remarkable for great religioys 
houses. The most important is Salisbury Cathedral and Dr. Kathleen Edwards; 
exhaustive and fascinating history of it is a major piece of research. In her 
article on the College of De Vaux at Salisbury Dr. Edwards has also given ys 
the definitive account of a long-disputed episode in the beginnings of English 
universities. Dom Alfred Watkin contributes a learned article on Malmesbury, 
though without mentioning the significance of that house in early medieval art, 
Many of the other foundations have some special interest: the Benedictine 
Nunnery at Amesbury, from its close connexion with the Plantagenet kings; 
Ivychurch, a Saxon ‘minster’, refounded as an Augustinian Priory, which was 
also the parish church of Clarendon Forest; or St. Nicholas’ Hospital, Salisbury, 
which through the influence of the Herberts not only escaped dissolution but 
was even omitted from the Valor. Small details may throw light, sometimes on 
general history, such as Edward I’s sudden stoppage of the royal grant to the 
Salisbury Grey Friars after 1294, which Mrs. Galbraith relates to his conflict 
with the clergy in that year; and sometimes on daily life, like the set of ches. 
men belonging to the Benedictine Cell of Avebury in 1324. 

The V.C.H. inherits that great tradition of English historical writing which 
is rooted in topography, with its rich diversity and its wealth of detail presented 
as the basis for generalisation. A study of this volume raises many general 
points, significant not only for Wiltshire—such, for instance, as the leasing of 
monastic estates from the fifteenth century onwards, which, as Mr. Pugh 
suggests in the case of Amesbury, may have contributed to a revival of the 
religious life in its last phase, or the financial problems created for church and 
chapel alike by the agricultural depression of the 1870’s. It would be much 
easier to use as a whole if the index, exhaustive for persons and places, were les 
superficial for subjects. But it is most to be regretted that with the progress of 
the V.C.H. there are so few counties remaining to which this comprehensive 
treatment of ecclesiastical history can be applied. 

15, CHURCH STREET, Puitip STYLEs 
WARWICK 


American Catholicism. By John Tracy Ellis. Pp. xiii + 208. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 1957. 22s. 6d. 

Documents of American Catholic History. Edited by John Tracy Ellis. Pp. xxiv +677. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1956. $8.75. 

The progress of American Catholicism during the past two centuries ha 
been as striking as it has been unparalleled. When the United States became 
independent Roman Catholics were an insignificant, poorly-organised minority 
numbering scarcely 25,000 out of a population of four millions. Today, the 
Roman Catholic Church is easily the largest American religious denomination. 
Indeed, the 33,500,000 American Catholics claimed by that Church in 1956 
constitute the third largest body of Roman Catholics in the world, exceeded 
only by those of Italy and Brazil. Moreover, the appointment of four American 
cardinals and the expansion of American effort in Catholic missions through 
out the world are signs both of the maturity of the American Church and ofits 
growing international influence. It is not surprising, therefore, that there should 
be growing interest in American Catholic history. Recent years have brought 
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food of scholarly work on the subject, and of this the two volumes under review 
we notable examples. 

In American Catholicism, Monsignor Ellis, who is Professor of Church History 
atthe Catholic University of America, presents a brief, well-written survey of 
he history of the Roman Catholic Church in America from the days of the 
ist Spanish and French missionaries down to the present. The author begins 
ty contrasting the favoured position of Catholics in the Spanish and French 
qlonies with the state of practical outlawry in which they lived in the English 
gttlements up to the time of the Revolution. Yet as the narrative makes clear, 
the Revolution only partially removed the disabilities under which American 
Catholics laboured, while the anti-Catholic prejudices of Protestant Americans 
not only persisted but increased as the tide of nineteenth-century immigration 
brought fresh accessions of Catholic strength. The American Catholic hierarchy, 
however, found that this huge influx of immigrant co-religionists was anything 
but an unmixed blessing for their Church. For example, immigration gave the 
Catholic Church in the United States a foreign aspect which native-born 
Americans repeatedly attacked. Again, the varied racial and national back- 
sounds of immigrant Catholics inevitably produced strains within the Church, 
a Monsignor Ellis shows in some detail. Among other aspects of Roman 
Catholicism in nineteenth-century America which the author discusses are the 
attitude of the Church to such varied issues as negro slavery, trades unions and 
parochial schools; the vexed problem of lay trusteeship; the extent to which 
Catholics in the United States were lost to the faith; and the growing concen- 
tration of Catholics in urban centres. More recent trends which receive attention 
are the liturgical revival which began in the 1920’s, and the astonishing growth 
ofcontemplative orders since the end of the second World War. 

Though avoiding polemics, Monsignor Ellis does not shirk controversial 
questions. He discusses, for example, the Church’s attitude to such issues as 
divorce, censorship, and public financial aid to parochial schools, to name the 
most prominent of the questions on which the Roman Catholic Church attracts 
criticism in the United States. And in a reasoned reply to the oft-made charge 
that Catholic thought is incompatible with the temper of American life, Mon- 
ignor Ellis roundly asserts that ‘inability to conform to the national religious 
ethos entails no necessary conflict with the country’s institutions, least of all with 
the tenets of democracy as its political philosophy’. On such points the author’s 
views will not, of course, win universal acceptance. But his is as dispassionate an 
account as one could hope to find, and it should prove invaluable to all who are 
interested in the origins, growth and present status of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States. 

Documents of American Catholic History, though having a more limited appeal, 
will be warmly welcomed by the specialist as the only general work of its kind. 
Itpresents in convenient form a sampling of the original sources from which the 
history of the American Church must be written, and introduces the student to 
the larger collections of documents available for different periods. The docu- 
ments printed here relate to the development of the Roman Catholic Church 
inthe United States from the days of Columbus to our own period, beginning 
with pope Alexander V’s bull Inter caetera of 4 May 1493 and ending with pope 
Pius XII’s encyclical Sertium laetitiae of 1 November 1939 on the occasion of the 
sesquicentennial of the American hierarchy. While, however, official documents 
like papal bulls and encyclicals, state laws and charters, are well represented in 
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the collection, Monsignor Ellis has interpreted the term ‘document’ broadly 
enough to include ‘any written record that illustrates an event from a conten. 
porary point of view’. Thus the reader is presented also with a wide variety gj 
writings gathered from archival records, printed letters, newspaper editoriak, 
biographies, memoirs and even a few selections from the poetry and pros: 
writings of eminent Catholic literary figures. The whole of this admirable co. 
lection has been painstakingly edited, while the 163 selections are prefaced by 
brief but illuminating introductory notes. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER M. A. Jonzs 


Ernesto Buonaiuti e UItalia religiosa del suo tempo. By Valdo Vinay. Pp. afy, 
Torre Pellice: Editrice Claudiana, 1956. Lire 1,400. 

This study of Ernesto Buonaiuti, published under the auspices of the 
Valdensian Faculty of Theology at Rome, combines a straight-forward bio. 
graphical account of his life with a dispassionate analysis of his thought and 
writings (in particular his study of Joachim of Floris, and his Essence of Christianity 
and History of Christianity, in which he developed his views on the evolutionary 
nature of Christian dogma and the process of continuous revelation in history), 
Buonaiuti is certainly one of the most interesting figures in the religious life of 
twentieth-century Italy. The author claims that he was the only Italian 
modernist who ‘was self-consistent and, despite momentary weaknesses, re. 
mained faithful to his programme down to his last day’. He was a great teacher 
and a notable historian, who infused new life into the study of religious and 
ecclesiastical history in Italy. He also played his part in many of the political 
controversies of his time. In the years immediately following both world war 
he was a prolific journalist, and during the Fascist period he was both a criti 
and a victim of the Church’s compromise with Mussolini’s régime. Yet, a 
Signor Vinay points out, in 1956, only ten years after his death, Buonaiuti and 
his life’s work were almost forgotten. 

Buonaiuti first incurred the disapproval of his ecclesiastical superiors in 
1906, as a young modernist priest of twenty-five and was forced to resign his 
teaching post at the Pontificio Seminario Maggiore. Over the next eighteen 
years he tried desperately to reconcile his devotion to the Roman Church with 
the imperative need he felt for freedom of criticism and historical research. 
In 1924 he was finally excommunicated and his works condemned. Thereafter 
he lived in spiritual isolation until his death in 1946. At any time during the 
previous sixty years a priest and scholar of his distinction could have relied 
upon the Italian State for material and academic security. But the ending of 
the old quarrel between Church and State in 1929 made Buonaiuti an object 
of suspicion to the latter also. In 1926 he had resigned his chair of religious 
history at Rome University at the request of the Italian government, in order 
to facilitate Mussolini’s negotiations with the papacy. Five years later, Buonaiut 
was one of the eleven professors, out of a total of 1,200, who refused to take the 
Fascist university oath, by which he would have bound himself to endeavour 
to train citizens devoted to the Fascist régime. As a result he was dismissed 
from the university without pension. In 1944 he was restored to his chair; but 
the Vatican, taking its stand on Article 5 of the Concordat of 1929, was able to 
prevent him from giving public lectures. In 1946 he died unreconciled, declaring 
that he was ready to accept all that the Church professes, but not to condem 
all that the Church rejects. 
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REVIEWS 


Buonaiuti was a Roman born and bred, and he has been criticised, not 
always fairly, for a certain Roman tortuousness. For some time he escaped 
condemnation by writing anonymously. In 1911 he made a full profession of 
Catholic faith, which, the author states, ‘it is hardly necessary to say, was not 
sincere’; in 1916 he took the anti-modernist oath, with some misgivings of 
conscience. Probably no Italian modernist was so reluctant to break with the 
Church, or suffered more from his final rejection. When as a young man he 
visited Loisy, he was shocked by the latter’s anti-Romanism. His study of 
Luther, published in 1926, for all its attempts at objectivity, showed that a 
sympathetic understanding of ‘the most anti-Roman of the Reformers was 
perhaps more difficult for Buonaiuti than for any other Italian Catholic’. Even 
after his final break, though he preached for the Wesleyans in Rome and was 
moved by the fraternal welcome which he received from the protestant com- 
munity of Lausanne, he never underwent conversion. There was nowhere 
outside the Roman Church where he could feel at home. 

Signor Vinay knew Buonaiuti in Rome during the second world war, but 
was never his disciple. It is clear, however, that he sympathises with Buonaiuti’s 
strictures on the Church’s policy in his own lifetime—its compromise with 
capitalism and nationalism, its failure to speak out during the war and its 
‘abdication of the moral leadership of the world to Roosevelt’. Buonaiuti 
lamented that the Church ‘had lost the world by trying to possess it’. Yet he 
never abandoned his optimism, and in his last years still hoped for ‘a new birth’, 
arevival of the dynamic, evangelical ferment which he believed was the essence 
of Christianity. The story of Buonaiuti’s life offers little comfort to the italian 
Catholic who may be tempted to question and rebel; and it is no reflexion on 
Signor Vinay’s work to wonder how much response his exposition of Buonaiuti’s 
‘evangelical message of charity and hope, which desired dogma to be a living 
faith, not a lifeless relic’, will find in the political and intellectual climate of 
Italy to-day. 

OrrEL COLLEGE, C. SETON-WATSON 
OxFoRD 
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Der Logos am Kreuz: zur christologischen Symbolik der dlteren Kreuzigungsdarstellung, | to | 

By Aloys Grillmeier, S.J. Pp. xii +151 +5 plates. Munich: Max Hueber, | Atl 

1956. DM. 12.80. edu 

In the oldest extant portrayal of the crucifixion, in the Syriac Rabula | ject 

Codex at Florence, dated in 586, the eyes of Christ are open although his side | of t 

is pierced and he is therefore already dead (Jn. xix. 34 f.). The type must be The 

based on a Greek model (Longinus’s name is in Greek lettering). What is the | clea 

meaning of the symbolism? This brilliant study shows that the clue is to be it s 

found in the Physiologus’ account of the lion: ‘When the lion sleeps in his cave, | Seri 

his eyes remain sleepless; for they are open, and in the Song of Songs (v. 2) B 

Solomon bears witness saying “I sleep and my heart remains awake’’. So also C 
the body of my Lord sleeps on the Cross, but his deity is awake at the right 

hand of God the Father. ‘‘For he that keeps Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps.”’ Ter 


The sleeplessness of Christ is mentioned also in the Acts of Fohn, 89. The dis- 
cussion of these matters leads to a magistral survey of the place in early Christi- 
anity of symbolism in general and of the Cross-symbol in particular, in relation : 
to the dogma of Christ’s divine and human natures. The attempt to represent wert 
the human figure of the crucified so as to convey the wonder and transcendence | _ post 
of the divine, redemptive act touches the profoundest level of Christian devotion | the. 





and theology. The glory of the transfiguration is to be seen in the crucifixion. | wor 
It would be interesting to have had Dr. Grillmeier’s opinion on the suggestion | _ task 
that one reason why the fourth evangelist does not describe the transfiguration / 
is that he has already made exactly the transference indicated. have 
The reference to Origen at 85 n. 50 is wrong. At 54 add Clem. Alex, | the< 
Adumbr. in I Fn. i. 1 (III. 210 Stahlin). (as r 
QUEENS’ COLLEGE, H. CHapwick by I 
CAMBRIDGE anal 
from 


Athenagoras, Embassy for the Christians; The Resurrection of the Dead. Translated and | The 
annotated by Joseph Hugh Crehan, S.J. (Ancient Christian Writers, 23). | chap 

Pp. vi+193. London: Longmans, Green, 1956. 21s. term 
Athenagoras was one of the most interesting if one of the least known of pre- | we h 
Nicene Christian writers. He escaped mention by Eusebius and by Jerome: no | perfe 
early Christian author can be shown to have utilised him except Methodios of T 
Olympos. Nothing is certain about him except his name, the fact that he wasan | Wasz 
Athenian and a ‘philosopher’ and the fact that his apology was dedicated to | text; 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. Yet his Embassy to the Christians can be ranked | the n 
with the Octavius and the Epistle to Diognetos. He wrote the first treatise on the | asa. 
resurrection of the body; his attempt to explain the doctrine of the Trinity in | the ( 





terms of a metaphysic of light at least illustrates his mental subtlety. more 

Father Crehan has provided a very workmanlike translation, but perhaps | to do 
wisely he makes no attempt to convey the style of the original. He uses the | He 
Geffcken text for the Embassy and the Schwartz text for the Resurrection. He has Yo 


provided an ample annotation which explains even the simplest classical | 
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SHORT NOTICES 


allusion, and twenty-seven pages of introduction. Perhaps no other scholar will 
share his confidence in the notoriously unreliable fifth century source of Philip 
of Side. Many will regret that he does not analyse the relationship between 
Athenagoras and Minucius Felix. Loesche’s view that Athenagoras depends on 
Minucius is probably untenable ; Harnack’s final view that Minucius depends 
on Athenagoras can never be proved, but the possibility of a lost source common 
to both should at least be discussed. Some scholars will doubt the description of 
Athenagoras as a Platonist. From the text he would seem to have been a highly 
educated late second-century writer who sometimes used and sometimes re- 
jected the concepts of current eclectic philosophy. But the only serious criticism 
of this volume is that it should have appeared so soon after the translation of 
The Embassy by C. C. Richardson in the ‘ Library of Christian Classics’. This is 
clearly not the responsibility of either Father Crehan or of Mr. Richardson, but 
it suggests that there should be closer co-ordination between the editors of 
Series. 

BLACKFRIARS, GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 

OxFORD 


Tertullian, The Treatise against Hermogenes. Translated and annotated by J. H. 
Waszink. (Ancient Christian Writers, 24). Pp. vi+178. London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1956. 2Is. 

Hermogenes was one of the many who, during the second century and later, 
were gravely concerned with the problem of evil. He attempted to solve it by 
postulating that matter, co-eternal with God, itself neither good nor evil, was 
the source of the evil for which God must not be held responsible. Tertullian’s 
work, while a convincing refutation of this thesis, does not attempt the further 
task of solving the original problem. 

Any work by Professor Waszink carries its own recommendation. Here we 
have a translation which, as far as any translation can, represents the sense of 
the original: it corrects the errors of a previous English translation of this work 
(as remarked on in the Notes) and takes full account also of the German version 
by Kellner. The Introduction is unusually valuable in that, in addition to an 
analysis of Tertullian’s argument, it disentangles the real words of Hermogenes 
from the form in which Tertullian presents them for the purpose of refutation. 
The Notes provide a careful analysis and criticism of the argument of each 
chapter, combined with textual criticism and elucidation of Tertullian’s 
terminology. The scholarship throughout is such as since the sixteenth century 
we have learned to expect from Holland: that it should be presented to us in 
perfect English is a special boon and a matter of admiration. 

The present work can best be studied in conjunction with Professor 
Waszink’s Latin text of the treatise recently published as Stromata volume v, a 
text freed from the many needless conjectures of Kroymann, and as close to 
the manuscript tradition as possible. The editor modestly claims to write only 
as a classical philologist (a word which seems to have a wider significance on 
the Continent than it has here) and suggests the need to supplement with a 
more theological interpretation: in fact he has left very little for the theologian 
to do. 

HELLIFIELD VICARAGE, E. Evans 
YORKs. 
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Das Préidestinationsproblem in der Theologie Augustins: eine systematisch-theologische 
Studie. By Gotthard Nygren. Pp. 306. Gottingen : Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1956. DM. 19.80. 

The thesis of this exhaustive and stimulating study is that the problem of 
Predestination which worries the modern theologian is one which was created 
by Augustine unnecessarily. Before his time the problem did not exist as a pro- 
blem. The Church could preach the grace of God as a power setting men free 
from the bondage of sin, strengthening their weak wills and enabling them to 
fulfil the Law and attain to righteousness, not as a power depriving men of their 
free will to receive and obey the Gospel. This was certainly true of the Greek 
Fathers. But what of St. Paul? Obviously Augustine professed to make St, 
Paul his starting point, and particularly Romans ix. 11ff. elaborately ex. 
pounded in 395 in answer to the enquiry of Simplician. Nygren insists that 
Augustine misunderstood Paul because he approached him with presuppositions 
derived from his long preoccupation with philosophical problems concerning 
free will and the causal order of things, and thus interprets him in the context of a 
philosophical theology which is quite unpauline. In the passage mentioned Paul 
is thinking above all of the amazing way in which God fulfils His promises in 
Christ, of pure grace and without respect to man’s deserts. Augustine on the 
contrary rather stresses the arbitrariness of God’s predestinating will in sucha 
way as to make man helpless. This, Nygren thinks, is due not to any controversial 
exigences but to the fact that he is endeavouring to pour the Christian tradition 
into the moulds of Hellenistic philosophy, and thus to subsume the Gospel under 
a rational world-view. This would appear to be a restatement in rather subtler 
form—from the standpoint of recent Biblical Theology—of the common charge 
that Christianity was corrupted by an infiltration of Hellenism. The thesis is 
argued with great learning. Augustine’s spiritual pilgrimage is traced with 
acumen, the philosophic atmosphere which he breathed is analysed, and its 
influence upon his mind carefully evaluated. A real contribution is made toa 
question of enduring interest. 

UnIvERsITY OF EDINBURGH Joun H. S. Burveicu 


Lives and Legends of the Georgian Saints: selected and translated from the original texts. 
By David Marshall Lang. (Ethical and Religious Classics of East and 
West, 15). Pp. 180. London: Allen & Unwin; New York: Macmillan, 
1956. 13s. 6d. 

It was part of the great achievement of Dr. Paul Peeters that he drew the 
attention of all scholars working in his many fields to the significance of 
Georgian hagiography. Dr. Marshall Lang has already won his reputation as 
a Georgian specialist. Inevitably therefore many will be disappointed by the 
rather limited interest of the present volume. But Dr. Lang has achieved 
admirably exactly what he set out to do; he has contributed a small volume of 
extracts to the series of ‘Ethical and Religious Classics of East and West’. The 
earliest chosen is from the late fifth-century life of St. Shusanik. The last is an 
account by a Latin missionary of the martyrdom of queen Ketevan in 1624. 
They convey much of the charm of early medieval Iberian Christianity through 
their often vividly realistic anecdotage. Some scholars may regret the absence 
of critical apparatus, may consider the very complicated history of the Nino 
cycle has been inadequately treated and may be sceptical of the very precise 
dating attributed to the Athonite group of lives. All will look forward to the 
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longer and more detailed studies in Iberian Christianity that Dr. Lang is so 
well qualified to provide. 
BLACKFRIARS, GervasE Matuew, O.P. 


OxFORD 


'H bots TOv Aaikdv evrds tod exxAnowworixod dpyaviopod’. By Jerome J. Cotsonis. 
Pp. 69. Athens: Damascus Publications, 1956. Drachmae 20. 

Should the laity help in winning back to the Church the masses whom the 
‘new ideas’ of modern times have drawn away from it? Amongst the clergy of 
the Greek Orthodox Church the idea has not found universal favour and has 
sometimes been looked upon as an infringement of their privileges. The author 
has little sympathy for such an attitude. On the other hand, he does not suggest 
any means by which the laity can play a more active part in church life. He 
has preferred to limit himself to a brief sketch of the rights, both theoretical and 
practical, as enjoyed by the laity throughout the history of the Orthodox 
Church, and to compare them with those now enjoyed by it in the Greek 
Church. His argument for support of lay participation in church activities 
rests in his conclusion that through the centuries there is evidence enough for 
it in the spheres of worship, teaching, and administration, but that it has 
gradually lapsed until to-day in Greece the rights of the laity are almost non- 
existent. 

The controversy which has given rise to the book has made it of rather 
limited scope for universal interest. It is to be hoped that the thought and care 
which have gone into it will give rise to a more ambitious work in which this 
interesting subject is treated in greater detail and in its own right as an 
historical subject. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, R. A. FLETCHER 

OxForD 


Charlemagne: from the Hammer to the Cross. By Richard Winston. Pp. 346+11 
illustrations. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1956. 25s. 

In this post-war period there have been at least two good biographies of 
Charlemagne by French scholars, but Mr. Winston’s full-scale study is the first 
to appear in English for many years. Although not replacing Kleinclausz as 
the standard biography, it does provide a competent and trustworthy study of 
the energetic and intelligent Frankish king. There is no attempt to gloss over 
Charles’s faults. Good use is made of the contemporary sources and due 
allowance and adjustment is made, even to the extent of restoring a mental 
picture of ‘a typically lean young Frankish warrior’ to replace Einhard’s 
unflattering ascription of stoutness. The military campaigns are clearly 
described, although here as elsewhere the reader has a little difficulty in 
deciding the year to which the text refers. The problems underlying Charles’s 
diplomatic dealings with the papacy and the Eastern Empire receive ful 
treatment. An adequate section deals with Charles’s encouragement of learning 
and the remarkable court circle of scholars. In describing the famous coronation 
of 800 Mr. Winston justly rejects the ‘surprise theory’ based on Einhard’s 
account, but would have found both Professor Barraclough’s The Mediaeval 
Empire: idea and Reality, and Professor Ganshof’s The Imperial Coronation of 
Charlemagne : theories and Facts of help to him in improving the chapter devoted to 
it An epilogue briefly describes the collapse following Charlemagne’s death 
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and the subsequent growth of legend. There are eleven illustrations, a map, a 
bibliography, and an index. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER J. Firrcrorr 


A Scholastic Miscellany: Anselm to Ockham. Edited and translated by Eugene R. 
Fairweather. (Library of Christian Classics, x). Pp. 457. London: $.C.M, 
Press, 1956. 35s. 

This volume, the tenth in the Library of Christian Classics, stands between 
Early Medieval Theology (ix) and Nature and Grace: selections from St. Thomas 
Aquinas (xi). It is necessary to stress its place for it represents the greater 
part of scholasticism, starting with St. Anselm and ending with William 
of Ockham. Its translations, bibliographies and introductions to the different 
sections all set a high standard and it cannot fail to be a welcome 
addition. Where one feels impelled to criticise it is in its selections. For a book 
that has to cover so much, it seems rather disproportionate to devote nearly 
half the space to St. Anselm, even while welcoming such full treatment as that 
given to the Proslogion and Cur Deus Homo. Inevitably, in the remaining half, 
we have hardly more than a chance to give a bare nod to the authors repre- 
sented ; certainly we can have no real notion of their outlook. This disadvantage 
is sometimes accentuated by an apparent lack of relationship between thinkers, 
After excerpts from the Decretum of Ivo of Chartres and from Gratian, could not 
some of Abelard’s writings have included something from his Sic et Non, 
especially as extracts from Peter Lombard’s Sentences appear later? Even more 
disjointed is the jump from Duns Scotus’s discussion on God’s existence, taken 
from his Commentary on the Sentences, to Ockham’s Eight Questions on the 
power of the pope. Would it not have given greater point to what each was 
saying, if we had been able to read Ockham’s treatment of the same topic? 
These remarks in no way detract from the usefulness of this work. Any selection 
within these limits would be open to criticism. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Gorpon LEFF 


S. Francesco st prepard alle Stigmate nel Sacro Speco; and Trivana-Cave, possesso del 
Sublacense: ‘Missa in dedicatione’ del Sacramentario Leoniano e un passo del 
‘Liber Pontificalis’. By D. Federici. (Atti e Memorie della Soc. Tiburtina 
di Storia e d’Arte, xxvi (1953), xxvii (1954)). Pp. 62+5 plates. Tivoli: 
Societa Tiburtina di Storia e d’Arte, 1954. n.p. 

The very early tradition that St. Francis visited Subiaco has always received 
support from the ‘Frater Franciscus’ depicted among the frescoes of 1228 in 
the Chapel of St. Gregory at the Speco. Signor Federici attempts to establish 
the time of this visit as July-August 1224, immediately before the reception of 
the Stigmata. His evidence is interesting, but far from conclusive. Much of it 
provides general confirmation of St. Francis’s influence on Subiaco, and the 
sympathy of ideas of the two orders, rather than any direct proof that the 
Saint passed here two months, of which the second at least is said by Brother 
Leo to have been spent almost entirely at La Verna. 

Federici’s case rests chiefly on his fresh interpretation of the inscription at 
the foot of the consecration fresco in the same Chapel. This fresco contains the 
full-length figure of a young ‘Levite’, a cowled head, and Ugolino, cardinal 
bishop of Ostia, (later pope Gregory IX), performing the consecration. A note 
below identifies Ugolino: below that again is the inscription in question. The 
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SHORT NOTICES 


new interpretation of this would make it refer to St. Francis and link it to the 
cowled head, which in 1927 was suggested as another ‘portrait’ of the nearby 
‘Frater Franciscus’. Not only is the new interpretation even less grammatically 
satisfying than others current, and the identification of the cowled man regarded 
as doubtful (largely owing to the general resemblance between most of the 
faces), but there is a very weak point in Federici’s chain of evidence. His 
assumption is that the artist expected pilgrims to identify the cowled head by 
its likeness to ‘Frater Franciscus’, and thus to realise that the inscription below 
referred to him and his fast before the Stigmata, even though the only person 
named is the pope, and that in the first line. This is out of keeping with the 
other frescoes, in which most of the figures are clearly named. The cowled man 
may be St. Francis and not the obvious person, the abbot Lando, but both he 
and the ‘Levite’ have been left anonymous. The artist cannot have regarded a 
processional cross held by the cowled man over Ugolino (suggested as another, 
puzzlingly obscure, reference to the Stigmata), and a cowl, which, in the present 
state of the frescoes resembles that of ‘Frater Franciscus’, as adequate substi- 
tutes for the Saint’s name and clues to the inscription below. 

I cannot here discuss other recent suggestions, but care should be taken in 
accepting D. Federici’s analysis of these. 

In the second article Federici sets out some interesting information and 
suggestions on the connexions between the eleventh-century abbots of Subiaco 
and Trivana-Cave, and on the churches there and their organisation. Much 
must, however, necessarily remain hypothesis. 

BEDFORD COLLEGE, A. T. HANKEY 
LONDON 


The Shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham. By J. C. Dickinson. Pp. xiii+151 +9 
plates. Cambridge: University Press, 1956. 18s. 

It is never wise to take too contemptuous a view of the superstitions 
cherished by other people, especially if a correct assessment is desired of their 
mentality. The stories of Glastonbury, Walsingham and the Santa Casa of 
Loretto, conjubilant in association, offer an easy target for critics, and it is one 
of the many merits of Mr. Dickinson’s admirable little book that he has been 
content to write purely as an historical student, reserving for later study 
‘comment on the more general aspects of the cult’. His work, while it would not 
have satisfied the late Dr. Coulton, puts at the reader’s disposal a painstaking 
and most useful collection of data gathered from a very wide field and in the 
second half a careful examination of the archaeological material still surviving 
which may well provide a subject for much pleasant disputation among those 
learned in such matters as to the structural problems which they suggest and 
not least as to the ‘Holy House’ itself. Nor will the references to the Holy Rood 
of Bromholm be neglected by readers of the Paston Letters or the collected 
papers of Henry Bradshaw. The author has taken much trouble to collect 
references to pilgrimages made to the shrine by royal and other distinguished 
persons and the nature and value of their offerings. For example we find 
Henry VIII walking bare-foot from Barsham ‘conceptisque votis [it is suggested 
for an heir] monile peringentis pretii obtulisse’, as Spelman relates; and by 
contrast in 1525 Henry Courtenay his cousin, made in that year Marquess of 
Exeter, ‘while spending 3d. on cherries for himself and his lady and expending 
20s. 6d. at cards . . . contrived to contribute 4d. to the shrine’, as his accounts. 
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shew—a not uncommon phenomenon in regard to less eminent people even in 
later days, as church officials have reason to know. The reader should not fail 
to study the four appendices on the priors and canons of Walsingham, the 
Pynson Ballad, and the Slipper Chapel, and he will find the nine plates of 
illustrations and the ground plan a real delight. 
Curist CHURCH, CLAUDE JENKINS 
OxFoRD 


The Muniments of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln. By Dorothy M. Williamson, 
(Lincoln Minster Pamphlets, 8). Pp. 40. Lincoln: Friends of Lincoln 
Cathedral, 1956. 4s. 6d. 

The cathedral chapter of Lincoln has been fortunate in the official and 
voluntary custodians of its magnificent records from Hamo the chancellor 
(1150), who kept in a cupboard along with the theological MSS. a book con- 
taining the charters of the Church, to the late canon Foster and his successors, 
In the first part of her pamphlet Miss Williamson gives a fascinating account 
of the methods of previous custodians of the muniments, now in her charge. 
The immediate legal and administrative value of the documents made the 
medieval chapter more efficient and conscientious guardians than their post- 
Reformation successors, with certain notable exceptions such as dean Hony- 
wood. His interest, however, was partly due to the need of recovering property 
and rights lost in the Civil War. The bulk of the records even survived the 
destructive activities of the pigeons kept in the treasury by an early seventeenth- 
century priest-vicar, but their state in 1874 is vividly described by the Rev. 
J. F. Wickenden, who began the work later continued by canon Foster, by 
examining, cleaning, repairing and classifying some 5,000 documents. ‘I shall 
never forget the sight of the place, deal boxes, shelves, pigeon holes, crammed 
with bundles of papers black with age, shrivelled parchments, deeds with huge 
beeswax seals attached, the whole thing incredibly filthy and neglected.’ The 
chapter had, however, already become aware of its responsibilities and the 
records had for some time attracted the interest of antiquarians. It was the 
appearance of Bradshaw and Wordsworth’s Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral (1892-7) 
and the work of canon Foster in the foundation of the Lincoln Record Society 
in 1910, the edition of the Registrum Antiquissimum, completed after his death 
by Miss Major, and his warm welcome to readers, which made Lincoln a 
happy hunting ground for historians. 

The immense value of the records is clear from Miss Williamson’s des- 
cription. The Chapter Act books go back to 1305 and have been used by 
historians of the liturgy, the drama, and education. Their human interest is 
illustrated by the following extract: ‘the correction of Robert Coles, a senior 
vicar in 1307 related how he had “‘gambled away his choir habit and all his 
clothes at Tables, and, having lost every thing, ran at night through Wigford 
Street in his shirt, with the dogs barking loudly behind him, and, as he fled, 
was taken up by the watch”.’ Amongst other treasures are 4,200 original 
charters, and copies of a further 1,220 in the different cartularies and the 
various account rolls, including the Fabric Rolls which throw considerable 
light on the topography of medieval Lincoln. 

The bulk of the pamphlet was written amongst canon Foster’s books in the 
old prison, which he had hoped would house the diocesan and county archives. 
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lt certainly proves that he has bequeathed to his successors not only his 
«thusiasm but also his flair for the scholarly and efficient classification and 
jiescription of documents. 
| UNIVERSITY OF HuLL D. L. Dour 


Fi Edwardian Inventories of Church Goods for Cornwall, to which have been added the 
Marian Returns of Plate and other Tudor Inventories. Transcribed with an 

introduction by Lawrence S. Snell. (Documents towards a History of the 
| Reformation in Cornwall, 2). Pp. xxiv+70. London: Cornish Church 
Histories, 1955. 10s. 6d. 

In his valuable publication of documents towards a history of the Reforma- 
tion in Cornwall, Mr. Snell has followed his Chantry Certificates for Cornwall with 
The Edwardian Inventories of Church Goods for Cornwall. This second volume is as 
dearly set out as the first, and this is no mean achievement as Mr. Snell adds 
to the Edwardian Inventories the Marian Returns of Plate, other Tudor 
inventories and some relevant documents. He further gives us a comparison 
incolumns of the 1549 Inventories with the Marian Returns, an alphabetical 
list of the modern names of the parishes together with their names as given in 
both these sets of documents, and finally a general index to places. This then 
snot simply a printing of documents but a very useful analysis of them. Mr. 
Snell himself promises us his own general conclusions in the future, but not 
apparently until more of these preliminary volumes have been published. In 
the meantime there is much we can meditate on—candlesticks, for instance: 
why are they recorded in twelve churches only ? The suggestion in the interest- 
ing introduction that iron prickets would have been used, or, in other places, 
that candles would have been stuck in sockets in the floor, does not seem quite 
adequate. It may have been remarked that canon law is like pie-crust—made 
to be broken—but candles are an integral part of the furniture of the Mass, 
and ‘nice’ candlesticks to take them seem an obvious human reaction. And, in 
ite of Mr. Snell’s comforting words about comparative weights of plate 
destroyed and plate returned, how haphazard were the Marian Returns: 
Minver for its one chalice received four with patens, weighing 45} ozs., while 
§t. Clether, for one chalice also, might well have felt envious with its 3 ozs. of 
broken silver. 

26, NortH PARADE, RACHEL ATTWATER 
PENZANCE 


The Registers of the Church of St. Augustine the Less, Bristol, 1577-1700, together with 
an Abstract of the earliest surviving Churchwardens’ Book, 1669-1739. Edited by 
Arthur Sabin. (Publications of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society, Records Section, III). Pp. xxv +317. Bristol: Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, 1956. 25s. 

The parish church of ‘Bristol’s first suburb’ was founded in the thirteenth 
century by the canons of St. Augustine’s Priory, which, in 1541, became the 
cathedral. The Registers are very thoroughly edited and Mr. Sabin treats them 
in his introduction not simply as a list of names, but as a source for the history 
of the parish. The Churchwardens’ Accounts are presented in the form of 
dassified extracts, from which one point at least of general interest to the 
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ecclesiastical historian emerges: that the altar rails, destroyed presumably in 
the Civil War, were not replaced until 1674. 
15, CHURCH STREET, Puitip Styzes 
Warwick 


An Historian’s Approach to Religion. By Arnold Toynbee. (Gifford Lectures, 1952 
and 1953). Pp. ix +316. Oxford: University Press; London: Cumberlege, 
1956. 21s. 

This book is an exposition of Dr. Toynbee’s religious views, and of his 
theory of the historical growth of religions and of the impediments which 
gather round them in the process. These views are already well known from 
Dr. Toynbee’s previous writings. Here they are stated more explicitly and 
at greater length. 

They are sensible, urbane and civilised, and so is the synthetic religion which 
they expound. It is a kind of Confucianism and can hardly be called religion 
without altering the accepted uses. The Christian religion is based on a belief 
in the Incarnation, and after everything has been done to broaden the mind 
and liberate the imagination about this matter, one is still left with the fact of 
uniqueness, of special and in large degree final revelation. This is irreducible, 
It was and will always be foolishness to the Greeks. 

Having said this, one can also say that the lectures are excellently written, 
that they are most readable and stimulating, and that much of what Dr. 
Toynbee says—e.g. on Toleration—is true and valuable, and a much-needed 
corrective to many of the evangelistic methods of the Church during its ambi- 
valent history. It seems however that Dr. Toynbee over-simplifies the com- 
plicated process of man’s religious requirements and has misconceived the part 
which sin, redemption, atonement and reconciliation play in the human being’s 
relationship with God. 

Pusry House, F. H. Maycock 
OxForD 


The Mass in Transition. By Gerald Ellard, S.J. Pp. x +387+8 plates. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1956. $6.00. 

‘For many years,’ says his publisher, ‘Father Ellard has observed the growth 
of liturgical reform with an expert eye. His earlier work, The Mass of the Futur, 
published some years ago, was the first book-length treatment of the entire 
programme of the Liturgical Movement. Now, significantly, it has been com- 
pletely rewritten and retitled The Mass in Transition’. That a new title was 
needed after only eight years is indeed significant of the speed with which the 
Liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church is being remodelled. Anyone who 
wishes to study the history of that remodelling, as far as it has gone up to the 
present time, will find what he needs in this book. For it contains either the text, 
or a very full summary of the text, of all the official pronouncements, such as 
Christus Dominus (on the Eucharistic Fast), and Cum nostra (on the simplification 
of the rubrics), and Maxima redemptionis (on the new rite of Holy Week). It also 
contains a good account of the movements leading up to the present remodel- 
ling, taking the Motu proprio of St. Pius X in 1903 as its starting point. It covers 
a very wide field, as is shown by such chapter headings as ‘Lay Priesthood’, 
‘New Architecture’, ‘Living Art’, ‘Choral Speaking’ (about the Dialogue 
Mass), ‘Our Saviour Sings’ (about Church Music), ‘Both Testaments’, 
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‘The People’s Prayer’ (about the Prayers of the Faithful), ‘Self-donation 
Offerings’ (about the people’s part in the Offertory), ‘Mass in the Evening’. 
Each chapter is admirably documented, and there are excellent indices at the 
end. The style is popular, but the contents, and above all the references, will be 
found useful by students. Non-Roman Catholics will probably find the chapter 
entitled ‘Non-Catholic Ways of Worship’ inadequate. But the book is con- 
cerned with the transition that is taking place in the Roman Mass, and the 
chapter lies outside the subject of the work. They will therefore be all the more 
grateful for the spirit which led to its inclusion. 

St. STEPHEN’s House, A. H. Couratin 

OxFOoRD 
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PELAGIUS 


An Historical & Theological Study 


by 


John Fergusson 


Professor of Classics, University College, Ibadan. 


15s. net 


This work, awarded the Kaye Prize in the University of 
Cambridge in 1952, affords the first comprehensive study of 
Pelagius in English. Three introductory chapters set the general 
historical background, followed by an account of Pelagius’ 
life in which recent research is reflected, and a systematic 
analysis of his thought on a scale never previously essayed. 
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Christian Church 
Edited by 
F. L. Cross 


Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford and Canon of Christ Church 


This comprehensive one-volume work will take its place among the O 
reference books beside the Companions—to English Literature, to Music, etc. 
the Oxford Classical Dictionary, but it also has several distinctive features. 
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